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1 ALrnovch the tranfdator of the 
following memoirs was fully perſuaded, 
that the far greater number of thoſe who 
favoured her with their names, and afliſted 
her with their intereſt, were influenced by 
much nobler motives, than the expectation 
of receiving any thing very extraordinary _ 
from her hand; yet, ſo little did this ap- 
X pear to her any reaſon for relaxing her en- 43 
deavours, that on the contrary, fhe confi- * * 
dered it, as laying her under an additional! 
obligation to do all the juſtice ſhe poſſibly 
could to her author. It was partly, on that 
account; partly, from ſickneſs; and partly 
from ſome other accidents; not more with. _ 
in her power to regulate, than the ſtate of 
her own health, that the publication of theſe _ 
memoirs hath been deferred beyond the 
time firſt mentioned in the propoſals: _ i 


* 


1 vi 4 
if hs taſk is, at laſt, diſcharged tolerably, 


the mind of the tranſlator will be ſet much 2 


at caſe, and the er End e to 
s repay him for his 9 


higheſt eſtimation, is moſt certain; and if 


15 hee are ſome paſlages which ſeem obſcure ; Fo 
and of which the uſe doth not fo plainly 
appear to us at this diſtance of time; and 


from the diflimilarity of our cuſtoms and 


manners; yet, perhaps, we might not do 
amiſs, in taking SockaTEs himfelf for our 


example in this particular, as well as in 
many others; who being preſented by Evu- 
_ RIFPIDES, with the writings of HeRACLi- | 


TVs, and afterwards aſked his opinion of 


their merit; bas I underfland, ſaid + 
bie, 1 find to be excellent; and therefore he- 
. reve that to be of equal value, which I do 
nut Underſtand ;——and, certainly, conti- 
nues the admired modern writer, from 
whom the quotation above was taken, 


This candour is more particularly becom- 


ing us in the peruſal of the works of ancient 
authors; of thoſe works which have been 
preſerved in the devaſtation of cities, and 


ſnatched up in the wreck of nations: Which 


8 5 1 memoirs of Sens dns: MAY 
regard to the greateſt part, are held in the 


have been the ä of ages; and tranſ- 
15 1 . mitted 
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mitted as the great inheritance of mankind, 
from one generation to another; and we 
ought to take it for granted, that there is ä 


juſtneſs in the connexion, which we cannot 


trace; and a cogency in the reaſoning, 
which we cannot underſtand. The tran- 

ſlator of the following ſheets, would wil- 

lingly beſpeak the ſame candour, in read- 
ing the tranſlations of the ancient writers, 
which hath above been thought ſo neceſ- 
fary, for judging right of the originals, Inn 


the preface to the Life of Cicero, the ce- 125 


lebrated writer of it thus expreſſes himſelf: 
Nor has that part of the taſk, ſaid he, 


| (ſpeaking of the ſeveral paſſages he had 
tranſlated from the writings of Cicero) 


been the eaſieſt to me; as thoſe will readily 
believe who have ever. attempted to tranſ- 


late the claſſical writings of Greece and 
Rome.“ It may perhaps be objected, Þ _ 
„That candour alone is not ſufficient for 
the preſent occaſion; to which it can on- -k 
ly be anſwered, That $0METHING was o 
be done; ——and, that no PAINS hath been 


| ſpared, to do it as well as poſſible. | 


% The tranſlator is ſorry to find, that the title 
affixed to this work hath not been approved of uni- 
verſally + and, in truth, that inundation of trifles, fol- 
lies, and vices, lately introduced into the world, un- 
der the general appellation of memoirs, hath INS 
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fuch an unha py aſſociation of ideas, as doth not well 
ſuit with a XenornoN's iving a relation of what a 


SOCRATES once ſaid, and did: but the tranſlator bes 


ſhelter for herſelf, under the reſpectable names of 
Mr. Jounson, and Mrs. Car EA; the one having, 


as ſhe thinks, explained the word, 1 in a 


manner conſiſtent with the preſent application of it; 
and the other actually made choice o 3 for the very 


_ purpoſe, as is here dong 
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pres of Sees : 


| Before his JUDGES 


BY XENOPHON. 96 173 


13 HAV E Auen cet a Al in 
which SocRATEs behaved. after he had been 
ſummoned to his trial, as moſt worthy of our 
_ remembrance ;- and that, not only with reſpet 
to the defence he made for himſelf, when ſtand- 
ing before his judges; but the ſentiments he 


cpm concerning his diſſolution. | For, al. 


en there be many who have written on this 5 
ſubje 


wonderful courage and intrepidity wherewitk 
he ſpake to the aſſembly; fo that it remainetn 
inconteſtible, that SOCRATES did thus ſpeak ;— 
yet, — that it was his full perſuaſion, that death 
was tary eligible for him than life at fuch a 
feaſon,” th bag: 3 ave by no theans ſo clearly mani- 
feſted; e Ml Joftineſs of his ſtile, and 
the boldnefs of his ſpeech, may wear, at leaſt 
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and all concur in ſetting forth the 5 
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{ RES my whole life in preparing for this very 
thing: —HERMOOENES deſiring he would ex- 


15 liſted, throughout lite, in a diligent endeavour 
to do nothing which is unjuſt ; and his I take 


e ee Ear mth N ods 
e ee here in Athens, the judges, influ- 
enced by the foree of oratory, condemn thoſe 


91 frequently, acquit the guilty, when ſoften'd in- 
to compaſſion! by the movi! 1 complaints, or 


5 1 twice haye I attempted* to — hy the matter 
of my defence Ame ce ere But THE 


was his intimate friend; and from him it is 


| ſufficiently prove the ſublimi ity of his langua 67 
was only conformable to the ſentiments of 
mind. For, having obſerved him, as he tells 


ſubject than the buſineſs of his trial; he aſked © 
him“ If it was not neceſſary to be preparing 
For his defence?“ 


EY 1 


But HxxlockxBs, the ſon of Hirroxicus, 


we have heard thoſe things of SOCRATES, as 


s, chuſing rather to diſcourſe on any other 


And “ What! ſaid he, 
ExERMOGENES — ſuppoſe you I have not 


plain hinafelf ;—I have, ſaid he, ſteadily per- 


to be the Helke 7nd. nf, We Ferret 


But ſee you not, faid 2 02 om that 


ey "* 4 <6 3 FS 


to death who no way deſerve it; and, not. leſs 


choſe Who 0 . 


the inſinuating e 0 
7 5 * 


their cauſe. before. them!“ 


ce «I know it, ne e f ind, there⸗ 


Wenig 8 (a) e Nee r D a fofing 
j1 wig ass Hessens 
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(a) Vadim VE b 8 opinions concerning this 
Genius, or Den. on 800 1 and too many for 
2 443 | SHY X fo ug 


183 


W having . ſome * | 
| 9 oat at theſe. dee IQR A TSS Aab 
ceeded : PR OO To EEG, : 
| ü tha e to. enumerate, 5 moſt 
probable and ſatisfactory is, That the Genius of 8o- 


than an uncommon ſtrength of judgment, and juſtneſs 
of thinking; which meaturinz events by the rules of 
prudence, aſſiſted by long experience, and much ob- 
ſervation, unclouded and unbiaſſed by any prejudices 
or paſſions, rendered Scars capable of looking, 
as it were, into futurity, and foretelli ling what would 
be the ſucceſs of thoſe affaifs about which he had been 


himſelf. And, in ſupport of this opinion, they urge 
his cuſtom of ſending, his friends XE MorROx, for - 
example to conſult the oracle when any thing too 
obſcure for human reaſon to penetrate, was propoſed 


mony, his own practice on all ſuch occaſions. But 


from whence this notion aroſe, of his being thus un- 
u commonly aſſiſted, is not eaſy to determine. It might | 
fe perhaps be from nothing more, as ſome have imagined, 
eſs than from His having caſually ſaid on ſome occafion;— 
in- My Grxrus would not ſuffer me:“ Alluding to the 
or notion which prevailed with many, that every one had 
ead a Genius to watch over, and direct him. And al- 
. though nothing more was at the firſt either intended, 

: or underſtood by ie, than when we ſay, My good 
Ce Angel forbad 85. 3 r., ſaid ſo and ſo to me zwwyet, 
79252 being verified by 4 he event, it came at length id be 
1 conſidered, 159 a W people, as ſomething. A 
THE pernatural : as it added much weight to "ki. 
e426 counſel; 'and Nag e neither SOCRATES, nor bis 
NES friends, were in haſte to diſcredit fuch an 0 inion; not 
184 looking upon themfelves as ww dk to It,” * any one 
this M7 ee = 


vet „ 95 B . N 0 Doth 


CRATES, ſo differently poken | of, f, was nothing more 


- conſulted by others, or was deliberating upon for g 


to him: To which nught be added, as no mean teſti- TY 


Dot it then appear marvellous to you, my 
 HerRmocenes ! that Gop ſhould think this the 
very beſt time for me to die? Know you not, 
that hitherto I have yielded to no man, that he 
| hath lived more uprightly, or even more plea- 
ſurably than myſelf ; poſſeſſed, as I was, of 
that well-grounded ſelf-approbation, ariſing 
from the conſciouſneſs of having done my duty, 
both to the Gods, and men :—My friends alſo 
bearing their teſtimony, to the integrity of my 
converſation | But now—if my life is prolong- 
ed, and J am ſpared even to old age; what 
can hinder, my HERMOGENEs ! the infirmities 
of old age from falling upon me — My fight © 
will grow dim my hearing, heavy :—Lefs 
capable of learning, as more liable to forget 
What I have already learnt: and if, to all this, 
1 become ſenſible of my decay, and bemoan 
myfelf on the account of it; how can I ſay 
that I ſtill lived pleaſantly ?—It may be too, 
continued SocRATES,—that. Gop, through his 
goodneſs, hath appointed for me, not onſy that 
my life ſhould terminate at a time which ſeems 
the moſt ſeaſonable; but the manner in which 
it will be terminated, ſhall alſo be the moſt eli- 
gible: For, —if my death is now reſolved upon; 
_ it muſt needs be, that they Who take charge of 
this matter, will permit me to chuſe the means, 
ſuppoſed the moſt eaſy; free too from thoſe lin- 
gering circumſtances Mane our friends in 
anxious ſuſpence for us, and fill the mind of 
the dying man with much pain and perturbati- 
on. And when nothing offenſive nothing un- 
becoming is left on the memory of theſe W 
are preſent; but the man is diſſolved while the 
body is yet ſound; and the mind ſtill re : 


1 


of exerting, itſelf benevalently ; ho can ſay, my 
HERMOGENEs, that ſo to die is not moſt deſir- 


CRATES, did the Gods oppoſe themſelves at 
what time we took the affair of my eſcape under 
deliberation ; and determined, that every means 
ſhould be diligently ſought after to effect it; 
fince, if our def ns. had been carried into exe- 


4 

f 

4 

2 

? manner I am now going; I had only gained the 

/ unhappy privilces.of 8nding it put an end to 
on by the torments of ſome diſeaſe, or the linger- 
3 ing decays incident to old age; when all things 

. painful, flow in upon us together, deſtitute of 
0 every joy, which might ſerve to ſoften and al- 
$i MYR. I Eh babe monty 
8, 

in 

* 

Og 

11S 


Vet think not, my Hizocenss; the de- 


7 
- 


fire of death ſhall influence me beyond what is 

reaſonable I will not ſet out with aſking it 

at their hands ;—but if, when I ſpeak my opi- 
— nion of myſelf, and declare what I think ; have 
ar I deſerved, both of Gods and men, my judges. 
are diſpleaſed ; I will much ſooner ſubmit. to it, 


whereby 1 thould only bring, upon myſelf many, 


and far greater evils, than any I had taken ſuch 


KL id: & Ki 


unbecoming pains to deprecate. 4 
MOGENES and others, and his enemies having 
accuſed him of << not belieuing in the Gods, whom 
the city held ſacred ; but, as deſigning to introduce 
other and new deities; and, litrtuiſe, of his hav-— 
ing corrupted the youth :''—HERMOGENEsS farther. | 


able ?—And with good reaſon, continued So- 


cution, inftead of terminating my life in the 


than meanly intreat the continuance of my life, 


1 4 3 


told me, that eee towards 
| the tribunal, "Os - Tpake ai 8 


| bat I chiefly rei at, 0 * jud. ap 
hence Mrirus inferreth that I 
got 'thoſe as Gods, whom the city hold 
ſacred. For, that I facrificed at the appointed 
feſtivals,” on our common altars, was evident to 
all others; and, might have been to MEritus, 
had MEIIT USC been ſo minded. Neither yet 
doth it ſeem to be aſſerted with greater reaſon, 
that my deſign was to introduce new deities 
among us, becauſe I have often ſaid, That «| 
is the voice of Gop which giveth me ſignifica- 
tions of what is moſt expedient;“ ſince they 
* themſclves who obſerve the chirping of birds, 
or thoſe ominous words ſpoken by men, ground 
their conelufions on no other than/voices. For, 
Who among you doubteth whether thunder ſend- 
eth forth a voice? or whether it be not the 
very greateſt of all auguries. The Pythian 
prieſteſs herſelf ;—doth not ſhe likewiſe, from 
the tripod, declare, by a voice, the divine ora- 
cles — And, truly, that Gop foreknoweth the 
ſuture; and alſo ſheweth it to whomſocver he 
pleaſeth, I am no way fingular, either in be- 
lieving, or afferting ; ſince all mankind agree 
with me herein; this difference only excepted, 
that, whereas they e it e FA rom augu- 
_ ries (5), omens, ſymbo 3 and diviners, whence 
they have their notices of the future: I, on 
ö the eontrary, W agg all tho(s e a 


10 -(3) See be enen Mr: Hines s notes on "theſe ſe- 
veral particulars, B. GPs 2; of - the! Memoirs of So- 
S e. e 8 | > 24h 


„ ng witerewitll 


truth of what he 


1 7 1 


wherewith I am favoured, to a Gurus; 1 and 
I think, that in ſo doing, I have ſpoken, Hot 

only more truly, but more pioufly; than they 
who attribute to birds the divine privilege f 


declaring things to come, and that I lied not 
againſt 'Gop, I have this indiſputable proof; 


that whereas I have often communicated to 


many of my friends the divine counſels, yet 
hath no man ever „Abele me 8 peaking: 


no ON EA 


- Np! fodrjer was this bard: but a murmuring 
aroſe among his judges; ſome diſbelieving the 
had” ſaid ; while others envied 

him for being, as they thought, more highly 
favoured of the Gods than they. But Socra- 


TEsS, ſtill going on; „Mark! faid he, I 9 ON 


and attend to what is yet more extraordinar: 
that ſuch of you as are willing, may ſtill t 
more diſbelieve that I have been thus halt 


of the Deity :—CHznrePHON, enquiring of the 


oracle at Delphos concerning me, was an- 
ſwered by APoLLo himſelf, in the preſence of 


many people, That he knew no man n more 5 
ö free, more Aale or more wiſe than J. an 1 / 


: - FF 4 


ON lesping inis the tumult among en vi-! ; 
ſbly increaſed ; but SocraATts, ſtill going on, 
—< And yet, Lycuxcbs, the Lacedemonian 


Law-giver, had ftill greater things declared of 
him: For, on his entering into the temple, | 


the deity thus accoſted him-—* I am conſider- 
ing, ſaid he, whether I ſhall call thee a god, 
or a man! Now AyoLLo compared me not to 
a god. — This, indeed, he ſaid, “ That I by 


far excelled man:“ —How-be-it, credit not 15. 0 


. baftily | 


LEE. or RY 
haſtily what ye have heard, though coming 

from an oracle ; but let us thoroughly examine 
thoſe things, which the deity ſpake concerning 


| * Say then, where have you ever known any 
one leſs enſlaved to ſenſual appetite ; whom 


more free than the man who ſubmits not to re- 


ceive gift, or reward, from the hands of any 
| other ?!—Whom can you deſervedly eſteem more 
juſt, than he who can ſo well accommodate 
: himſelf to what he hath already in his own poſ- 
ſeſſion, as not even to deſire what belongeth to 
another? Or how can he fail of being aceount- 
ed wiſe, who, from the time he firſt began to 
comprehend what was ſpoken, never ceaſed to 
| ſeek, and ſearch out, to the very beſt of his 
power, whatever was virtuous, and good for 
man? And, as a proof, that in ſo doing, I 
have not laboured in vain; ye, yourſelves, 
know, that many of our citizens; yea, and 
many foreigners alſo, who made virtue their 
purſuit, always preferred, as their chief plea- 
ſure, the converſing with me. Whence was it, 
1 pray you, that when every one knew my 
want of power to return any kind of pecuniary 
favour, ſo many ſhould be ambitious to beſtow 


them on me ?—Why doth no-man call me his 


debtor, yet many acknowledge they owe me 
much? When the city is beheged, and every 
other perſon bemoaning his loſs, why do / ap- 
pear as in no reſpe& the poorer, than while it 
remained in its moſt proſperous ſtate ? And 
What is the cauſe that when, others are under a. 
neceſſity to procure their delicacies from abroad, 
at an exorbitant rate, I can indulge in gs 0 


— 
«> 


as ood een 


2 A 7 
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far moroexquiſite, by recurring to the an 
ons in mv on mind? And, now, O ye 
judges | if, in whatſoever I have declared of 
myſelf, no one is able to. gonfute me as a falle 


ſpeaker ho will ſay, I merit not approbati- 
on; and that not Guy... TOM; the Bode. bus. 


men, . 


0 ee you, 0 hr . * > 

ſerted, that I, —diligently applying mydelt to 
the contemplation, and practice, of Whatever 

is virtuqus “ corrupt the youth And, indeed, 
we well know, what it is, to corrupt. them, 
But ſhew us, if in your power, whom: of pious, 
I. have made impious of modeſt, ſhameleſs; 
—of frugal, profuſe ? Who, from temperate 

is become drunken; From laborious, idle, ar 
effeminate, by aſſgciating with me? Or, where 
is the man who. hath. —— enſlaxed, by my 

| means, to any rico Naaum whatſoever?” . 


« Nay, verily ! far  Mztizus,. but 1 —— 


of many. whom thou haſt ee weber or | 
tees rather than their parents.” , : 


And, with good reaſop, replied soest 8 
when the point in queſtion, concerned educa- 


* chief ſtudy: And which af ou, if ſick, 
prefers not the advice of the phyſician to his 


people, — when collected in the. public aflembly, 
—do not they follow the opinion of him whom 
they think he moſt able, though he be 8 
their kindred 7 — And, in the choice of a gene- 
al Tou not to your fathers, rodents Day 
B 5. „ 


tion; ſinee no man but knows that I made this 


parents? Even the whole body of the Athenian th 


— 


n 


cen to 8 prefer the! inhany whom» 
think the beſt eye in r diſcipline? Si 


246 Certainly, jebngane. Metrros; Leider 
. N wi; 5 one ant. l its rn n Ape | 


i : 


5 How then 98704 it an holly re inded 
even by you, Mxrrrus, as a thing e 
the higheſt admiration; that, while in every 
bother inſtance, the man who-excels in any em- 
| ployment, is ſuppoſed not only entitled to a 
common regard, but receives many, and thoſe 
very diſtinguiſhing marks of honour ;, on 
the contrary, am perſecuted even to death, be- 
cauſe J am thought by many to have excelled 
in that employment Which is the moſt noble; 
and which hath for its aim the greateſt good bs 
mankind; by inſtructing our youth in the 
6 knowledge of their duty; and 4 c) in the 
; mind each virtuous Coda ke EEE | 


rving 
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. Nor-, doubtleſs, there were © ng other 
„„ F ſpoken at the trial, not only by Seck A- 
© TEs, but his friends, who were moſt zealous to 


| ſupport him; but I have not been careful to 


collect all that was ſpoken, yet think I have 


done enough to ſhew, and that moſt plainly, 


that the deſign of SOCRATES in fpeaking at 


iy: 5 this time, was no other than to exculpate him 
elf from any thing that might have the leaſt 
. appearance of impiety towards the Gods,: or of 


ice towards men. For, with regard to 


v7 death, he was no $+474 ſolicitous to importune 
dis judges, as the cuſtom was with others: Orr 
the contrarys A e it oe beſt time for 


. r cc ct oo 


: V' 

| him to die And, that he had thus. Jetrraited 
with himſelf, was ftill the more evident after 
his condemnation : 2 when he was ordered 
to fix his own penalty (c), he refuſed: to do it, 
neither would he ſalt: er any other to do it for 
him: Saying, that to Fre 4 penalty, implied a 
confeſſion of guilt.—And, afterwards, when his 
friends would have withdraws! him privately, 
he would not conſent; but aſked” them with a 
ſmile, © If they knew of any place beyond the 


borders of Attica, ene n could! not ap- 5 
proach him . r 


rr 


The triad being 2 Scree as it 151 


related, 2 to = s judges in oy r tak x 5 
manner : * 


« Tt is hiv ©; ye father 13 ichen all they 
5 inſtructed the witneſſes to bear, by per- 
jury, falſe Ae hte me; as _w as 


. 0% e land hadehwed . * ee 
9 ty, one fingle verdict was thought ſufficient, but 


Fe where the laws. were ſilent, a ſecond w neceſſary, _ 
to to declare the puniſhment the offender . bad incurred. | 


Before this ſecond ſentence was pronounced, the judges b 
Ve WW were ordered to value the crime, as CRO calls it; 
ly, and the offender himſelf was aſked, what penalty be, | 
at thought due to it; and the merits 'of che caſe” being 
m afterwards debated, the valuation was. admitted;* or 
aſt rejected, as the Fare ſaw reaſon: But Sockarzs 


fl incenſed them fo much with the anſwer he made 
to them, that they proceeded, without any delay, to 
0 paſs the fecond, or decretory ſentence àagainſt him, 


On and he was ee n to lr Aer 
Porr. N | 


< —_ „ on 4 3 4 pn ; 5 2 4 4 468 
2 


him SLID „„ a | tho, 


1 1 


| thoſe, who too readily obeyed their inſfructions, 


ſhould be conſcious to themſelves of much im 


piety and injuſtice: But that J, in any wiſe, 
fſhould be more troubled and caſt down, than 
before my condemnation, I ſee not, ſince 1 
ſtand here, unconvicted, of any of the crimes 
whereof I was accuſed: For no one hath prov- . 


ed againſt me, that I ſacrificed to any new 


_ deity ; or by oath appealed. to, or even made 


mention of the names of any other than Jupt-_ 


TER, JUNo, and the reſt of the deities, which, 

together with theſe, our city holds ſacred·— 
Neither have they once ſhewn, what were the 

means I made uſe of to corrupt the youth, at the 
very time that I was enuring them to a life of 
' patience and frugality. As for thoſe crimes, 
to which our laws have annexed death, as the 
only proper puniſhment ;——Sacrilege, Man- 


ſtealing (4), undermining of walls, or betray- 


ing of the eity,—my enemies do not even ſay,. 


that any of theſe things were ever once prac- 


HE tiſed by me: Wherefore, I the rather marvel, 


„ & But it is not for ne to be troubled on 
that account: For, if Tyie unjuſtly, the ſhame 
muſt be theirs. who put me unjuftly 

- fince, if e is ſhameful, ——ſo likewiſe 


to death; 


every act of it; but no diſgrace can it bring 


don me, that others. have not ſeen, that I was 
innocent. PALAMEDES likewiſe affords me this 
farther conſolation: For being like me, con- 


freemens children, in order to ſell for ſla ves, which 


( It was the praQice of maßy to ſteal flaves; or 


Was made capital at Athens, ——PoTTER, _ 


demned 


"> 


„8 


W 


reward, whatever could make them wisz and 
1 J ͤ Us tt 


1 


demned undeſervedly, he furniſhes, to this very 
day; more noble ſubjects for praiſe, than the 
man who had iniquitouſly cauſed his deſtrue- 
tion (e) :—And, I am perſuaded, that J alſo 


ſhall have the atteſtation of the time to come, 


as well as of that which is paſt daring eh that 1 


never wronged any man, or made 


im more 
depraved ; but, contrariwiſe, have ſteadily en- 
deavoured, throughout life, to benefit thoſe 
who converſed with me: Teaching them, to 
the very utmoſt of my power, and that without 


| Saying this he departed; the chearfulneſs of 
his countenance, his geſture and whole deport- 


ment bearing teſtimony to the truth of what he 


had juſt declared. And, ſeeing ſome of thoſe, 


who accompanied him, weeping, —he aſked, 


| what it meant? and why they were now afflict- 5 
ed? For, knew ve not, ſaid he, long ago; 


N | , SE $3 TH 
even by that whereof I was produced, that I 


was born mortal: If, indeed, I had been 
taken away, when the things which are moſt 


- 


(e) When the Grecian kings were to go to the 


; ſrege of Troy, ULysses, to fave himfelf from going, 


counterfeited madneſs ; which PaLamtnts ſuſpect- 


inp, ordered they ſhould lay ULuvysses's fon in the 


ſurrow where the father was ploughing with an ox 


and an aſs, and ſowing ſak. ULyssszs immediately. _ 


ſtayed the plough to ſave his child; by which, being, 


diſcovered, he was compelled to go to the wars. For, 


this, and for other rea ſons —¶ /ee Mem. of Soc. B. 4. 


P. 255. —Urxsses hated PALamzpes z andartfyly 


contrived his death g. 


tut 
deſirable; flowed in upon me abundantly ; % with 
ood reaſon it might have been lamented ; and, 


z by myſelf, as well as others: Bit if I am only. 
to be removed, when difficulties, of every kind, 
are ready to break i in upon me; we ought ra- 
ther to rejoice, as though my affairs went on 
the moſt proſperoulty.” | 


| ApPoLoDORUS being pt ene l 
el SOCRATES extremely, though otherwiſe 


a weak man, he faid to him, But it grieveth 


me, my SOCRATES | to have you die fo un- 
juſtly !? Sock AES, with much tenderneſs, _ 
. laying his hand upon his head, anſwered ſmiling, 


— 


—< And what, my wmaickdloved APPOLODORUS 1 Z 


5 would'ſt thou rather e had eee er me 


rer 1 


Tei is likewiſe W Gat on ſeeing . 


Tus paſs by,.“ There goes a man, ſaid. he, 5 
not a little vain-glorious, on ſuppoſing he ſhal! 
have atchieved ſomething great and noble, in 

putting me to death, becauſe I once ſaid, that 


ſince he himſelf had been dignified with ſome: 


of the chief offices in the city, it was wrong 
in him to breed up his ſon to the trade of a 
tanner: — But he muſt be a fool, continued 


SocraTEs, who ſeeth not that he. who at all. 


times performs things uſeful, and excellent, is 
alone the HERO. And, truly, added SOCRATES, 
as Homer makes ſome, who were near the 
time of their diſſolution, look forward into fu- 
turity; 7, likewiſe, have a mind to ſpeak 
ſomewhat oraculouſiy: Now it happened, I 
was once, for a ſhort time, with this ſame ſon 
of 1 1 and | plainly, Cham: he neither 
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wanted tatents nor activity, therefore I ſaid, it 
was not fitting that the youn man ſhould con- 


tinue in ſuch a ſtation: 


ut, continuing as 


he fill doth; deſtitute at the ſame time of any | 
virtuous inſtructor, to guide and reſtrain him 
within the bounds of duty; he muſt ſoon fall 
a prey to ſome evil inclination, that will ny 


vert RY into vice and ruin.” 


ita in thus ein 0 propheßed 


not untruly ; for the young man delighted ſo 


much in wine, that he ceaſed not drinking, 


whether night or day; whereby he became per- 
fectly uſeleſs to his country, to his friends, and 


even to himſelf : The memory of AxyTus 335 
likewiſe held in the higheſt deteſtation (5): 


And that not only on the account of his Le 
crimes, but for the ſcandalous manner in nen 


1 had educated his ſon. 0 


af” 


Mow, it cannot be Sober, Jos SocnarEe, ;- 


by ſpeaking thus highly of himſelf,” incurred 


the more envy ; and made his judges ſtill the 


more ea r to condemn him: Vet, I think, 
> indeed, he "ly: obtained that Ty . che 


i 7 J The 8 ſoon 8 ſenſible of the 
| miſchief they had done, in putting SocraTts to 
death; and fo bated the authors of it, that they 


would not ſuffer any of them to light fire at their 


: hearths : They would not anſwer them a queſtion : 


They would not bathe with them; and if they were 


ſeen to touch ever ſo large a veſſel of water, they 3 
threw. it away as impure: *till, at laſt, theſe men, 


unable to bear this uſage any longer, hanged them- # | 


gods 


; 
8 
4 o_ 


A * 


than SocRATEs, for promoting his defign 
MOST FORTUNATE OF ALL MANKIND. — | 


e CO 
gods decreed to thoſe my moſt love ;—a diſ- 


charge from life, when life is become a bur- 
then; and that, by a means, of all others, the 


moſt eaſy. Yet here, as well on every other 
 accafion, SQCRATES demonſtrated the firmneſs 
of his ſou}, For although he was fully per- 
ſuaded, that to die would be the beſt for him; 
yet did he not difcover any anxious ſolicitude; 
any womaniſh longings for the hour of his diſ- 
folution; but waited its approach with the 
ſame ſteady tranquillity, and unaffected com- 
placency, with which he afterwards went out 
of life. And, truly, when I confider the wif- 
dom and greatneſs of ſoul, ſo eſſential to this 
man, I find it not more out of my power to 
forget him, than to remember, and not PRAISE 
him. And, if among thoſe who are moſt ſtu- 
dious to excel in virtue, there be any who hath 


found a perſon to converſe with, more proper 


F 
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- SOCRATES.” 
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In HAV E "a e by i arguments 5 
the accuſers of SOCRATES could perſuade the 


8 Athenians that he had behaved. in fuch a man- : 


ner towards the republic, as to deſerve death: 


For the accuſation N 1 755 s wa 
to this effect: | CO 


« geri is s criminal ; ; inaſmuch 28 8 ae - 
cc kaowledgeth not the gods, whom the „ 
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4. wad; new avidin :—He is 1 criminal, 
66 becauſe as e the JOS. 7 


"Now, as to the firſt of the ofs, that he acknow- 


| ledged not the gods whom the republic held ſacred, 
bat proof could they bring of this; ſince 
it was manifeſt that he often ſacrificed, both at 

| home, and on the common altars ? Neither was 
it in ſecret that he made uſe of divination ; it 
being a thing well known among the people, 
that SOCRATES ſhould declare, his Genius gave 
him frequent intimations of the future; whence, 


principally, as it ſeems to me, his accuſers im- 
mp to him the crime of introducing new deities. 
ut ſurely, herein, SOCRATES introduced no- 


thing newer, or. more frange (2), than any 
other, who, placing confidence in divination, 
? make uſe of auguries „ and omens (c), and 


ſymbols, 


55 The ſenſe be this FR an Rus with the 


notes which here follow upon the ſeveral particulars 


contained in it, were obligingly given me by one not 
more known for his leur ning, than eſteemed for his 


5 candour and beet. Ha 1b. of Saliſ. 


bury: 


— 


674 Fe RIES. "ths Greek 0 which originally 
*{gnifying birds, was, by metaphor, taken to fignity 


that diſcovery of POE: to which birds were ſup- 
b inſtrumental. | 


le) Gus NS. * Greek Sha voices, - has dos 


| clarations of the gods, by expreſs words of their own, 
heard in temples, groves, and other places; or inci- 


dental expreſſions dropt by human beings ; who, witk- 
out ren it themſelves, were ſuppoſed to be made 


* channels 


enden (4), and ſacrifices (e). For theſe ne 
ſuppoſe not that the birds, or perſons they 
meet unexpectedly, know what is good for 


them ; but that the gods, by their means, give 


channels of divine communications. Thus, when 

Paulus Emitivs was juſt returned from the ſenate, 
where the conduct of the war with the. Macedonian 
king Pexsts had been decreed to his care, he found 
his little daughter TRRTIA in tears. On his tenderly 
kiſſing her, and demanding the cauſe : My dear father, 
ring poyg-e Perſa is dead. Perſa (according to the 
Latin idiom for PexsEs) was the name of her lap- 
dog. The father, eagerly embracing. her, cries out, 
Acipio OMEN, - mea filia :- 
omen, A Milius ſoon aſter went, and Peksts was 
conquered,” Cic. de Divinat: L. 1. C. 46. Accord- 

ing to this idea of the word omen, the old etymolegiſts 
very properly inform us, that it was originally written 

Oremen quod fit ex ore, as being a method of divina- 


tion whith proceeds from the mouth,” 


(a) SymBoLs. In Greek ze, or LAM = 


ſigns, ſymbols, or external types, by which ſomething 


elle more latent was ſignified, on the explanation of 
which depended the ſkill of the diviner. Thus from 
CicgRo, in the ſame tract above quoted, we learn 
that when king Mipas was a child, the ants, as he 
was ſleeping, filled his mouth with grains of corn; 
and that when PLA TO was ſleeping in his cradle, the 
bees came and ſeated themſelves on his lips. Theſe: 
ſymbols were explained to foretel the future riches of 
the firſt, and the future eloquence of the latter. Cic. 


(e) SackifiegEs. In Greek evriar The in ſpection 


of the entrails of victinis, and the divination tbence 
deduced, are too well known to need explanation. 


certain 


My child, I ſeize the 


0 MERMOIRS of 


certain intimations of the future, to thoſe who 
apply themſelves to divination. And the ſame 
alſo was his opinion; only with this differ- 
ence; that while the greateſt part ſay, they are 
per ſuaded, or diſſuaded, by the flights of birds, 


—— o- > tr 


or ſome accidental occurrence, ——SOCRATES, 
on the contrary, ſo aſſerted concerning theſe 
matters, as he knew them from an internal con- 
ciouſneſ; declaring it was his genius from 
whom he received his information. And, in 
conſequence of theſe ſignifications, (communi- 
” cated, as he ſaid, by his genius) SOCRATES | 
. would frequently forewarn his friends, what 
3m might be well for them to do, and what to or- 
'F bear; and ſuch as were guided by his advice, 
Ti found their advantage in ſo doing ; while thofe 
| Who neglected it, had no ſmall cauſe for re- 
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 (}) As an inſtance of this, it is aid, that after the 
defeat of the Athenians, at the battle of Delium, he 
told Ar:c1nB1apgs, and thoſe who were with him, 
That he had juft received intimations from his ge- 
_ « nius, that they ſhould not take the fame road the 
<< greateſt part of their broken forces had taken, but 
turn into ſome other.” By which means, thoſe who 
paid regard to his admonitions eſcaped ; while the reſt, 
being overtaken by: a party of the enemy's horſe, were 
either killed on the ſpot, or made priſoners, Neither 
doth this, or any of the like inſtances, oppoſe the 
opinion of thoſe who ſay SocRATES's genius was no- 
thing more than ſound judgment, or reaſon, free from 
all the warpings and miſts of paſſion 4 improved by! 
experience, and a careful obſervation of nature and 
things. ConneLivs Nsros called prudence a kind 
BFB 
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= Now, who is there that will not readily ac- 
knowledge, that SocRATEs could have no de- 


ſire to appear to his friends either as an enthu- 

ſiaſt, or arrogant boaſter; which, however, 
would have been unavoidable, had he openly 
aſſerted that notices of the future had been given 
him by the deity; while a failure in the event 
made the falſehood of the aſſertion notorious to 
all. Wherefore, it is manifeſt, SocRArEs fore- 
told nothing, but what he firmly believed would, 
hereafter, 2 fulfilled :;—But, where could he 


place this full confidence, excluſive of a deity; 


and. how could one, who thus confided, be ſaid 
to acknowledge no öde 
Farther :—Although SocRATEs always ad- 
viſed his followers to perform the neceſſary af- 
fairs of life in the beſt manner they were able; 
yet, with regard to every thing, the event 
whereof was Joubtful, he conſtantly ſent them 
to conſult the oracle, whether it ought, or ought 
not, to be undertaken. He likewiſe aſſerted, 
that the ſcience of divination Was neceſſary for 
all ſuch as would govern, ſucceſsfully, either 
cities or private families: For, although he 


therein; whether architecture, mechanics, agri- 
culture, ſuperintending the labourer, managing 
the finances, or practiſing the art of war; yet 
even here, the gods, he would fay, thought 
proper to reſerve to themſelves, in all theſe 
things, the knowledge of that part of them 
which was of the moſt importance ; ſince he, 
who was the moſt careful to cultivate his field, 
could not know,-of a certainty, who ſhould 


thought every one might chuſe his own way 
of life, and afterwards, by his induſtry, excel 


reap 


1 1 MI of 


T 
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$ reap the fruit of. . He. Who built bis houſe 


1 He moſt fe was. not ſure who ſhould ; in- 


al ſelf a ſource of much ſorrow; and he who 


| who had recourſe to divination, on every, deca- 


e who was the beſt ſkilled in the 
art gt war, could not ſay, whether it would be 
for his intereſt to command the army : Neither 

; he who was the moſt able to direct in the ad- 
7 miniſtration, whether for his to preſide over 
the city. The man who married a fair wife, 
in hopes of happineſs, might procure for him- 


6 
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formed the moſt powerful alliances, might come 
in time, by their means, to be. expelled his 
country. SOCRATES, therefore eſteemed all 
thoſe as no other than madmen, who, exclud- 
ing the deity, referred the ſucceſs of their de- 
ſigns to nothing higher . than human prudence. 
15 likewiſe thought thoſe not much better, 


ſion; as if a man was to conſult the oracle, 
7 whether he ſhould give the reins of his. chariot 
| into the hands of one ignorant, or well verſed 
in the art of driving; or place, at the helm of Ha 
his ſhip, à ſkilful or unſkilful pilot. He alſo tt 


, ve; 9 "6. 


„ thought it a kind of impiety, to importune the r. 


„ beyond his comprehenſion, . for thee he ought 
always to apply to the oracle ; ; the gods being 


gods with our enquiries. concerning things, of Hin 
Which we may gain the knowledge by number, ax 
weight, or meaſure; it being, as it ſeemed to War 
him, incumbent on man to make himſelf ac- 
15. quainted with whatever the gods had placed 
© - within his power : As for ſuch things as were 


ever ready to communicate knowledge to thoſe, 
: whole e care e had been to render wen propitious. 


Sockarzs 


s CRATES 43 


ſc . SocRATES was, almoſt, continually in men's 
n- WW ſight. The firſt hours of the morning were 
uſually ſpent in the places ſet apart for walk - 

ing, or the public exerciſes; and from thence 
he went to the forum, at the time when the 
people were accuſtomed to aſſemble. The re- 
mainder of the day was paſſed, where might be 
ſeen the greateſt concourſe of the Athenians; 
and, for the moſt part, he ſo diſcourſed, that 


ſaid: Vet no one ever obſerved SocRATES ei- 
ther ſpeaking or practiſing any thing impious, 
or profane; neither did he amuſe himſelf, like 
others, with making curious reſearches into the 

works of nature; and finding out how this, 
ce. which ſophiſts call the world, had its begin- 
ter, ning; or what thoſe powerful ſprings which 
ca- influence celeſtial bodies. On the contrary, he 
cle, Mdemonſtrated the folly of thoſe who . buſted 
riot W themſelves much in ſuch fruitleſs diſquifitions ; 
rſed M—-—aſking, whether Oy thought they were 
n of Walready ſufficiently inſtructed in human affairs, 
alſo that they undertook, only, to meditate on di- 
2 the ¶ vine? Or, if paſſing over the f, and conſin- 
„ of ing their enquiries altogether to the latter, they 
aber, Happeared, even to themſelves, to act wiſely, 


* aC- not perceive, it was not for man to inveſtigate 
laced Wſuch matters; for thoſe among them who arro- 
ught with the greateſt facility talk on theſe ſubjects, 


ui hear whatſoever hgͥne 


d to Hand as became men. He marvelled they ſhould 


5 | 4 F TOE nne r 
being never agreed in the ſame opinjon; but like 


hoſe, I madmen, ſome of vhom tremble when no dan- 
10us. ger is near; while others fear no harm at the 
Napproach of things hurtful : So theſe philoſo- 
ATES Wphers; ſome of them aſſerting there was no 
25 . : FITTED | . riß 
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ſhame in pln or doing any thing before the 


people; others ſending their diſciples into foli- 


tude; as if nothing innocent could be perform- - 
ed ed by us in public. Some regarding neither 
temples nor altars, nor reverencing any thing 
CY as divine; while others thought 
a nothing could be found too vile for an | 
of their adoration.——Even among thoſe who 5 
laboriouſty employed themſelves in ſtudying the 
univerſe, and oe nature of all things, ſome 
imagined the whole of Being to be ſimply One 
only; others, that bemps are in number infinite : 
Some, that all things are eternally moving; others, 
that nothing can be moved at all : Some, that all 
things are generated and defirozed ; others, that 5 
there can never *. Fee ro er 15 tructi : 


1 0 ern (8)- 


| 46) This WIFE with the  fallowing note upon it, 
together with the note marked 198 were sien to the 
5 N 8 by Mr. Ha Anis. the 1 


2 this paſſage SoCratEs hes en to A Wa 
euledenm, partly phyſical, partly metaphyſical, of tbe 
5 phüloſophers, who lived before him, and whoſe writ- 


ings now ate either wholly loſt, or only preſerved in 
fragments by AzISTOTLE, Cicero, S1IMPLICIUS, _ 


| Sc. The names of theſe ancient ſages were Melis- 


sus, PaxMEnIDES, ANaxAceryus, HeeacliTus; s, 


Deuoczirus, tc. It would be ſuperfluous in this 
place to ſay any thing cancerning: their opinions, the 


divermy among them is ſufficiently ſet forth by our 


author, and it is en I di wah 9 reſts the force of bis 
N 128 | | 
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ne would afk, coneetning theſe buſy en- 


quirers into the nature of ſuch things as are 
only to be produced by # divine power, whe. . 
ther, as thoſe artiſts who have been 'inftructed 


in ſome art, believe they are able to practiſe it 


at pleaſure, ſo they, having found out che im- 
mediate cauſe, believe they ſhall be able, for 
their own benefit, or that of others, to produce 


winds and rain; the vieiſfitudes of time; or the 
change of ſeaſons? Or if indeed altogether deſ- 


titute of this hops, they could content them- 
 ſeives with ſuch fraitles knowledge? © 


In this manner would he reaſon coneerning 
thoſs people who gave themſelves up to ſuch 
uſeleſs ſpeculations: As for himſelf, min, and 

What related to man, were the only ſubjects on 


| whith he choſe to employ himfelf. To this 


purpoſe, all his enquiries and converſation 


turned upon what was pious, what impious; 


unjuſt; what wiſdom, what folly z what cou- 
rage, what cowardice; what a ſtate or 2 + 


community, what the character of a ſtateſman 
ot politician ; what a government of men (5), 


what the character of one equal to ſuch govern- 


O 


contradiſtinè 


hotſes by hotlemien. 


ment. It was on theſe, and other matters of 
the ſame kind, that he uſed to diſſert; in which 


% He 1 75 5 here of the government of men, in 
ion to that of brites, as practiſed over 
theep by. ſhepherds, over cattle by herdfinen, oyer 
| The brutes all conſidered as ir= 
ratiznal, but man as rational. See this matter finely 
ilteftrated by Xtwnornon, in the beginning of his 
„ (( 
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ſubjects, thoſe who were knowing he uſed to 


eſteem men of honour and goodness; and thoſe 
who were ignorant, to be no better than the _ 


baſeſt of ſlaves (i). 


That the judges of Socharzs ſhould err 


concerning him, in points wherein his opinion 


might not be apparently manifeſt, I marvel not; 
but that ſuch 3 as had been ſpoken plainly, 
and acted eperly, ſhould have no weight with 
them, is indeed wonderful ;——tfor, Lois of 


the ſenate, and having taken, as was cuſtomary, 


the ſenatorial oath, by which he bound himſelf 


to act in all things conformable to the laws, 

and arriving in his turn to be preſident of the 
aſſembly of the people (4), he boldly refuſed to 
give his ſuffrage to the iniquitous ſentence _ 


which condemned the nine captains (/), two 
e „ J2ö;—⁵w OR © wh, 


ti) Ericrertvs confines the ſtudy and enquiries of 
men to yet narrower bounds ; for he fays,—** As the 
A ſubject-matter of a carpenter, is wood; of a fta- 
«©, tuary, braſs ; ſo of the art of living, the ſubject- 


matter is, each perſon's «vn life :”—But the more 


_ enlarged ſcheme of SocxaTEts ſeems more amiable, 
as more juſt. e 5 5 „ 


(4) riss. 


Ohe crime alledged againſt theſe men was, their 


after a ſea fight with the Lacedemonians, though they 
could plead in excuſe for the not doing it, the being 
prevented by a violent ſtorm. SocRaTES, notwith- 


| landing Tux R Runs, one of his followers and 


friends, had prelerred the accuſation, oppoſed it 


_ ſtrongly; 


wo ot 


SOCRATES. | ” BE 


of whom were ERASMIDES.and THRASELLUS 
to an unjuſt death; being neither intimidated 
with the menaces of the great, nor the fury of 


the people; but ſteadily preferring the ſanctity 
of an oath to the ſafety of his perſon: for he 
was perſuaded the aw" watched over the actions 


and the affairs of men, in a way altogether 


different to what the vulgar imagined; for 


while theſe limited their knowlcd ge to /ome parti- 
culars only, SOCRATES, on the contrary, ex- 
tended it to all; firmly perſuaded, that every 
word, every action, nay even our moſt retired 
deliberations, were open to their view (n); 
that they were every where preſent, and com- 
| municated to mankind all ſuch knowledge as re- 
lated to the conduct of human life: Where- 
__ I greatly wonder the Athenians could 
ever ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded that 8o- 
CRATES retained ſentiments injurious to the 
Deity ! He, in whom nothing was ever ob 


| ſerved unbecoming that reverence ſo juſtly due 
to the gods; but, on the contrary, ſo behaved 


towards e both 1 in Wed to his a and 


| Airongly ; and FIRE called: upon to put hs judgment 
in writing, as his office required him, he told them at 


firſt he was unacquainted with the law-terms ; and at 


laſt abſolutely refuſed to do it. 


( When you bare ſhut your door, ich Ex Ic- 
rErus, and darkened your room, remember never 


to ſay, you are alone: For Gop is within, and your 


Genius is within, and what need They of light to 
"fe was you are veg P—CARTE R'S Eric. 
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his Adios, that 
mean himſelf in fuch a manner, muſt be, in 
fact, and ought alſo to be eſteemed, Aa ron Wo 


the trueſt and 2 N e 
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B UT it is till matter of more wonder to me, 
| that any one could be prevailed on to believe, 
that SOCRATES was d'corrupter of youth Sock A- 
TES, the moſt ſober, and the moſt chaſte of all 

| mankind! ſupporting with equal chearfulnefss 


the extreme, whether of heat or cold (n)! Who 


funk at no hardſhips, deelined no labeur, 
und knew ſo perfectly how to moderate his de- 
ſires, as to make the tte he poſſefſed altogether 

ſufficient for him! Could ſuch a one be an 
encourager of impiety, injuſtice, luxury, in- 
temperance, effeminacy?:— But, fo far from 


any ſuch thing, that on the contrary he re- 


chaimed many from 'theſe vices, by kindling 


in their minds a love of virtue; encouraging 


ma to think, that by a ſtedfaſt perſeverance 


they might make themſelves eſteemed, by be- 


coming virtuous men: and although he never 


undertook to be a teacher of ethers ; yet, as he 


practiſed the virtues he ſought to recommend, 


I.!) It was his cuſtom: never to drink on his return 
from his exerciſes, till after having poured abroad the 
_ firſt bucket of water, though ready to die with thirſt 
and heat; and this, es he laid to exerciſe his pa- 
tience, and accuftom his ſenſual appetites the betten 


* 


C 3 of thoſe 
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thoſe who converſed with him were animated 
with the hopes of becoming one day wiſe, 


from the influence of his example. Not that 
SOCRATES ever omitted a due concern for his 


body; neither did he commend thoſe who did : 
he would even frequently blame the people 
Whoſe cuſtom it was to eat to exceſs, and after 


wards uſe immoderate exerciſe; ſaying, that 


men ſhould only eat till nature was ſatisfied, 


and then apply themſelves to ſome moderate ex- : 


erciſe ; which would not only keep the. bo 5 
in health, ö but 5 ſet the min 


the more proper diſcharge of its peculiar du- 


ties. 


1 0 


n his apparel nothing was either delicate or 


oſtentatious; and the ſame might be ſaid with 
_ reſpect to his whole manner of living: yet 
no man ever became avaricious, from having 
converſed with SOCRATES :. on the c 
many were reclaimed from. this infamous vice, 
by his example, as they had been already from 
many others; while they obſerved him not only 
to forbear the taking any reward of thoſe who 
| ſought his converſation, but heard him earneft= 
ly contend it was neceſſary to do ſo, for any 
one who deſired to avoid flavery : for ſuch, he 
. would ſay, as ſubmit to receive a pecuniary re- 
turn for the inſtructions they beſtow, are no 


e contrary, 


1 


longer at liberty to give, or with-hold them; 


but, like ſo many ſlaves, are at the will of 
thoſe from whom they are content to receive 
wages: therefore he much admired, that the 


man who profeſſed himſelf a teacher 2 Dir tue, 
ſhould debaſe himſelf ſo far; unleſs he either 


_ underſtood not, that to gain a virtuous friend 


Was 


be wanting in gratitude to their greateff 
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was the 4 eateſt of all acquiſitions; or at 
leaſt feared, as h viſe 
and virtuous by his inftructions, might yet 


, that ſuch as had been made wiſe 
bene- 


But, far from any ſuch abſurdity, SocRA- 
Ts, without ſetting himſelf up for an inſtru e 
tor, had full confidence, that all who attended 


to his diſcourſes, and embraced his doctrines, 


would never fail in point of friendſhip, either 

to him, or to each other :—how then could 

a man like this, be a corrupter of youth; unleſs, 
haply, the ſtudy of virtue ſhould be the way to 


corrupt the morals, and incline mankind to be 


come more diſſolute. 


But, fays his accuſers, .** SocRATEs makes 


thoſe who. converſe with him, conteraners. of 


the laws; calling it madneſs, to leave to chance 

the election of our magiſtrates ; while no one 
would be willing to take a pilot, an architect, 
or even a teacher of muſic, on the ſame terms; 


though miſtakes in ſuch things would be far 


 lefs fatal than errors in the adminiſtration.“ 
With theſe, and the like diſcourſes, he brought, 
( (as was ſaid) the youth 19 degrees to ridicule 
and contemn the eſtabliſhed form of govern- 
ment; and made them thereby, the more head- 
ſtrong and audacious. Wo 7... 


Nov, it ſeemeth to me, that Whoever ap- 


plies himſelf to the ſtudy of wiſdom, in hopes 
of becoming one dy” apap of directing his 
fellow-citizens, will not indulge, but rather 


take pains to /ubdue whatever he finds in his 
1 A* R a | 
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temper of turbulent and impetuous; knowing 
that enmity and danger are the attendants on 
force; while the path of perſuaſion is all ſecu⸗ 
rity and good-will: for they who are compell- 
ed hate whoever compels them, ſuppoſing they 
have been injured ; whereas we conciliate the 
_ affection of thoſe we gain by perſuaſion ; while 
they conſider it as a kindneſs, to be applied to 
in ſuch a manner. Therefore, it is only for 
thoſe to employ force, who poſſeſs ſtrength 
without judgment; but the well-adviſed will 
have recourſe to other means, Beſides, he who | 
pretends to carry his point by force, hath need 
of many aſſociates; but the man who can per- 
uad, knows, that he is of himſelf ſufficient 
for the purpoſe: neither can ſuch a one be 
| ſuppoſed forward to ſned blood; for, who is 
there would chooſe to deffroy. a felloweciugen, 
rather than make a friend of him, by mildnefs 


1 But, adds his accuſer, © CRTTIAS and Al- 
= CIBIADES were two of his intimate friends 
1 and theſe were not only the moſt profligate of 
| manking, but involved their country in the 

4 _ greatelt misfartunes; for, as among tbe thirty 
| none was ever found ſa cruel and rapacious as 
 Crrr1as; ſo, during the democracy, none was 
ſo audaciqus, ſo Jifſolute, or fo inſolent, as 
 ALCIBIADES.” SUITES 22 22 44 4 apnt tj 


Now I ſhall not take upon me to exculpate 
either of theſe men; but ſhall only relate at 
| What time, and, as I think, to what end, they 


became the followers of Sockarks. 


_ Crrriag 
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| Caritas! and ALCIBIADES, were, of all the 
Athenians, by nature the moſt ambitions; aim- 
ing, at what price ſoever, to fet themſelves at 
the head of the eommonwealth, and thereby 
exalt their names beyonds that of any other: 
they 'faw' that SOCRATES lived well- ſatisfied _ 
with his own feanty poſſeſſions ;/ that he could 
reſtrain every paſkon within its proper bounds, 
and lead the minds of his hearers, by the pow- 
er of his reaſoning, to what purpoſe he moſt 
defired: underſtanding - this, and being ſuch 
men as we have already defcribed them, will 
any ons ſay it was the t9mporance of SOCRATES, | 
or his way of life, they were in love with; and 
not rather, that by hearing his difcourſes, and 
obſerving bis actions, they might the better | 
know how to vor, tacks eder and ne : 
the people? 2 21 


"4 Andy bh, 'Y am „ eh 
that if ahe Is had given to theſe Be 
choice of paffing theif whole lives after the 
manner of Sor ATESs, or dying the next mo- 
ment, the laſt would have des Were as 
by much the moſt eligible- And their own be- 
haviour bears ſufficient teſtimony to the truth 
of this aſſertion; for, no ſooner did they ima- 
ne they ſurpaſſed in knowledge the reſt of - - 
Melt cotemporaries, who, together with them- 
ſelves; had attended on 'Socaaras; but they 
left him, to plunge into buſineſs and the affairs 
of the adminiſtration; the only end they N | 
TRI in Jenin to rer rd _ 
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But, perhaps, it may be objected, that "I 


' CRATES ought not to have diſcourſed with his 
followers on the affairs of government, till he 


had firſt inſtructed them how to behave with | 
ar am I from 
ſaying otherwiſe: And ſhall: only obſerve, that 
it is commonly the practice with thoſe who are 
teachers of others, to perform in the preſence 
of their pupils the things they would recom- 
mend; to the end, that while they enforced 
them on their minds, by the ſtrength of their 
reaſonings, they might ſet forth, by their ex- 
ample; the manner in bien they are Ans. Ir... 


Nom. pub ep to e of: hols * Ex: 
_thods of inſtruction. I know not of any. who- 
went beyond SOCRATES ; his whole life ſerving; 
as an example of the moſt unblemiſhed inte- 
grity ; at the ſame time that he ever reaſoned. 
with a peculiar force and energy, on-virtue, 
and thoſe ſeveral duties which are becoming us 
as men. And it is certain; that even CRITIAS 
and ALCIBIADES. themſelves behaved ſoberly 
and wiſely all the time they converſed wit th. | 
him; not that they feared puniſhment ;, but as: 


ſuppoſing a regular conduct would Deſt? fore: - 
the end they had 1 in view. 


Newinbeleth, 1 0 chere are . 1 
1 themſelves on the account of their phi- 
loſophy; who allow not that a virtuous man can 
ever be any other than virtuous, but, that be 
who is once temperate, modeſt, juſt, muſt al- 
ways remain ſo; becauſe the habits of theſe. 


\ virtues being deeply imprinted, cannot after- 


werds be eraſed out of the minds of men, But. 
+ I hold | 


gogdneſs.“ He was born in the 39th Olympiad, 


ES „ e 1 


I hold not this opinion; for, as the body from 
diſuſe may come in time to be deprived of all 


its powers, ſo the mental faculties may loſe all 
their energy, through a neglect of their being 
exerted duly, and the man no longer able to 


act, or not act, in the manner that beſt be- 


comes him. Therefore, fathers, Although other- 
wiſe well aſſured of the good diſpofition of 
their children, forget not to warn them againſt 
the company of ill men; knowing, that as to 


converſe with the good, muſt, exerciſe and im- 


prove every virtue; ſo, to aſſociate With the 3 
bad, muſt prove no leſs pernicious and Hageful. 
And to this purpoſe alſo the poet () 


Although uncon/cious of the pleaſing charm, _ 
The mind ſtill bends where friendſhip points the 

Let virtue, then, thy partner's boſom warm, 
Left vice ſhould lead thy ſoften'd foul aſtray “ 
3 N 
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In the ſame mind, now good, now bad, prevails.” 


And with theſe do I agree; for, as we may | 
obſerve, people who have learnt verſes . ſoon 


forget them, if not frequently repeated; ſo will 
it prove with regard to the precepts of philoſo- 


(e) Tur 0Gnts.—The character of this poet is, 


That he reſcued poetry from trifling and pfeleſs 
ſubjects, to employ it in the ſervice of vittue and 


% 


This elegant tranſlation was given me by a kind 


e Ka : 
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phy; they flip out of the memory, and along 
with them we loſe the very ideas which kin- 
dled and nouriſhed in our fouls the lobe of vir- 
tue; which ideas once gone, no wonder if the 
practice of it ceafes ſoon after, I have obſerv- 
ed farther; that ſuch men as are hurried away 
with an inordinate love, whether of wine or 
women, become Jeſs capable of attending to 
what will be for their advantage; or refraining 
from what is to their harm: ſo that it hath 
4 often happened, that many, who before were 
1 remarkable for their oeconomy, no ſooner be- 
. came ſlaves to one or other of theſe paſſions, 
it but all things went to ruin; and have ſquan- 
= dered away their ſubſtance, were compelled, 
_ throuzh want, to ſubmit to ſuch offices, as 
Wi they themſelves had once thought ſhameful. 
How then ſhall we ſay, that he who is once 
temperate, cannot become intemperate ; or, that 
he who acts uprightly, at one time, cannot, at 
another act the very contrary ?—For myſelf, I 1 
am perſuaded, that no one virtue can ſubſiſt 
. diligently : and 
temperance more eſpecially ; becauſe our ſen- _ 
ual, deſires, being ſcated with our. minds, in 
dhe fame body, are continually ſoliciting us to 
b a compliance with thoſe appetites nature hath _ 
| _ implanted; though at the expence of virtue, 
and all things virtuous. Wherefore, [ can well 
| imagine, that even ALCIBIADES and CRITIAS 
5 could reſtrain their vicious inclinations, while 
1 they accompanied with SOCRATES, and had the 
aſſiſtance of his example; but being at a diſ- 
tance from him, ——CRITIAs,. retiring into 
Theſſaly, there very foon compleated his ruin, 5 
by chuling to aſſociate with libertines, raten 
n 2 e "than. 
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than with ſuch as were men of ſobriety and in- 
tegrity ;—while ALCIBIADES, ſeeing himſelf 
fought after by women of the higheſt rank, on 
account of his beauty; and at the ſame time 
much flattered by many who were then in pow- 
er, becauſe of the credit he had gained, not 
only in Athens, but with ſuch as were in al- 
liance with her !——in a word; perceiving 
how much he was the favourite of the people; 
and placed, as it were, above the reach of a2 
competitor ; neglected that care of himſelf © 
Which alone could ſecure him: like the ath- 
letic, who will not be at the trouble to con- 
tinue his exerciſes, on ſeeing no one near, able 
to difpute the prize with him. Therefore, in 
fuch an extraordinary concurrence of circum- 
{ſtances as befel theſe men; puffed up with the 
nobility of their birth, clated with their riches, 
and inland with their power; if we conſider 
the company they ſell into, together with their 
many unhappy opportunities for riot and in- 
temperance, can it ſeem wonderful, ——ſeparat- _ 
ed as they were from SOCRATES, and this for 
ſo long a time tO, if at lenght they became 
N altogether degenerate, and rofe to that height 
N of pride and inſolence to which we have been 
Werne 88 


But the crimes of theſe men are, it ſeems, 
in the opinion of his accuſer, to be charged 
upon SocRATEs; yet allows he no praiſe for 
keeping them within the bounds: of: their duty 
in that part of life which is generally. found 
the moſt intemperate and untractable: never- 
theleſs, on all other occaſions, men judge not 
in this manner. For, what teacher of muſic, 
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or any other art of ſcience, was ever known to 
incur cenſure, becauſe the ſcholar, whom he 
had well inſtructed, Sas ah all he had been 
taught, when placed under the care of ſome 
other maſter ? Or what father would condemn _ 
_ thoſe companions of his fon, with whom the 
firſt years of his life had been ſpent innocently ; 
becauſe afterwards he had been drawn aſide 
into riot and debauchery, by affociating him 
ſelf with very different people? Will he not 

rather beſtow the greater praiſe on the one, by 
how much more he ſees his ſon hath been cor- 
rupted by the other? Even parents, them- 
ſelves, are not blamed for the faults of their 
children, though educated under their own eye, 
provided they are careful not to ſer wan them = 
any ill e : 5515 


Here, 1 8 5 is the 02% e to * 
tried SOCRATES : “ Hath his life been wick- 

ed? ——Jet him be conſidered, and condemn'd, 
as a wicked man: But, if otherwiſe ; >; 
he hath ſteadily and 0 nvaringly perſevered in the TH 

paths of virtue, —acculſe him not of erimes, 
en his ſou” never knew.” 


60 Vet, it may be, he countenanced thoſe 
vices in others, which in his own perſon. he | 
choſe not to commit! . bs 


"But far from N were all 3 com- 
3 On the contrary, when CRITIAS 
Was ea with the love of EuTHyypemus, 
he earneſtly endeavoured to cure him of ſo baſe 
a paſſion ; ſhewing how illiberal, how inde- 


cent, 
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cent, how unbecoming the man of honour, to 
fawn, and cringe, and meanly act the beggar: 


before him, too, whom of all others he the 


moſt earneſtly ſtrove to gain the eſteem of; and, 
after all, for a favour which carried along with 
it the greateſt infamy. And when he ſucceed- 
ed not in his private remonſtrances; CRITIASC 
ſtill perſiſting in his unwarrantable deſigns, —— 
Sock AT ES, it is ſaid, reproached him in the 
preſence of many, and even before the beloved 
_EUTHYDEMUS; reſembling him to a ſwine, 
the moſt filthy and diſguſting of all animals. 
For this cauſe. CRITIAS hated him ever after; 


and, when one of the thirty, being advanced, 


together with CHARICIES, to prefide in the 
| city, he forgot not the affront; ; but, in order 
to revenge it, made a law, wherein it was for- 
bidden that any ſhould teach philoſophy in A- 
thens (p): by which he meant, having no- 
thing in particular againſt SocRATES, to in- 
volve him in the reproach caſt by this ſtep on 
all the philoſophers ; and thereby render him, 
in common with the reſt, odious to the peo- 
ple: for I never heard SOCRATES ſay that he 


taught philoſophy ; neither did I know any who 


cover did hear him: but CRITIAS was ſtung; 
and he determined to ſhew it. Now after 
the thirty had put to death many of the citizens, 
and ſome; of them of the beſt rank (2); and 


had 


. 7 7 by £ „ 
„ þ 


4% (p) This lw was again abrogated upon the expul- 


ſion of the thirty tyrants.— See P OTTER Grecian 4 : 
tiquities, Vol. 1. Chap. 26. > 8 5 


(0) Its fd, that the number of thoſe put to dem 


_ by. 


& 


- 
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had given up the reins to all manner of vio- 
| lence and rapine; SocxArEs had ſaid fome- 
where, “ that it would aftoniſh him much, if 
he who loſt part of the herd every day, while 
the reft grew poorer and weaker under his ma- 
nagement, ſhould deny his being a bad herdſ- 
man: but it would aftonifh him ſtill more, if 
he who had the charge of the city, and ſaw the 
number of his citizens decreaſe hourly, while 
the reſt became more diſſolute and depraved un- 
der his adminiſtration, fhould be ſhameleſs e- 
nough not to acknowledge himſelf an evil ru- 
ler.“ Theſe words, therefore, of SocxATES, 
being told to CRITIAS and CHARICIES, they 
ſent for him; and ſhewing him the law, ſtrait- 
ly forbad him to diſcourſe any more with the 
young men. SOCRATES then afked, If it 
Was permitted him to propoſe ſome queſtions, 
tauching ſome parts of the ſaid law; which 
he ſaid he could not thoroughly underſtand;“ 
and being anſwered it was permitted I 
am always, faid he, | moſt ready to obey the 
laws; but, to the end J may not e eee 
wittingly, inform me, I pray you, whether 


| you. take philoſophy, as it ſtands here con- 


demned by you, to conſiſt in reaſoning right, 
or reaſoning wrong ; ſince, if you intend it to 
imply the firft, then. muſt we henceforth beware 
how we reaſon right; but if the latter is meant, 
the conſcquence is plain, then muſt we endea+ 
1 dur seng 
by theſe tyrants, were fourteen hundred; and this, 
without the leaſt form of law : Beſides five thouſand, 


who vere driven, into baniſhment. 0 


At 


is, 
ad, ; 


At 


RICLES: 


JJ L 
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At theſe words, CranicLEs being much eh 
raged, ſaid to him, „Since you are ſo. igno- 


rant, SOCRATES, and with all, ſo dull of ap- 
prehenſion, we will expreſs ourſelves in terms 


ſomewhat more eaſy to be underſtood; re- 5 


frain altogether from N with the ” yore 
men.” 0 bs, 


6 Tt is wall andreas Socnaves j——but, 5 
that noching of ambiguity may remain in the 
preſent caſe, tell me, 1 pray you, how 222 = 
are men called young 5 | 


«6 "Bo 1 replied Cuanicurs,' as "they. are 


| refuſed admittance into the fenate ; as ſuppoſed 
not yet arrived at maturity of judgrent : , on, 
i other words, until they are 1 55 


_ But, iGippoſs 1 Bold Want eh buy fothe- 
thing of à merchant, muſt I not xd 'the 72 
of. it, if the man is under thirty * 550 


6: Who fays any ſuch ching! OR ens | 
but SoCRATEs, ſaid he, it is ſo 
much your, cuſtom. to aſk queſtions, when you 
are not ignorant of the matter in hand, that L 
do not wonder at your doing ſo now: let us, 


however, have done for the preſent with { yous 8 
ring interrogatories.” 


% But what if ſome young man, as . paſſes 
along, ſhould aſk me in haſte, where lives 
CHARICLES ?—where's CRITIAS e $i  _w_ - 


1 not er Nod" $94; 


4 Te | 


. Memos of 


e It ie herdly isa "to prohibit ch 
things, returne CHARICLES: when CRITIAS 
interrupting them; ** and 1, SocRATEs, I can 

inform thee of ſomething more thou haſt to re- 
frain from: keep henceforth at a proper 
diſtance from the carpenters, ſmiths, and ſhoe- 
makers; and let us have no more of your | 
examples from among them: and beſides, I 
fancy they are ſufficiently tired with your 


bringing them in ſo. often in 1 long * 
courſes,” Fine 


« Muſt I likewiſe give up the cundhvcices, 
| faid SOCRATES, deducible from theſe exam 
ples; and concern myſelf no longer with juſ- 


tice and my 3 hand the lbs of right and. 
| wrong e Hoa 


.. ; 


766 Thow wu by Jad tad N | 
cLES: and SOCRATES, ſaid he, to make all 
ſure; trouble not thyſelf. any more with the 


herdſmen ; for fear thou ſhould'{t occaſion the 
laſs of more cattle ee a 


fn 2 5 . > 


©) Wa EH LI this as ickerping to a certain 
eoin in uſe among the Athenians, whereon was ſtampft 
the figure of an ox, as if CHARIiclEs had threatened 
 $ockares with a fine —but there ate others, and 
ſeemingly with more reaſon, who think that Cy a r1- 
ces aimed his menace, rather at the /ife, than 
_ avealth of Socrates, when he thus turns his own. 

words upon him, and bids him take care, that he 
bimſelf does not occaſion the loſs of more cattle,” — 

It ſeems a witticiſm too, well ſuiting ſuch a man. 5 


337 


rant what a law is.“ 


PFC 


Now, from this, it is evident, that what So- 


CRATES once ſaid ns ng, ng cattle, being 


told theſe men, had greatly inflamed their rage 


_ againſt him: hence alſo may be ſeen, how 
long CRITITIAS continued to affociate with So- 


CRATES; and what the affection they had for 
cach other. I might here likewiſe add, how 


ſeldom it is we make proficieney under people 


who are not pleaſing to us; and, that the 


ry 


_ converſation of SocRATEs did not render him 
ſo either to CRITIAS or ALCIBIADES, may well 


be ſuppoſed. Even at the very time they fol- 


lowed him, their chief delight was in conver- 


ſing with ſuch perſons as they believed the 


moſt ſkilful in the affairs of ſtate: their only 


deſign being to govern the republic. And, a- 


greeable to is; they tell us that ALeiBIADEs, 
when under the age of twenty, coming to PE- 
 RICLES his tutor, and at that time ſole direc- 
tor of the Athenian ſtate, entered into the fol- 


lowing cohverſation with him concerning the 


laws. 


„My PxricLEs, ſaid he, can you explain 


to me what a law is? ——“ Undoubtedly,” _ 


returned the other. . Then, I conjure you 


by the immortal gods! ſaid Arcinanpes, in- 


ſtruct me in this point: for when I hear men 


praiſed for their ſtrict obſervance of the laws; 
it ſeems to me evident, that he can no way 


pretend to that praiſe, who is altogether igno- 


3 AS: a 
i 4: * 2 


our requeſt, my ALciBiapzs, is not dif- 


ficult to be complied with: for that is a law, 
which the people agree upon in their public 
e ee. = 


” M en of 


aſſemblies, and afterwards cauſe to be promul- 5 
} your in 2 proper manner! e, at 


| « And what do they ordain mts do gd, | 
: or to do evil 5 


« © Net evil, moſt afſuredly, my young man.” 


But what do you call that, ſaid ALCIBiA- 


ET, bus, which in ſtates where the pespls have no 


rule, is adviſed and ordained by the e who 
may be then 1 in awer! AVER | 


. call that likewiſe a law, RP PeRt- - 
crxs; for the laws are nothing but the injunc- 


55 tions of ſueh men 28 are in e od 1 5 ach | 
vereign ene 


00 But 0 tyrant is pole of W 0 


vereign authority, are the things be argaing, to 
N be received as laws AE . 


0 As Jaws,” xeturned axis. 0 15 


_ What then is Villas and 22 Gig 
 ALCjBiabes Is it not when ong 
compel the more weak; not by mild me 
5 perjuaſi on, but 25 +. 6 1980 em WF WNT | 


5 6 1 think it is,” 


"2x44 Win it not hen flows that wediat 1 by 
rant decrees, and compels the obſervance of, 
hot only without, but contrary to the will 2 


* 


O 


of things!“ 
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the people; . is not t law, ver me ou reverſe | 
RNS £1 | 


«] believe: it may, | Unfivend Panoneds for 'Y 


| I cannot admit that as a /aw, which a tyrant 1 
enacts, ras to the wilt of the people.” „ 


" And when the How pot their decrees on 


tbe many, not bj perſuaſion, but Peres” —Are 
we to call e all 0 violenee * 


40 we are — truely, I ehink,. id Bos ; 


| RICLES, that whatever is decreed and enforced, 


without the conſent of thoſe who are hereafter 


| W is not 180 but violence.” RR 


©. That eught that als; which'ls decrent: by 


the people, contrary to the will of the . | 
to be deemed VISIGHEE, rather than law ! . 


4 No doubt of it, repliet: Punze — 


my ALCIBIADESs, continued he; at your age, 
we were ſomewhat more acute in theſe ſubtili- 


ties, when we made it our buſineſs 1 to ener; 


them 3 as we now ies your?” * | 


To Ach * is ſakd- A: and 


_ anſwer, . Would to the gods then, my 


Prkicl Es, I might have converſed with you 
at the time when * beſt underſtood theſe ſort 
n conſequenee therefore, of 
this mol ambitious diſpoſition; no ſooner did 
theſe men ſuppoſe they had acquired ſome ad- 
vantages over the perſons then employed in the 
adminiſtration; but they forbore to aſſociate 
1 longer with DOERATES : for, beſides that 


2 


46 Te Manorts „ 


his compity was no way pleaſing to them, on 


g other conſiderations; they could ſtill leſs brook 


his frequent remonſtrances for the many irre- 
eularities of their lives: therefore, they 


plunged at. once, into buſineſs, and the affairs 


of the commonwealth ;——the only end, for 
which they. bad ever been among; | his fol- 
Jowers. | 8 


But Etro, E eee eee 


SIMMIAS, CEBEs, PHzDo, and many others, 
were continually with him ;——not from the 
hope of becoming by his means, better orators, 
Whether at the bar, or before the people; but 
better men: capable of diſcharging all thoſe 
duties which they owed to themſelves, to their 
country, to their families, their friends, their 
fellow-citizens. And, ſo far were theſe men 


from practiſing what was diſhoneſt, that whe- 
ther in youth or in age, not one of chem ever 


| incurred even the Annen, of any crime. 


But, faith kis accuſer, cc „ encou- 


Wee his followers to deſpiſe their parents; 


inaſmuch as he perſuadeth them, that Ze is 


able to make them wiſer than they: declaring 
ſtill farther; -T hat, as it is lawful for a 


ſon, to e a his father in chains, when con- 


victed of madneſs; fo ought the v of alſo 


to be confined by him, who | is i eſſed 955 art 


0 Rae knowledge.“ Oey 


N Whatever his en might endea- 


vour to inſinuate; it is certain SocRATES was 
very far from being of ſuch an opinion. On 


the wee it was common wiſh him to ſay; 
i | — That, 


4. 
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That, whoever pretended to confine an- 
other, on the account of his ignorance, might 


| himſelf be thus treated, by thoſe who were ſtil! 
more knowing.” And to this purpoſe, he 
would often diſcourſe on the eſſential differ- 
ence between madneſs and ignorance ;——ſaying, 
on ſuch occaſions, plainly and clearly ;— 
„ That, it was indeed neceſſary, and for the 
benefit of himſelf, as well as his /:ends, that 
the madman ſhould be enchained; but, that he 
who was ignorant, in _ thing «/eful, ſhould _ 
> only be inſtructed, by ſuch perfons as were 
5 qualified to give him proper inſtruction.” “ 


— —-̃— 


3 

> His accuſer, however, went on to aſſert, 
r „That SOCRATES, not only taught the youth - 
c to have a contempt for their parents, but for 
n the reſt of their kindred ; ſince he would fre- 


7 a that when men were ſick, or 
r had a law-ſuit upon their hands, they had not 
5 recourſe to any of their kindred for relief; but 
4 to the lawyer in one caſe, and the phyſician _ 
. in the other. And, with regard to Friendſbip, 
ö he would likewiſe ſay, That an uſeleſs good- 
16 will, unaccompanied with the power of ſerv- 
ig ing, was little to be accounted of: but, the 
pg man to be efteemed and preferred, ſhould be 
n- ene, who not only #nows what is for our advan- 
ſo tage, but can ſo explain it, as to make us like- 
a- KM wiſe know it ;**——thereby inſinuating, as was 


pretended, into the minds of the youth; that 
= be himſelf was the friend to be choſen before any 
ea- other; as being the beſt able to direct in the 
Nas way of wiſdom ; while the reſt of mankind, in 
On compariſon with him, were of ſmall eſtimation. 


Now 


0 f Mn OIA s * 


Now, that I myſelf. have dear him talk 
. after ſome ſuch manner, concerning 1 

fathers, and friends, is moſt certain. nd 1 
remember him ſaying, © That, when 2 l, J 
in which thought and reafon alone reſide, re- 
tires from the body; although it may be the 

body of a father, ar a friend, we remove it 

from out fight as ſpeedily as well may be. 

And, whereas no man can be doubted as to 

the love he beareth to his own body; yet, who 
is there, would he afk, that ſcruples to take 
E away from it, the part that is ſuperfluous ? to 
cut the hair, or pare the nails; or remove the 
whole limb, when mortifed ; for, which pur- 
poſe the ſurgeon | is called in; and the ſteel nd | 
the cauſtic, not only readily ſubmitted - urch 
but the hand which applies them, liberally re 
warded. The ſpittle, he would ſay, men ae 
5 glad to caſt from them, becauſe, remaining in 
mme mouth, it was both uſeleſs and offenſive. 
15 But, notwithſtanding all this, SOCRATES ne- 
ver intended, though he talked in ſuch a man- 
ö ner, that fathers were to be buried alive; or 
YZ that he himſelf ſhould have a limb taken off ; 

- but, he intended to let us ſe, that whatever is 
Z uſeleſs, can be of no eſtimation; in order to ex- 
Cite in his hearers a deſire to improve; and 
1 make themſelves, as far as may be, ſerviceable 

to others; to the end, that if they wiſhed to be 
| regarded by their parents or reſpected and ho- 
8 noured by their brethten, or kindred; they 
3 might urge their claim on the account of merit, 
| and; not owe the whole, only to conſanguinity.” 
But, ſays his accuſer, SOCRATES, the WM ⸗ 
| better to convey; and, at the ſame time, con- 
2 cent he malignity of his intentions; hath cho- 
x | ſen 


e. Gi 
- — 


mo. 


ple; and diſpoſe ert the more readily, to 


; fraud and oppreſſion ;——for havia ing g often cited 5 
2 | that line of Hes10D, | | 
t 0 + Employ thyſelf i in any o thing, rather than ; 
: = ſtan idle; $7” 

8 5 ee ag 

0 It was pretended he meant to inſinuate it, as 
62 the poet's opinion, © That 15 employment, 

0 whatever, could be unjuſt, or diſhonourable, q 
e from whence profit might ariſe ;*——whereas, 


- in truth, nothing could be farther from the 
d deſign of Socrates: for, although he con- 
5. ſtantly maintained, that labour and employ- 


ment were not only uſeful, but honourable ; and 


man; yet, he never concluded without ſay- 


ſtand idle.” TE 


a 


* 


ſen many ee from our moſt celebrated _ 
_ poets, whereby to convey his poiſon to the peo- 


idleneſs no leſs reproachful, than pernicious to 


ing. That he, alone, could be conſidered 
as not ale, who was employed in procuring 
ſome good to mankind but that the gameſter, 
the debauchee, and every other, whoſe end was 
only evil, were emphatically to be called ſo; 
and, in this ſenſe, he might, with on © 
e adopt chat line of Hrsiob, AL @” 


« * Employ thyſelf i 1 a y things rather than 


But it was | fill britther alledged, that So- | 
CRATES frequently introduced © theſe lines of 
Homer; e N of” dats ane he . 


© * 
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endued with, Yet, ſo did not others. On 


F . 


Each prince of name, or chief in arms approv'd, ; 


ile br'd with praiſe, or with perſuaſion moy'd: _ 


Warriors like you, with ſtrength and wiſdom _ 


By brave exapples ſhould confirm the reſt ” - 


But if a clam'rous vile plebeian roſe, I 
Him with reproof he checkt, or tam'd with blows : 


ge ſtill, thou ſlave, and to thy betters yield; 


Unknown alike, in council and in field !” | 


Theſe words, it was ſaid, he would explain 


in fuch a manner, as if the poet hereby meant 
to recommend roughneſs, ſeyerity, and ftripes, 


as the only proper arguments to be made uſe 


- of againſt the vulgar -and the indigent. But 


SOCRATES was not abſurd enough to draw ſuch 
concluſions ;——for how then could he have 


complained, if he himſelf had been rudely 
treated But he aſſerted,. - and might ſtrength- 
en his aſſertion with theſe lines from Homer ; 
“ That ſuch as could neither counſel nor 
execute —equally unfit, whether for the city, 


or the camp 3 theſe- and ſuch as 'theſe, — 
and more eſpecially when inſolent and unruly, 


ought to be reduced to reaſon; without any re- 


gard to the extent of their poſſeſſions.” | 


And, it is certain, nothing more could be 
intended ;---for, as to himſelf, SocRATEs loved 


tue people: his benevolence even extended to 
all mankind; infomuch, that although he was 
ſought after by foreigners, as well as Atheni- 


ans, he took no reward from any who applied 
to him; but Vreely imparted that wiſdom he was 


- 


the 


Were not e We gr w e ors r 
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1 And, indeed, d y-this condirct, eee 4 
had rendered the * of Athens renowned 
throughout all Greece; ſo that, if it was ſaid 
of! Lyegas, the! Lacedemonian, That he 
Was the gr of Sparta, becauſe he *enitertain- 


ed, at his On —_ the ſtrangers who re- 


forted thither at ons of the feaſts made in 1h6- 
nour of Apor lo, much rather might be faid 
of 'Sockwres, * Phat he mas the glory! of R- 
thens, whoſe whole life was one continued 

largeſs; and who, diſpenſing with a liberal 
hand, his ineſtimable treaſure, ſent no one ever 
away from him, without making him, if will- 
ing, a wiſer, and a happier man. Wherefore, 
it ſhould ſeem, that had SockaTEs been treat- 
ed by the Athenians according to his merit, 


public honours would have been decreed. him 


much rather than a ſhameful death. And. 
after all, -For whom do the laws appoint this 


puniſhment ?—Is it not for the thief !——For 


the aſſaulter on the highway !—For the under- 
miner of walls, and the committer of ſacrilege ? 

— But where, among mankind, ſhall we find 

any one at ſo great a diſtance from any of theſe 
crimes, as SocrATEs? Who can accuſe him 


of holding intelligence with the common ene- 


my . of ending e and treaſon through- | 
| 2 . 
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the contrary, mahy uo were become nchg by 
his Hberaliey, ſold/ at no mean 1 but a 
ſmall part of that which had colt them nothing. 
While, uninfluenced by his example, and bear- 
Ang no teſemblance to him, in affection to the 
people they refuſed to converſe with any who 
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out the city? or of having been the cauſe of 
any one public calamity whatſoever : Where 
is he, who, in private life, can ſay, SocRA- 
ks hath defrauded me of my poſſeſſions; or 
hath injured me in any kind?“ —Nay, when 
did he incur, even the ſuſpicion of any of theſe 


things ?!——And as to the points whereof he 
ſtood accuſed ;—Could he be a denier of thoſe 


very gods, whom in ſo eminent a manner he 
worſhipped ?—Could he be a corrupter of youth 
| whoſe only employment was to root out of the 


mind of man every vicious inclination, and 


plant in their ſtead a love of that virtue which is 
ſo amiable in itſelf; and ſo becoming us as men; 
and which alone hath the power to make, whe- 

ther cities, or private families, flouriſhing, and 


* 


happy? This, being ſo: Who ſeeth not ho- 


much his country ſtood indebted to SocRAarEs C 
and that honours, not ignominy, ſhould have been 
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Mi as I am erde el thi Waves ari- 
ſing to all thoſe who accompanied with SocRA- 
_  TE8, was not lefs owing to the irreſiſtible force 

of his example, than to the excellency of his 
diſcourſes; Il will ſet down whatever occurs 

to my memory, whether it cron; to 5 fs Wen 
; bi ward IP. al En 5 54015 

| | PS | > 62 7 0s Fs 4.00416 
85 a firſt, edt: refoedt- to FT Oey rites, bak: | 
7 inſtitutions. Im theſe things, it was ever his. 
practice to approve himſelf a Wl obſerver of 
the anſwer the Pythian prieſtels gives to all 
who enquire the proper manner of ſacrificing. 

to the n or Paying honours ( : th to ors _ 


| 9 bete Weft Lodge of Kierifices, kbatioss, 
and various other rites and ceremonies; and were 1 
formed on the gth and zoth days after burial ; and re- 
peated hen any of thei App? arrived who had been 
abſent at the ſolemnity; and upon all other octafions: 
which required their ſurviving relations to have the 
| deceaſed in memory. On theſe public days, it was. 
the cuſtom to call over the names, of their dead rela- 


1 7 . ne, excepting ſuch as died under age; 
5 had forſei 15 their title to this honour by diſſipating 
5 abel patern e or for Tome her, crime —, 
Port, Alis. VVV 
* 1 110 nes 20 * 
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ceaſed anceſtors ;—** Follow, ſaith the god, the 


cuſtom of your country : And therefore SocRa- 


Es, in all thoſe exerciſes of his devotion and 


piety, confined himſelf alto ether to what he 
ſaw practiſed by the fepab ic; and, to his 


friends, he conſtantly adviſed the ſame thing; 


ſaying, it only favoured of vanity and 18 8855 : 
; tion in all thoſe who did otherwiſe. FR or 


. * 


* 


When; be eyed, hid petition was is wage 


— That the gods would give to him thoſe things: 
that were good - - And this he did, — 
28 they alone knew what was good for man. 
But he who ſhould aſk for gold, or filver, or 
increaſe of dominion, acted not, in his opinion, 
more wiſely than one, who ſhould .pray for the 


opportunity to fight, or game; or any thing of 


the like nature; the! confęquence Wlitreof, be- 
ing — en turn, ſor aught 
he knew 


K nf 


tile to thus: ifadvantage.” 


how hes facrificed;-he feared not; his offering 
would fail of acceptance in that he was poor; 
5 ——but,——giving according to bis ability, he: 
doubted not, but in the ſight of the gods, he 
_ equalled; thoſe; men, ; What: gifts and Aaerifices ” 
> drerſpread the . who. 
made no ſcruple to aſſert, that it would. not be | 
agreeable to the nature of the gods to reſpect 
the coſtly offer ings of the rich and the great; 
_ whiltt/ he Fes Gin 's gift was altogether diſ- 


altar. And, indeed, h he 


regarded. For, by this means, it might hap-" = 


pen, — not yet utifre Et Ps ene e the _ 
Se of the wicked w ur: hope ifs "ACce 


ance: which, if ſo, 


would riot be defiraþle e 1 aten So 0 


but SOCRATES always reckoned "upon it, 
9 — 
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as a moſt indubitable truth, that the ſervice 
paid the deity, by the pure and pious ſoul, was 
the moſt grateful hacrifice ; and therefore it was, 
he ſo much approved that precept of the poet, 
which bids us, offer to the gods according to cu, 
poꝛber : and not only on theſe, but on every 
other occaſion, he thought he had no better 
advice to give his friends, than, that they ſhould- - 
do all things according to their ability. Farther y* 
———-whenever he ſuppoſed any intimations had 
been given him by the deity, concerning what 
- ought, or ought not to be done, it was no 
more poſſible to bring SocRATEs to act other- 
wiſe, than to make him quit the guide, clear 
ſighted, and well- inſtructed in the road he was 
to go, in favour of one, not only ignorant, but 
blind. And, to this purpoſe, he always con- 
demned the extreme folly of thoſe, Who, to a- 
Void the ill opinion, and reproach of men, act- 
ed not according to the direction of the gods: 
looking down, with contempt, on all the lit- 
tle arts of human prudence, when placed in 
competition with thoſe divine notices, and ad- 
monitions, which it is often- times their plea- 
ſure to communicate to man. 


g As to his manner of living, it may be ſaid, 
( that, whoever is willing to regulate and 
diſcipline his body and his mind after the ex- 
ample of SocRArES, can hardly fail. — no 
deity oppoſing, to procure for himſelf, that 
degree of health and ſtrength, as cannot eaſily - 
be ſhaken. Neither ſhall he want large ſums- 
for ſuch a purpoſe. On the contrary, ſuch was: 
his moderation, that I queſtion: whether there 
ever was any man, if able to work at all, tut _ 
e 4 232  w 
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might have earned ſufficient to have ſupported 
SocRATES. His cuſtom was to eat as long as 
it gave him any pleaſure; and a good appetite 
was to him, what delicious fare is to another: 
and as he only drank when thirſt compelled 
him, whatever ſerved to allay it, could not fail 
of being grateful: ſo that it was eaſy for him, 
when preſent at their fcaſts, to refrain from ex- 


ceſs, which other men find ſo much difficulty 


in doing. And as to ſuch perſons as gave proof 
how very little they could command themſelves, 
to theſe he would eyes ove the not f- 


ing of thoſe delicacies which might allure them 


to cat when they were not hungry, and drink 
when they were not dry; fince the fruits (he 
| faid) of ſo doing were not only pains in the 


O 


head, and loſs of digeſtion; but diſorder and 


confuſion in the mind of man: and it was fre- 


quent with him to fay, between jeſt and ear- 
neſt, That he donbted not its being with 
charms like theſe, that CircE turned the com- 
panions of ULyssEs into ſwine; while the hero 
himſelf, being admoniſhed by MERCURY, and 
from his accuſtomed temperance, refuſing to 
taſte the enchanting cup, happily eſcaped the 


ſnameful transformation.” | 


With regard to love, —his counſel always 


was to keep at a diſtance from beautiful per- 
_ ſons; ſaying, it was difficult to approach any 
ſuch, and not be enſnared. As for himſelf, 
his great continence was known to every one; 
and it was more eaſy for him to avoid the 
moſt beautiful objects, than for others, thoſe - 


who were the molt diſguſting. But a | 


this was the manner in which Sock Ar Es lived, 
yet could he not be perſuaded that he enjoyed 
leſs of the pleaſures of life than the volup- 
tuous man, who employed all his thoughts in 
the eager purſuit, of them; at the ſame time 
that he eſcaped. all that vexation and grief ſo 
ſure to attend on thoſe who too freely indulge. 


in ſenſual gratification. 
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N ow, ſhould ther be any inclined t to be 
heve, what ſome on conjecture have undertaken 
to advance, both in their converſations and 
_ writings, © That SOCRATES could indeed in- 
flame his hearers with the love of virtue; but 
could never influence them fo far, as to bring 
them to make any great proficiency therein: 
Jet theſe, I ſay, conſider what his arguments 
were; not only when his deſign was to refute 
ſuch men as pretended to know every thing; 
but even in his retired and familiar converſa- 
tion; and then let them judge, whether So- 
cnRATES was not fully et for the bring 
ing his followers and his friends, to wake k | 


1 TT. in the paths of virtue. 


And for this purpoſe 1 will now e the 
manner in which I once heard him diſcourſing 
with ARISTODEMUS, ſurnamed the Little, con- 
_ cerning the deity. For obſerving that he nei- 
ther prayed, nor ſacrificed to the gods; nor 
yet conſulted any oracle; but, on the contrary, 
i e and e at thoſe who did; de fad . 


2 
v4. 


fs Ee 


SOCRATES. „ 
cc Tell me, ARISTODBMUS,- — there any. 


man. whom you admire, on account of his we- 


| 8 Ts 
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3 ha ky nt Be oy Many Ri | 


— name ſome of them; 1 pray un. 


. 1 Fo Sona ſaid Anroinian. Hosen or 


of epic poetry; MELANI PID BS for his Dy- 
thrambics; Lesben for tragedy; Pol x- 


CLETES: for nn and. an for Paint- f 


922 


inge 1 


3 But which ſeems t to you 1 3 1 e ” 
5 admiration, ARISTODEMUS ;—the artiſt who, 
forms images void of motion and intelligence; 
or one who hath the ſkill. to produce animals 
chat are endued, not gun ar with. "Op IM 


; vadeaſtanding 2 28 


0 The 1 > "OA can 47 Ta no . plied Tm 
AkIsrohEMUS; provided the production wass 
not the effekt of r hn of-wiſdom wag con- | 


tri Vance.” 
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be But fines there 0 many F 


of which we can eaſily ſee the uſe of, while we 
cannot ſay of others, to what purpoſe they were 
produced; hich of theſe, ee + 4 


: do er fuppoſe the nN of wiſdom, hr 


1 It hovld:fott-the- W ee 7x tab . 
Art it of thoſe, whoſe. e ans 5 is ſo 
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But it is evidently apparent, — that he who 
at the beginning made man, endued him with 
ſenſes becauſe they were good for him; — eyes, 
wherewith to behold, whatever was viſible; 
and ears, to hear, whatever was to be heard. 
For ſay, ARISTODEMUs,——to what purpoſe 
ſhould odours be prepared, if the ſenſe of ſmell- 
ing had been denied? Or why the diſtinctions 
of bitter and ſweet; of ſavoury and unfavoury, 
unleſs a palate had been likewiſe given, conve- 
niently placed, to arbitrate between them; and 
declare the difference? Is not that providence, 
_ AR1$FODEMUS, in a moſt eminent manner con- 
ſpicuous; which, becauſe the eye of man is ſo 
delicate in its contexture, hath therefore pre- 
pared eye-lids like doors, whereby to ſecure it; 
which extend of themſelves whenever it is need- 
ful; and again clofe, when ſleep approaches? 
Are not theſe eye-lids provided, as it were, 
with a fence on the edge of them, to keep off 
the wind, and guard the eye? Even the. eye- 
| brow itſelf is not without its office; but, as a 
pent- houſe, is prepared, to turn off the ſweat, 
- which, falling from the forehead, might enter 
and annoy, that no leſs tender, than afloniſhing 
part of us! Is it not to be admired, that the 
ears ſhould' take in ſounds of every ſort ; and 
yet are not too much filled by them? — That 
the fore- teeth of the animal ſhould be formed 
in ſuch a manner, as is evidently beſt fuited for 
the cutting of its food; as thoſe on the fide for 
8 grinding it in pieces? — That the mouth, 


* 


- ____ through which this food neden ſhould be 

placed ſo near the noſe; and the eyes, as to 
prevent the paſſing, unnoticed, whatever is unfit 
for nouriſhment ; while nature, on the contrary, 


hath 
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hath ſet at a diſtance, and concealed from the 

ſenſes, all that might diſguſt, or any way offend 

them? — And cant thou ſtill doubt, Ly towns 

___ DEMUs | whether a diſpoſition of parts like this, 
ſhould be the work of CHance'; ons” of ny 
_ contrivance * F 


{4 68 Si have no Gg iny Joubtz ceplicnt Aiko 3 
' TODEMUs ;—and indeed, the more I conſider 
it, the more evident it appears to me, that 


man muſt be the mafter-piece of ſome great ar- 
tificer; carrying along with it infinite marks of 


.. the love and farour of ure b en we ; 
ſormed i 1. Sl My 5 
EC”. And what thinkeſt tn; AxreropEus, 
- bf that deft re in the individual,” which leads to 
the continuance of the ſpecies ! 7 Of that ten- 
derneſs and affection in the female towards her 


15 young, ſo neceſſary for its preſervation ?=Of 


that unremitted love of life, and dread of diſ- 
ſolution, which take ſuch ſtrong 9 of 
us from the moment we begin to GET; of, 


3 think of em anfreed Avreronnies,- | 
as ſo many regular operations of the ſame great 
and wiſe artiſt ; deliberately r aries. to of oh 
ſerve what he hath once made. e 


e But, e teu defireſt to alk 
me queſtions ?- Seeing, ARIsToDEMs, thou 


thyſelf art conſcious of Teaſon and intelligence, 
ſuppoſeſt thou there is no intelligence elſe- 


vyhere? Thou knoweſt thy body to be a ſmall 
part of that wide-extended earth which thou 
: ny where beholdeſt the moiſture con- 


tained | 
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tained in it. thou alſo knoweſt to be a n por- 
tion of that mighty maſs of waters whereof 
ſeas themſelves are but a part; while the reſt 
of the elements, contribute, out of their abun- 
dance, to thy formation: it is the ſoul then 
alone; that intellectual part of us! which is 
come to thee by ſome lucky chance; from 1 
know not where; if ſo be, there is indeed no 
intelligence elſewhere: and we muſt be forced 
to confeſs, that this ſtupendous univerſe; with 
all the various bodies contained therein; — e- 
qually amazing, whether we conſider their mag- 
nitude, or number whatever their uſe; what- 
ever their order,---all have been produced, not 
” nee but chance. e 


gs 

e It is with diffculty thas 1 can 1 0 
therwiſe, returned ARISTODEMUS. for I be- 
hold none of thoſe gods, whom you ſpeak of, 
as making and governing all things; whereas 1 
fee the artiſts when | at bein work here a 


* 


£7408 Nac yet, feet Sho, thy 1 Fe 
TODEMUS 3, which, however, moſt aſſuredly y % ⁊ 
verns thy body: although it may well ſeem, 


by thy manner of talking; that it is chance, a 
not reaſon, * which governs thee,” e Mn 
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7 cc I do not deſpiſe the gods, (aid . | 
uus; on the contraty, I conceive ſo highly of 
their excellence, as to ſuppoſe they. ſtand in no 
need either of me, or of my ſervices. | 


00 Thou miſtakeſ the eee n 
uus; ; =the | cane Syateencs. they have 
| ſhewn 
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' ſhewh in their care of thee, ſo much the ae 
honour and ante thou oweft them.“ an 


« Be med, faid Arens if 12 once 
could be perſuaded; the gods took care of man; 
I ſhould want ona ag me t 255 
3 15 3 evade 15 2. * 
bY” And cond; Show Joubii 8 if 
che gods take care of man]! Hath not the glo- 
rious privilege of walking upright, been alone 
beſtowed on him, whereby he may, with the 
better advantage, ſurvey what is around him; 
_ —— contemplate, with more cafe, thoſe fplen- 
did objects which are above; and avoid the nu- 
merous ills and inconveniencies which would 
otherwiſe befal him: other animals indeed, 


they have provided -with Teet, by which they 
may remove from one place to another; but to 


man they have alſo given handt, with which he 
can form many things: for his ufe; and make 


himſelf happier than creatures of any other 
kind. A tongue hath been beſtowed on every 
other animal; but what animal, except man, 
hath the power of forming words with it; 
hereby to explain his thoughts, and make 
them intelligible to others? And to ſhew that 
the gods haue had regard to his very pleaſures; 
| they have not limited them, be thoſe of 5 
other animals, to times and feafons'; but man is 
left id ne in e whenever 3 50 nuch 
t Wann 


<< 7% . 


But it is not with efookt to 8 de Gora | 
| that the gods have ſhewn themſelves thus boun- 
tiful to man ws their molt: en gift,” is that 


1 0 0 ou > 
ö a Bhs 


heard, and learnt ? 


dd deſtitute of underſtanding. But in thee! 
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| foul they have infuſed into him ;—which ſo” fut 
ſurpaſſes what is elſewhere to be found. For 
by what animal, except man, is even the ex/?- 
- ence of thoſe gods diſcovered, who have 33 
and ſtill uphold, in ſuch regular order, this 
beautiful and ſtupendous frame of the univerſe E 
— W hat other ſpecies of creatures are to be 
found, that can ſerve that can adore them! 
—what other animal is able, like man, 'to ey - 
vide againſt the aſſaults of heat and cold. 
of thirſt and hunger ?—That can lay up reme- 
dies for the time of ſickneſs ;——and improve 
the ſtrength, nature hath given, by a well- pro- 
portioned exerciſe !m—T hat can receive, like 


him, information, and inſtruction ;' or ſo hap- | 


pily keep in —_— what he hath ſeen, and 
heſe things being ſo; 
who ſceth not that man is, as it were, a god, 
in the midſt of this viſible creation; ſo far doth 
he ſurpaſs, whether in the endowments of ſoul 
or body, all animals whatſoever, that have been 
: produced therein! For, if the body of the ar, 
| had been joined to the mind of man, the acute- 
neſs of the latter would have ſtood him in ſmall 
| ſtead, while unable to execute the well-deſfign- 
ed plan; nor would the human form have been 
of more uſe to the brute, ſo long as it remain- 


ARIS Top EMus, hath been joined to a wonder 


ful ſoul, a body no leſs wonderful ;—and ſayeſt Y 


thou after this, ——*<< the "ou take no thought 
for me Den des woulde 


convince thee of their care s 


0 c1 would they ſhould ſend, ad; infor me, oY 
aid ARISTODEMUS, what things I ought, or 


_ ought 


thou then, eee to 18 | 
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ought not, to do; in like manner as thou fayeſt, 
they frequently do to the? 


And what then, ArrtsToDEmMUs | ſuppoſeſt 
thou, that when the gods give out ſome oracle 
to all the Athenians, they mean it not for hee? 
Af, by their prodigies, they declare aloud 
to all Greece,—to all mankind,—the things 
which ſhall befal them ;—are-they dumb to zhee 
alone ?—And art thou the only perſon whom 
they have placed beyond their care? Beheveſt 
thou, they would have wrought, into the mind 
of man, a perſuaſion of their being able to 
make him happy or miſerable, if ſo'be they had 
no ſuch power? — or would not even man him 
ſelf, —long ere this, —have ſeen through the 
groſs deluſion !——-How is it, ARISTODEMUS, 
thou remembereſt, or remarkeſt not, — That the 
kingdoms and commonwealths, moſt renowned 
as well for their wiſdom as antiquity, are thoſe. 
whoſe piety and devotion hath been the 19 
obſervable !—and that even man, himſelf, is 
never ſo well diſpoſed to ſerve the deity, as in 
that part of life, when reaſon bears the greateſt. 
ſway ; and his judgment ſuppoſed in its full 
ſtrength and maturity. Conſider, my AR1s- 
 TODEMUS |! that the foul which - refides in thy 
body can govern it at pleaſure ; why then may 
not the ſoul of the univerſe, which pervades 


and animates every part of it, govern it in like 


manner If thine eye hath the power to take 
in many objects, and theſe placed at no ſmall 


_ diſtance from it; marvel not if the eye of the 


deity can, at one glance, comprehend the whole f 
And as thou perceiveſt it not beyond thy abi- 
lity to extend thy care, at the ſame time, to 


ſhewing him kindneſs; and diſcover his wiſdom, 


ture, SOCRATES taught his friends, that they | 


os MEMOIRS of 


the concerns of Athens, — Egypt, —Sicily— 
why thinkeſt thou, my ARISTODEMUs ? that 
the providence of God may not eaſily extend 
itſelf throughout the whole univerſe ?f——As 

therefore, among men, we make beſt trial of 
the affection and gratitude of our neighbour, by 


by conſulting him in our diſtreſs ;—Do thou, 
in like manner, behave towards the gods : and, 
if thou wouldſt experience what their wifdom, 
and what their love,—render thyſelf deſerving 
the communication of ſome of thoſe divine ſe- 
crets, which may not be penetrated by man; 
and are A to thoſe alone, who conſult, 
who adore, who obey the deity. Then ſhalt 
thou, my ARISTODEMUS | underſtand there is 
a being, whole eye pierceth throughout all 
nature; and whoſe ear is open to every ſound : 
extended to all place; extending through all time; 
 —and whoſe bounty and care can know no. 
| other hounds, chan thoſe fixed by his own crea- 
tion!“ LI! 8 


By this diſcourſe, and others of the 8 


were not any to forbear whatever was impious, 
unjuſt, or unbecoming before nen; but even, 
when alone, they ought to have a regard to all 
their actions * the gods have their eyes 
cContinually upon us; and none of our deſigns. 
can be concealed from them. I 
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| a ND now: if vimpiraide he A vids, bod | 
ducing to the honout and happineſs of man, — 
Let us ſee in what manner SocRaTes endea- 


VO to ſtir up hiv followers to che E 5 


1 - 
* 


4 « My fellow-citizens | warts be i 


vrhen War is declared; and it becomes neceſſarv 
for you to make choice: of a general, —-Chooſe | 
4 ihe man, enſlaved to wine or women 3 


uxurious in his diet ;---<-intemperate” in his 


ſleep - Eincapable of labour ze-impatient of 
fatigue ?----Can ye, from! ſuch à one, expect 
ſafety to yourſelves or congueſt over 3 ene- 


mies? Or, when death draweth nigh; and no 


: thought yemaineth but for the welfare of 2 | 
children =- Do ye then enquire: for the debau- 
chee wherewith to entruſt them ? Is it he who 

muſt direct in the virtuous education of 0 5 


ſons; and guard the chaſtity, of your virgin- 


„ or ſecure to them the inheritance 8 
from the hand of the opprefior do ye entruſt 


1 flocks, or your herds, to the conduct of 
im who is overcharged with drunkenneſs? Or 


expect ſrom ſuch a one, diſpatch to your af- 
fairs? a= Would even the ſlave be 'rectived, 


wann dene as 4 * Who came to us . 
e 
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with ſo loathſome a vice? If, therefore, in- 


temperance appears to us ſo odious, when ſeen 


_ only in the ſlave, how ſhould we dread the be- 
ing ourſelves degraded by it !--- The rapacious, 
and covetous, have the pleafure of growing 
rich; and add to their own ſubſtance 1 they 
take from others : but the diſſolute man injures 
his neighbour, without profit to himſelf ;---- 
nay, he injures every one, and himſelf moſt of 
all, if the rum of his family, his health, his 
body, and his mind, may be termed injuries? 
Neither can ſuch a one add to the lenfares : 
that ariſe from ſocial converſation : for what 
pleaſure can he give, whoſe only delight is in 
eating and drinking ; e x of ſhame, 
_ ==--Prefers the company of the common proſti- 
tute to that of his bet friend? Hence, there- 
fore, we may ſee, how neceſſary it is to make 
| temperance our, chief ſtudy ; ſince, without this, 
as its baſis,---what other virtue can we at- 
_ tain? How can we learn what is profitable, or 
practiſe what is praiſe-worthy ? Neither can we 
conceive a ſtate more pitiable, whether in re- 
ſpect to body or mind, than the yoluptuary 


1 Yay up to all the drudgery of intemperance. 


nd, certainly, we ſhould wiſh, no worthy: 
man may be encumbered with a ſlave of this 
diſpoſition ——or however we are ſure, all 
| flaves who abandon themſelves to ſuch irregu- 

Iarities, . ought to intreat the gods, that they 
may fall into the hands of mild and gentle 
maſters— Their only chance to ſave them from 
utter runßn % i % mn 


Thus would SocxArEs talk concerning tem- 


 perance ;—and if the whole tenour of bis diſs: 
e 85 Th courſe 


8 em A H. 4 


courſe ſhewed his regard for this virtue, the 
| whole tenour of his life ſerved more abundant- 


ly to confirm it. For he was not only ſuperior 


to the pleaſures of ſenſe, but the deſire of gain: 
it being his full perſuaſion, that the min who 
received money, boùght himſelf a maſter; whoſe 

commands, however humbling, could not Hong 


ly be rejected. 
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Wh 


| I T may not be i improper, nor 5 to the dif- 
credit of SOCRATES, to relate a converſation he 
had with AN TIPHO the ſophiſt (4). Now, 
this man having a deſign to draw to himſelf the | 
followers of SOCRATES, came to him one da 
and in the preſence of Wavy. of N accolte 
him as follows : EE | 


3 1 Wa choughe; ſaid he, that + philoſophy 
ſerved to make men happier ; but the fruit of 
| your wiſdom, SOCRATES, ſeems to FP the W 


00 Theſe were a fort of 1 men, td as SOCRATES 
ſays, pretended to know, and teach every thing : geo- 
metry, arithmetic, aſtronomy, natural philoſophy, 
eloquence, politics, &c. Their promiſes, however, 
always ended in giving ſome flight ſuperficial notions. 

of theſe ſeveral ſciences ; and they exerciſed their. dif- 
ciples chiefly in idle diſputations, whereby they might 
learn to defend whatever they had a mind to affirm, 
Thoſe who ſtudied under them, were filled with pride, 
and vain conceit of their own abilities; while the ſo- 
phiſt, on his fide, regarded nothing but Hi own gain: 
and it is faid that one PROTAGORUS, although there 
were at that time many others of them in Greece, ac- 
cumulated by this protefſion ten times the ſum that 
PuipiAs, the famous ſtatuary, could ever 0 by bis z 
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reverſe ; 75 


ES 
WP 


afraid of. You think I am to 
taking money: is it becauſe thoſe who do, 


reverſe: "Tg I know not that ſtave! WhO Would : 
tarry with his maſter a ſingle day, if compelled : 
to live in the manner that you do. Vou eat 


and drink the meaneſt of every thing. Your 
habit is not -only coarſer chi others, but you 
make no difference between ſummer and win 
ter; and your feet are always naked. Vou will 
take no money; though we find no little plea- 
ſure in accumulating wealth; and beſides, when 
a man hath once made his fortune, he hath no- 
thing more to do than to live nobly; and g o on 
at his eaſe. Now if all who attend to MA in- 
Nirudtions, are to follow your example, as is 


commonly the caſe of pupils with their maſters; 8 5 : 
5 wok we not well ſay 7 8 82 7 e men n how 5 


to be miſerable Pork 


To which- Sohne 'P perceive, thin ; 


. you have formed to yourſelf fo woful a 


picture of my manner of life, as ſhews you 
had much rather die, than live as I do: let us 
therefore examine what it is 0 are fo much 


are no longer maſters of their own time; but 


muſt perform their engagements, however con- 
trary to their inclinations; while I am at liber- 


ty to talk, or not talk, as beſt ſuits my hu- 
mour ?——The manner in which I . may 

not be to your mind :—doth' my dinner aff Fark 

leſs nouriſhment than yours ?——Doth it coſt 
more? Or is it, do you think, more difficult 


to procure ? — And though J allow the things 


they provide for your table, may be more deli- 
cious than thoſe on mine, — conſider, Axrirno, 
-he who es down with a good appetite 


bath | 


pitied for not 
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: hath no want of rich ſauce. to give a reliſn to 
his food: 
1 wine, who hath already with delight, 


neither will he with for the high- 


quenched his thirſt with water.——As to my 


habit: you know, ANTIPHoO, he who changes 
his dreſs, doth it on account of the heat or 
5 cold; and puts on ſhoes only that the rugged- 


neſs of the road may not prevent his paſſing it: 
but tell me, I defire you,—— When hath 
the cold kept me within doors: Or where did 


4; you ſee. me contend for the ſhade to avoid the 


corching heat of the ſun ? Or when was I 
hindered by the anguiſh of my feet, from go- 


ing where-ever my fancy led me ? Beſides, you | 
| cannot but know many, whoſe conſtitution de- 
ing naturally weak, have brought themſelves 
75 by the force of ei to bear labour aud fa- 
tigue far better than thoſe of a more robuſt 
make; who through indolence and ſloth have 
ſhamefully neglected it. Why then ſhould you 
not ſuppoſe, chat J. who have always accuſ- 
tomed myſelf to bear with patience, whatever 
might fall to my lot; may do it at preſent, 
with ſomewhat more eaſe, than yo, ANTIPHO, 
who, perhaps, have not ſo much as once thought 
of the matter. If I am obſerved to be not 
| if I ſleep little,--- - 
nor once taſte of thoſe infamous delights which 


over- delicate in my diet, 


others indulge in,---afſign no other cauſe, than 


my being poſſeſſed of pleaſures i in themſelves far 
more eligible : which delight not alone for the 
moment in which they are enjoyed; but glad- 
den with the hope of yielding perpetual atis- 


faction. Now, you muſt have remarked, An- 
TIPHO, that people who doubt their affairs. 


ill, are never chearful ; while thoſe who think 
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they are in che way to ſucceed, whether in agri- 
culture, traffic, or Whatever it 8110 ae 
happy as if they had alfeady ſucee 
ſuppoſe you, there can ariſe, from any of the, 
a pleaſure equal to what the mind experiences, 
while it is conſcious of improving in the paths 
of virtue; < 
add to. the number of its friends 2 Vet theſe, 
are the purpoſes, to which, I think, 1 employ 
myſelf ; and this, the teward, T have for my la- 
bour |-----Befides,-----ſtiould we ſuppoſe our 
friends, or our country wanting affiſtance,--- 
who would be judged the beſt able to beſtow it? 
He, . who, lives a8 1 do; or 1 0 Who 


and ſees the, wiſe, and the 5 


N . iel to falſe the p oil ke a ae; fol- | 
dier ze who fits down diſſatisfied to His table 
_ unleſs loaded with delicaties, however difficult 
to be obtained: or he, who is not only con- 
tent, but riſes well pleaſed from whatever is ſet 
before him? And, if the city is 'beſieged,--- | 
2 which will be the firft to adviſe the RT | 


ing it up, to the enemy, It ſhould ſeem 


opinion, ANTIPHO, that happinefs' coffſiſted in 5 


luxury and profuſion; whereas, in truth, 1 


conſider it as a perfection in the * that the) 
want nothing ;---and, conſequent 


y, he cometh 
the neareſt to the elne nature, Who ſtandeth 


in Want of the feweſt things: and, ſeeing there 
1s nothing which can tranſcend the divine na- 
ture, whoever approacheth the neareſt as, 
approaches the A, to e excellence.” 
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ed. But 


a juft man, SOCRATES ; 


ay ; 
th 


ince you 
purchaſ- 


To which SocRATEs---* You know, Ax- 
Tino, that among us it is imagined, there is 

no ſmall ſimilarity between beauty and philoſo- WF - 
phy; for that Which is praiſe-worthy in the 
one, is ſo likewiſe in the other; and the ſame - 
fort of vices are apt to blemiſh both. "Now, i - 
gold, we look upon ſuch a one as no other than 
a common proſtitute ; but ſhe who rewards the 
| [Paſſion of ſome worthy. youth with it, gains at 

the ſame time our approbation and eſteem, It 
is the very ſame with philoſophy : he who ſets 
it forch for public ſale,---to_be diſpoſed. of, to 
the bgft bidder „iris A ſophiſt, a public 'prof- 
titute But he who becomes the inſtrüctor of 
ſome well-diſpoſed youth, and makes thereby a 
friend of him, we ſay of ſuch a one, be 

F Alilſcharges, 


I „ 
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SOCRATES os 


Ache as he >owght;; the duty: of a gd 
citizen. And, befides, ANTIPHO, as there are 
ſome who delight in fine horſes,----+others in 
dogs, and others in other animals z my . 85 


ſure is, in the company of my friends. If I 
oo OG whereby! they may «dt all be 
profited, 21] communicate it to them or re- 

commend them» eos chefe whom I Tin better 
qualified for carrying them en in the paths 6f 

virtue. When we are together, by em 4 
ourſelves in ſearching into thoſe treafu ures 4 
knowledge the ancients have left us. e 

draw HOW: the ſame 'fountains ;3-=-and running 
over whateyer theſe 1 are ke left behind them; 

where we bnd d any thing excellent, we remark 
it for our uſe ; and think gurſelyes not to have 


profited a little den een dere OP 12 


to areas N „ 


* 112 $20 


1 did deen — 1 ehily 


when I have heard him talk in this manner, 1 | 


man: nor 
yet of his kindling in the minds of his hearers, 


could not doubt of his being a happ 


an ardent love for that virtue, en in him 
appeared ſo amiable. ; 


Being aſked at another time, ks the "TY 
man, «© Why he who fancied himſelf fo able 
to make feilful ſtateſmen of others, did not 
himſelf engage in ſtate- affairs: s and 5 


which of theſe methods, fald Soctarns, ſup- 5 
poſeſt thou I ſhall moſt advantage the common- 


E 1 Taking on me ſome office, Which 
however well executed, would only be the ſer- 


vice 04 one man er, by en all 1 


E 2 meet, 


i 


47 
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meet, furniſh the republic with many: ' good 


citizens; * one e N e r it 
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(0 K S delt en e . purpoſe; con- 


-cxrning his:cynic philoſopher, but in terms ſomewhat 
more haughty than the humble SOCRATES. ff, Ak 
me, if you pleaſe, too, whether a cynic will engage 
in the adminiſtration of the commonwealth. hat 
commonwealth do you enquire after, blockhead, great- 


er than what he admin iſters? 2. Whether he will harangue 


among the Athenians, about fevenues and taxes, whoſe 


buſineſs is to debate with all'mankind ; with the Athe- 


nians, Corinthians, and Romans, equally not about 
taxes and fevenues, or peace and War, Yut about hap- 
pineſs and müfety, ' proſperity and adverſity,” Davery 
and freedom. Do you'aſk me whether a man engages 
in the adminiſtration of the commonwealth, who ad- 
miniſters ſuch a commonwealth as this en RTER'S 
kl: Kin) Ent: — — l 197 ee > ee 
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＋ ND now let us examine: 1 bye dif 
ſuading his: friends from vanity and arrogance” 
he did not excite them to the practice of virtue. 
It was his cuſtom to aſſert, “ That the only 
way to true glory, Was for à man to be wer + 
excellent; not affect to appear ſo: and to 
ſhew this the more plainly, he would often 
make uſe of the following example. Let us.. 
ſupp6le; ſaid he, that one akogetber ignorant 

in muſic, deſires to be thought an n 3 
ſician. To this purpoſe, he takes care to imi- 

tate whatever is imitable in thoſe. who are the. 

greateſt proficients/in the art. He is uncom- 

monly curious in the choice of his inſtruments; 

and a crowd muſt follow: him, to ery him up 

for a wonder where-ever he goes, as they do 

the moſt admired maſters; but for all this, he _ 
muſt never venture the public with a ſpecimen | 

of his ſkill, leſt his ignorance, as well as arro- 


x; gance,' ſhould inſtantly appear; and ridicule, 
Alf: ; HT 
27 not fame, prove the reward of his ill 9 5 5 
a expences. The caſe, he would ſay, is the fame 

. with the man, who endeavours to paſs for an 
. / general, or a goed pilot, without knowing 


any thing of the matter: if his word is not 
takens he is. difpleaſed if it i, —what will 


ET 70 eco 


1 787 Mix M 01 4 R 5 of . 


j become: of him when called 30 preſide at the 
helm, or command the army ? what but ſhame 
to himſelf, and perhaps ruin to his beft friends, 
can poſſib wy be the reſult of the vain under- 
taking? Neither will he, who fooliſhly affects 
the character of valiant, or rich, or ſtrong, be 
| expoſed to. leſs danger. By the help of ſome 
falſe appearance, he may be called, indeed, to 
ſome honourable employment; but it is an em- 
ployment exceeding his abjlities to perforny; 
| ey > his. miſtakes will not be pardonediby thoſe. 
whom he impoſed on. Fon, às the man can be 
deemed no other than a cheat; who tefuſeth to; 
return the money; or the cloak; whichz. through: 
his- fair demeanor, hath! been lent him by his- 
neighbour much rather ought he to beiſtig-· 
matized, as ſuch; who, deſtitute of every ta- 
lentz neceſſary: for the: purpoſe, ſnallodare im- 
poſo himſelf on the ſtate, as one: er 
Us to.irect im the adminiſtrationc bn 
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HT and-oftentation the more. odious i to- his: allow 
ers, by ſhewing i _ us; po _ 
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, 
KN 
5 I T is likewiſe my opinion that SockaTEs 
15 contributed not a little by: Ris diſcourſes to 
5 make his follewers more patient of hunger, and 
thirſt, and labour; contemn. heat, and cold; 
tification. For heating) that ona of them lived 
too effeminately, . he aſked him, 2 ſayingg a 
8 „ Suppoſe now, ARIS TI pus, the education of 
1 two young men was ſubmitted to your directi- 
25 e 4 ON: 3 


ö Mrmonss ur 
on; the one tended to bear rule in the Rate 5 5 
the other to obey :—what method would you 
take with them ?---Shall we examine the mat- 
ter, and begin with their food woe 4 | 


It will be rioh to to this, moſt, ale 


: replied ARISTIPPUS, ſince food ſeems | to be we 
e of life.“ | 


« Tt is it then; ſaid 3 that 


you will accuſtom them both to eat my e 
at certain ſtated hours 2 


Neft probably.” Eh 


"68 But which would you track. to rob uiſh 


- this ſtated hour of repaſt, when. Argos: uſi- 
oy ml called him away rom 23 | 


— 


He whom 1 intend lar Peet Ta molt 
T auredly, that the affairs of the commonwealth | 
may not ſuffer from delay.” 


ET And the power of edwin thirſt patient- 5 
5 ys ---ought not ls likewiſe rn, added? 


6 3 
0 Certainly,” 


195 And which of theſe WW you eie to 
riſe early, and go to reſt late; or 114 when 
neceſſary, = nights in watching? Which to 
ſubdue even love itſelf, with every tender el 
nation; while fatigue ad labour are not un- 
7 _ but with CRT FORE ſubmitted to N | 


80 0 en ATES, tu 3 


12 


4 * The Fame, no doubt of, bd + 247 Vis Ip 


IN 


Ant 


; | A iz 451 23 37H 
_ « „But 57 Were i8 an art, aching us, in What 


manner we may beſt ſub us our Enemies, "which 


of theſe young men Wong, You bai teak _— 


make maſter of it?” . 


„ 410 If 101 tru mitt 45 el 


0 2238 55 * ; but — 11 2-43 

WW - 2% oo ended Ft "rr oh 

 ArtsTIPPus; fince' withoüt this art, "aff 10 
59 8. 9 142111 KI fad 

reſt will be uſeleſs. pet SEL? os 


-_0 One Go appel et, me Veken zie. 
that a man thus educated, would not ſo rea- 


dily fall; into the ſnares that are laid for him as 


thoſe e whereof ſome, e DO are de= 


ſtroyed by their gluttpny, while t ruſh for- 
| ac ner” e by Fee Fr ſeize the * 
- bait thrown out to N them Others, "with - 
equal greedineſs ſwallow down "the liquor which 
has been prepared, and ſet for dat very pur= 


poſe;. and, intoxicated therewith, are eaſily 


taken ; 5 while the partridge and quail find their 
deſtruction, in r e! too "EY: after the 
- female's call.” PE * 15 e 


Aüisrmrbr e 100 1 8 . 
went on: But is it not then moſt ſhameful, 
Axis rirrus, when men 4% fall into the ſame _ 
ſnares with which thoſe fooliſh animals ate 
taken ?--- Yet, ſo doth the adulterer. He mean- 
ly ſubmits to be ſhut up like a priſoner in the 
chamber of the mag whom he. is ſeeking. to in- 
jure. Neither the rigour of the laws (a), 'nor _ 
the fear . a e Hough, ſenſible how He 


S111: FX! 


0 See Porrug's e, 1 4 "oh." 12. 1 = 


* 


S 


f : 


d place you * 


2 V+ my p | "Sg * 0 C * ys ex : , 
& MZWo ns of 
* . - 4 8 7 of 0 
y * . 


many evils beſides tliat; of infimy' muſt attend 
it, are ſufficient to be are him: but, regard- 


| les of the dange ! nkgleckin thoſe man 
53 rational and Gelen able m nd Which a” 
fill within his power; and might ſerve to dis. 
vert him from ſo ſhameful a paſſion ;- he ruſhes 
r to his ruin l- And can any other be 
6 


ſaid of N 4 Le 105 that ſome 2 


5 hath poſſeſſe ed him 8 


% 4 £4 " 


„„ 80 it ſhould ſeem, ſaid Azagrieyus. TOY 
et. « But, continued Sock xrTEB; fince i many; 


and thoſe the moſt important ertiploynients. { of 

life; as War, huſbandry, W e! are of ne 
ceſſity to be carried on in 
under ſhelter; do you not thi 
that mankind. ate Hack to” blame i in neglecking 
to inure themſetves' to; the Meier” of the 
air; and the changes of the ſeafons ? above all, 
h ſhould not he Kone to bring himfelf to 
bear theſe inconveniencies' with 12 „ 
erpecks, one day, fo corftrand others i 


ro ih fields, em 
Kurs Tirrvs, 


5 Ibelieve he mould. by . 
44 But if 5% WO Has chus bbs Banter t 


endure pain and inconvenience, is alone quali- 


hed for. command ;, they who Me | Hot 1 


55 ought never (6. prets nd to it?? 


This being grand. Selen whe on 
Seeing then you ſo well petceive AklsT IP- 
ros, the rank to wich each of theſe properly 
belong ;---in whigh would you Father, 1 we > ſhould 


3 ww OW e 8 . 
5 5 


4 * — = a | 
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Not with thoſe Sock ArRG, who. as intend. 
ed to. command: 1, envy not theſe: and indeed, 
ſince men are abliged, to take ſo. much, pains. to 
provide for their own wants, I ſee no great 
wiſdom in undertaking to ſupply the wants of 

a whole community, For, while he who does this, 
is forced; to. relinquiſh. many; of the things he. 
moſt ardently. daſires; it will. be. held highly 


criminal, if, during his adminiſtration, anyſone. 
wiſh af the capricious; multitude: remains un- 


gratified : theſe behaving towards their gaver- 
nors exactly in the manner I do to my flaves. 


L expe& them: to prepare hat I am to; eat and 1 


drink, and- all- other neceſſaries; but! ſuffer. 
3 to take no part fan themſel ves: the pen- 
Be likewiſe require, that plenty and abundance. 
ould, flow: in ugon them from every quarter, 
wy rmit not the. perſon,, to, whaſe care, they. 
his, even to ta// of thoſe. indulgencies, he 
"hw. amply, provided for others.: ſugh. there 
fore, SOCRATES, as, are fond of employment... 
and have, been educated in the manner you men- 
tioned, may do very well to make, governors; 
but as for „ im fox. a. 25 . more 6, 
and, tranny? * 7 OHtL nets 3:48 


Let us 65 then, 1 wa of * 
two. leads à life of the. greateſt. tranguillity and 
eaſe j thoſe who go vern, or they, who, alen 
Among the nations that are known, to us,; 


in Aſia, the Syrians, Phrygians, and Lydians, 


are ſubject to. the Perſians in Europe, the 


Meotians to the Scythians and, in, Afric, 2 ; 


the Carthaginians lord it over all. . reſt 
which of theſe do you take to be in the moſt. 


: W ſituation ? Or, here, i in Greece, bene ; 


N. : 


vitude: 


84 TN ME NOAA * 


5 9 5 are placed; which ſeem to you che moſt - 
appy ; they who are poſſeſſed of the ſovereign 
power, or thoſe who are compelled. t. to ſubmit 


to it! 7577 9 | a4 offs | ; Rf. . N 


2 do not defire to be Fu 7 i among flaves; 
returns ARIS TIPPUs :>—but there is a ſta- 
tion equally remote from ſoyereignty and fer- 
this is the true path of liberty, and, 
in this 7 would walk, as the ſureſt road to hap- 
0 e n 1 [x 


. This path; "replied 8 lieh n eth 
„ equally clear, whether of ſovereignty or ſer- 
vitude, might perhaps be ſuppoſed to have ſome 
exiſtence 18 nature, could we place it beyond 
the bounds of human ſociety. But how, A- 
RISTIPPUS, to live among men, without go- 
verning or being governed? Do you not ſee 
that the ſtrong will always oppreſs the weak; 
and compel them at laſt, by repeated injuries, 
both public and private, to fly, as it were, to 
ſlavery for refuge? If they refuſe to ſubmit, 
willingly, their lands are ravaged, their trees 
cut down, their corn ruined : till wearied out 
at laſt, by oppreſſion of every kind, they are 
obliged to give up the unequal combat. © Alſo, 
in private life :---ſee you not how the bold and 
ſtrong trample upon ſuch as are weak, or r want . 
5 89 to defend themſelves?” Cure love 5 


44 1 4 ſee it, ld Ab alt to Alle 
end it may not fall out ſo with me; 1 confine 
myſelf to no one commonwealth. ; but move 
here, and there, ---and think it beſt to be 4 

anger e bs VEE . 
8 F 8 Truly, 


P 7 


s O, 8 


cc Truly, ſaid Sock Ars, this method * 


1 for your ſafety hath ſomething pecu- 


liar in it: and it ſhould feem, Ar1sTIPPUs, 
that ſince the days of Sinnis, SciRo, and PRo- 


 CRUSTES (b), no man hath dared to moleſt the 


traveller. What then !-----thoſe who remain 
continually in their own country, have the 


laws to ſecure them againſt violence of every 
ſort ; they have their relations, their friends, 


their dependents, to aſſiſt them their. cities 


are fortified ; they have arms for their defence; 
and; to ſtrengthen them fill more, they 


make alliance with their neighbours; yet ſhall 
not all this ſecure them from falling, ſometimes, : 
the ſnares of bad men :---while . JOU — 
_ deſtitute of all thoſe various advantages ex- 
poſed continually: to the many dangers, in a 
manner «unavoidable to thoſe who paſs from one 
place to another ; nor yet gan enter that oy 


whoſe very meaneſt inhabitant doth not ſurpa 


you in credit: hen, who ſhall then be ſeen in ; 


that ſituation wherein all the world would wiſh: 


the man whom they purpoſe to betray :---wilk 


- 


they then ſpare yon, ARISTIPPUS, becauſe you 


are a ſtranger Or becauſe the public faith hath . 
been given, that neither at your entrance into, 


or going from the city, you ſhall meet with any 


moleſtation ?---But, perhaps, you think your- 


felf of ſo little worth, that no one will be found 
IF to Fuschl you (c) and, in thu th, | 


() . ers, ako :nfeſted Greece in the = 
times of T HESEUS, and were Gain by, him. 50 


(e) Thoſe who fell into the hands of robbers; were 


55 commonly ſold by n for Daves. 
: „ 3 
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1 AR IST Irrus; J know not tRat! man. who would 
wiſh-to- have ſuck a ſlave! in his: family,, as 
would do nothing; and yet! expect ta live well, . 
But ſhall we ſee how maſters, generally, ma- 
nage ſuch ſort of people If thein appetites 
— paſſrons are very outrageous, ---faſting: is is 
made uſe of: to reduce them to order. If they 
are inclined: to take what does not: belong to 
7 — thing valuable is kept. carefully 
out of their way. If eſcape is meditated,--- 
chains ſhall ſecure them: and when: inclined to 
be lazy, ſtripes are called in, to quicken their 
motions. And you, ARISTIPPUs,---if: you diſ- 
covered ſuch. a flave among your dome 168, 
in what manner would you treat him! l 


5 3 of 1 monks contkinly lava ws favs ak; feririem 
untried, faid ARdSTIBPUS,. till I had: brought 


him to better manners. But let us return to 
our firſt ſubject, Sock ArRESN; and tell. me, if 


you pleaſe, hls happineſs of fovereign- 

ty conſiſts ; which you make ſuch account of ; 

if pain and fatigue, and hunger and cold, and 

ten thouſand other inconveniencies, not on! 

pave the way to it, but are afterward the choſen 

portion of the man vrho undertakes to command 
ethers ? As to my part, E fee no great differ— 


ee ence between the | okes of the whip which we 
give ourſelves, and thoſe laid on by the order 


of another: for, if: my body is to be tortured, 
it matters not the hand by which it is done: 
: except that folly may alſo be added to the ac- 
count, when. the pain "—_— of our own eo" 5 
conn.” 1 5 


1 


eeive no difference between the” things we fub⸗ 
mit to volunttrily, and thoſe we untergo,. cor. 


* 


pelled to it by ſome other?---Now; He Wh“ 
Ahrough choice abſtains from his food, may re- 


turm to His food: whenever he pleaſes: and he 


echo endures thirſt becauſe he is fo minded, 
may, when minded otherwiſe, as eaſily remove 


it: but the caſe is not the ſame, when we 


have conſtraint to encounter. Beſides; he 


who of his own accord: engages: in what ma 


| 4 | * 
be attended with labour, hath the hopes of ſuc- 


ceſs to animate! him in the way: and the fa- 


tigue of the chace never difeourages the hun- 
ter. But, if the proſpect of acquiring what he 
is in purfuit of, however worthleſs in itſelf, is 


flüufcient to make him regard neither thirſt nor 


procure the friendſhip of the good, conquer his 
enemies; gain the command over himſelf; and 
wiſely govern his own family: benefft his 


friends; ſerve his FN will ſuch a one 
ſhrink at fatigue and pain! rather will 
court them While they add to tlie delight ariſing 


from his own conſciouſneſs, and the united ap- 


probation of thoſe who beſt know him? And 
pain are jud) red for all who would perform any 
thing laudable; it is a maxim with thoſe who 
inſtruct youth to regard the exerciſes that are 
gone through with eaſe; or give pleafure on 
their firit pe 
. 
mind: whereas thoſe which require patience, 


application and labour; theſe are they which 


prepare the man for illuſtrious desde, and noble 


_ undertakings : 


rather will he not 


to ſhew ſtill farther how neceſſary Iabour and 


rformance, as of little worth; whe- 
Yrining the body, or improving the 


* n 
2 EASE ld and Hf BE Ar 4 + 
nes rages tt Zo 5 oats. 
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n 3 many, Who were excellent 


judges, have told us; and, among the reſt, 


Hxsiop; for he ſpeaks ſomewhere or other, "5 


| Retires fiom view, in yon ſequeſter'd ſhade." W os 


after the following. manner 1 Lotti 
| *. ed See vice, preventing ev'n thy wiſh, appears. 5 e 
To lead through down-hill paths, and gay, parterres, 

Where pleaſure reigns: while virtue, decent On 


Craggy and ſteep the way, that to her leads 3" 5 


Fatigue and pain, by order of the gods. 1 


Stern ſentry keep: but, if nor pain, nor toll, 


Can check the gen'rous ardor of thy foul 4-7 


. Exert thy powers; nor doubt thy labour's meed ; 
A Conqueſt « and Joy Thall crown the denen Sond d (). 5 


: Epicnarnus ſaith likewiſe, 


RF 3 thy reward — the 8a give nought to 


floth,” | 


And again, | 


f : geek not the . af life in n life” $ fr bloom : | 


1 y 3 ill prepare us for the pain to come!“ 


1 ben : 
No this writer tells us, 
my remembrance, 


ee ee eee, eder eee „* 
And the wiſe PRovicus i Alte of this Tani 5 
for to him is the allegory given. 
to the beſt of 
« That HERCULES hav- 


. ing attained to that ſtage of life, when man, 
being left to the government of himſelf, ſel- 
Jom fails to give certain indications, Whether 


| with thoſe of Ten in * firſt book. 


5 he II . in the Pais of, e or mentor | 


(d) Theſe N were 6 by "the ame band 


through on” 


throu h all the intricacies of vice 3 


tired into a place where ſilence and ſolitude 


might beſtow on him that tranquillity and le- 


ſure, ſo neceſſary for deliberation: when two 
women, of more than ordinary ſtature, came 


on towards him. The countenance of the ne, 


open and ainiable,——and elevated with 
an air of conſcious dignity. Her — 85 was 
adorned with native elegance; ;---her look with 


_ modeſty ;——every geſture, with decency ; j— 5 
and her rments were Rape 1:0 of the pureſt 
white. The other was come 


but bloated, as. 
from too high-living. Affe Ag ſoftneſs 7 
delicacy, every look, every action was ſtudied 


and conſtrained; While art contributed all its + 


powers, to give thoſe charms to her completion © 
and ſhape, which nature had denied her. Her 
look was bold, „the *bluſh of modefty ſhe was 
a ſtranger to,- 


poſed herſelf poſſeſſed of. She would look 
round to ſee if any obſerved her; and not only” 


ſo, but ſhe would frequently ſtand ſtill to ae”. - 


mire her own ſhadow. Drawing near to the 
place where the hero ſat muſing,——eager and 


anxious for the advantage of Rr accoſting him, 


ſhe haſtily ran forward ; while the. verſan 
"wi accompanied her, moved on with her uſual 


pace, equal, and majeſtic,” n him ſhe 


ſaid, „I know, my HERCULES] you have long 
deen deliberating on the courſe of life you 


ſhould purſue : engage with me in friendſhip, | 
and I will lead you through, thoſe, paths Which 
are ſmooth, and flowery here every de- 


1 ſhall court your n and pain and 
8 1 ; ſorrow 


—perplex- 
ed and undetermined what courſe to me re- 


Zand Her drefs was contrived 
not to conceal, but diſplay thoſe beauties the ſüp- 2 
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ſorrow ſhall not once A Abſolved from 
all the fatigue of buſineſs, and the hardſhips of 
 war,---your: employment ſhall. be to ſhare in 
the ſocial pleaſures of the table, or repoſe on 
beds of down ; no ſenſe ſhall remain without 
its gratification: beauty ſhall delight the eye, 
and melody the ear; and perfumes ſhall breathe 
their odours around you. Nor ſhall your care 
be once wanted for the procuring of theſe 
thin 8: neither be afraid leſt time ſhould ex- 

: bogs your ſtock of joys, and reduce you to the. 
neceſſity of purchaling new, either by the la: 
bour of body or mind :---it is to the toil. of, 

otbers that you alone ſhal them :---ſcruple 

not therefore to ſeize whatever 8 moſt de- 
ſirable (e) ; for this We beſtow on, all 
who are my, votaries.” ts erin Rn 


„ Hzkculgs havin FO ſo e an. 
1 invitation, demanded her name? % My 
| - friends, ſaid: ſhe, call me happineſs; but the, 
RR... do not love me, endeavour to make me 
; odious; and therefore brand me with hs name- 


of ſenſuality ( V. = 155 


By this time the other. perſon. being ane. 
thus addreſſed. him. in her bun. 8 


ie This i is Gocly, 3 to ſhew. kan cloſely 7 ice. , 
| julie and N are connected with. intemperance. % 


2 ty Ib i is hoped the having choſen to denominate 
this petſon by the word, Senſuality, rather than Plea- 
ſure, hitherto commonly uſed, may be allowed; as it 
ſeemed. that pleaſure ſhould ror be conſidered, not 

0 eee, fa, but'a ure attendant on virine: | 


4 1 als > 


5 : 


SOCRATES | or. 


„ 'alfo,, O HtxcuLes:'! am come to offer 
you my friendſhip; for I am no ſttanger to 


15 
remark the 


high :deſcent-: neither was I' wanting to 
neſs of your diſpoſition in all 


the exerciſes of your childhood; from hence 


. 1] gat 


her hopes, if you chuſe to follow where 


I: ſead the way, it will not be long ere you have 
an opportunity of performing many actions glo-— 


rious 


0 
to you ſel and honoufable to me, But I! 


mean not to allure yeu- with ſpecious promi ſes 
of pleaſure z -I will! plainly- ſet before you, 
things as they really are; and ſhew you in what 
manner the gods think proper to diſpoſe of 
them. Know therefore; young- man A- -theſe 


wiſe 
# 


governors of the univerſe: have decreed}. 


that nothing great, nothing excellent; ſhall be 


obtained without care and labdur: they give no 


real good; no true huappineſs on ther terms. If. 


therefore you would ſecure the favour of theſe- 
gods, radore- them. If you would: conciliate: 


to. ye 


| of:ufe 


ed of the republie de your, aim, ---ſhew Your 


fellowe citizens how effectually you 


can ſerve 


them: but if it is your ambition that all. Greece. 


alli eſteem you, let all Greece ſhare the he- py, 
_nefits ariſing: from your labours. If you wil - 


ft the #*=75 of the earth;---cultivate it: if 


for the increaſe of your flocks, or your herds, 


22928 


tendancę, and vour care: - -and if your deſign. 
18 ta advance yourſelf b arms 3 if you with. 


t your flocks and your berds have your at- 


for the power: of defending your friends, and 
ſubduing your enemies; learn the art of war 


and, 
N 5 2. — 


when learut, employ it to the beſt advan» 


4 


99 
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to them: If to be honoured and reſpect- 
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tage. And, if to have a body, ready and well 

able to perform what you with from it, be your 
deſire - ſubject your's to your reaſon; and let 

exerciſe and hard labour give to it ſtrength and 


* 
' 
as 
$*-- '-4 


* 


At theſe words, as PRopicys informs us, the. 
other interrupted her - You ſee, ſaid ſhe, my 
HERCULES] the long---the "laborious road ſhe 
means to lead you: but I can conduct ron to 
happineſs by a path more ſhort and ay 


Miſerable wretch J replied Virtue | what” 


happineſs can't thou boaſt of] then, who wilt 
not take the leaſt pains to procure it! Doth- 
not ſatiety always. anticipate defire ?-----Wilt _ 
thou wait till hunger invites. thee to eat; or 
{tay till thou art thirſty before thou drinkeſt!? 
Or- rather, to give ſome reliſn to thy re- 
paſt, muſt not art be called in, to ſupply, the 
want of appetite; while thy wines, though coſt- 
ly, can yield no delight; but the ice in ſum-, 
mer is ſought for to col and make them grate- 
ful to thy palate! Beds of down, or the ſofteſt 
couch, can procure no ſleep for thee, whom 
 idleneſs inclines to ſeek; for repoſe; not labeunn 
and fatigue, which alone prepare for it. Nor; 
_ doſt thou leave it to nature to direct thee in thy, 
_ pleaſures ; but all is art, and. ſhameleſs impu- 
. rity ---=-the night is polluted with riot and 
crimes ; while the day is given up to ſloth, and 
inactivity : and, though immortal, thou art 
become an out-caf from the gods; and the con- 
tempt and ſcorn of all good men] Thou boaſt- 
et of happineſs but What happineſs can'ſt, 
thou boaſt of? Where was it that the ſweeteſt. 
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SOCRATES. 


of all ſounds. 


thou view with complacency and ſatis faction, 
one worthy deed, of thy own performing ?---Is 
there any who will truſt thy word, or depend 
upon thy promiſe; or, if ſound in judgment, 
be of thy ſociety 7 For, among thy followers, 


which of them, in youth, are not. altogether 5 
"body ?---Which of 


_effeminate, and infirm of 
them, in age, not ſtupid, and JJebilitated, in 
every faculty of the mind 7 While waſting 
their prime in thoughtleſs indulgence, they pre- 
pPare for themſelves, all that pain, and remorſe, 


.ſoi:ſure'! to attend the cloſe, of ſuch a life — 
Aſnamed of the paſt ;—afflited, with the pre- 
ſent they are themſelves in bewailing that 
ed on youth all the joys ': 
life; and left ee to e e baute e and | 


Folly, which lavi 


doo ond Aa let | 
55 for 185 


2 34 7 11 13 


thing great, nothing excellent, can be perform- 


ed; whether on earth, or in the heavens; ſo 
chat my * my eſteem, is with all who 
I make the labour of the artiſt plea- 


know me 
ſant; and bring to the father of his family, ſe- 


5 curity and joy; while the flave, as his lord, is ; 
alike my. care. In peace, 1 direct to the moſt 


uſeful counſels in war, approve. myſelf a 


faithful ally; and J only can tie the bond of 
indiſſoluble friendſhip. Nor do my votaries 


even fail to find pleaſure | in = repaſts,' though 


© ſmall. coſt is wanted to furniſh out their table; 


n hunger, . dot art, eee it for them; 


nn while 


93 
the muſic: of juſt kelb-pinits, 
eder reached 8 ear? Or, when couldſt 


my 7 cn is: alone niche the : : 


| gods, and good men; and, without me, no- 
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l Heir lerp, which follows- the labour 1 
the day, is far more ſweet, than whatever-ex- 
«Pence can procure for idleneſs;; yet, ſweet as 
e they quit it unreluctantly, when called 
their duty, whether tothe gods, or men. 
* e young enjoy the applauſe of the aged 3 
the aged are reverenced and reſpected by the 
young. Equally Mliahtedi with: reflecting on 
the paſt, - or: contemplating the preſent, their 
attachment to me renders themi favoured of the 
gods, dear to their friends, and vhonoured by 
their country. And When the fatal hour is ar- 
Tived, they ſink not, like others, intocan in- 
torious'obliviow; but, immortalized by fame, 
Fa for ever in the-grateful remembrance of | 
_admiring:poſterity ! Thus, O: Har euLEs | 
thou great deſcendant of a glorious race of he- 
'roes thus, mayeſt thou attain that ſuprenmne 
felicity, wherewith I have been inipowered:to 
reward all thoſe who hora. Foe. ve N 
WM WY rey 1515's e 
Flt: Tm. Foes | D 
ge here, MO PA e 
RATES, ſeecherei the advice which FRODIcuos 
_ tells us, Viirtuezgavethe young hero. He cloathes 
11 2 may ſuppoſe, in more exalted lan- 
than I have attempted ;\but it: will be 
Fourwiftlem if you endeavour ; to profit from 
PPorhat he hath ſaid, "2 Fel atproſent wake | 
ney bark] ou berater (8) „ LPT 
8 . 171 


4) at hays Hoa his di ee ett Ui 
tion. alone, ſüfficient to have feclaimed AAisTrrros 3 
but the badneſs of his diſpoſnion, like to that of M- 
rras Wimme * 5 
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of SocRarTEs ; illuſtrated as they were by the beau · 
tiful picture borrowed from Pxopicus, He became 
afterwards the founder of a ſe& of philoſophers, whoſe 
leading tenet was, that man was born for pleaſure ; 
and that virtue is only fo far laudable, as it conduces 
| thereto.” One of his diſciples, taught publicly, that 
there were no gods: a ſhort and ay Gai. from 
vice and ſenſuality to atheiſm 8 
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DOCRATES ſeeing his eldeſt ſon Lam- 
- PROCLES, enraged with his mother, ſpoke to 
him in the following manner. Tell me, my 
ſon, ſaid he, did you ever hear of ay who were 
called ungrateful * ; : 


ee Many, replied LaupRocuss.” 


cc Did you conſider what ' gained them this | 
ae . 


cc They were called e hats bav⸗ ; 
ing received favours, | they refuſed to „make any 
return.“ | 


1 Ingratitude then hould ſeem o one e ſpecies of 
1 aue F . | 1 
« Moſt certainly.” Tr 
1 Have you ever 1 thoroughly what 
this ſort of injuſtice is? Or, do you think, 
| LAMPROCLES, becauſe we are only ſaid to de ; 
.- unjuſt when we treat our friends ill, not fo 


When we injure our enemies; therefore, we are 
indeed unjuſt when we are ungrateful to our 


1 ; 


s OG RATES. 97 
- Semi but not ſo, when "oY ungrateful to 


5 our enemies? 


1 1 1 3 1 e 
5 LAMPROCLES 3 and am convinced, that to be 


1 ungrateful, is to be unjuſt; whether che a 


of our mgratitude be friend or foe.” 


= 1f then, coined Sornarie, ien is 
| . injuftice, it will follow, that the greater the be- 
nefit—of which we are unmindful—the more 
woe are unjuſt “ . 


«6 « Moſt aſuredly.” bo tions Dy 


„But where ſhall © we ; find the. owt WRT 5 
hath received from any one, benefits, ſo great 


or ſo many, as children from their parents? To 
them it is they owe their very exiſtence; and, 
in conſequence of this, the capacity of behold- 


ing all the beauties of nature, together with 
the priviledge of bol ir ng of thoſe various bleſ-. 
s have ſo bountifully diſ- 
penſed to all mia; Now theſe are advan- 
tages univerſally held ſo ineſtimable, that, to 
be deprived of them, exciteth our very ſtrongeſt 


ſings, which the 


abhorrence: an abhorrence well underſtood, 
when the wifdom of the legiſlature made death 


to be the puniſhment of the moſt atrocious 
crimes ; rightly judging, that the terror where- 
with every one beheld it, would ſerve the moſt 
| powerfully to deter from the commiſſion of 


ſuch offences, as ey ſaw muſt bring upon 
them this greateſt of al 


mankind to enter into marriage —ſince, not 


a ſtreet 
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evils. Neither ſhould'ſt 
thou ſuppoſe it ſenſuality alone, which induceth 


* * 
Fo h 


8 Mrmorns of 


a /treet but would furniſh with other means for 
its gratification : but our deſire is to find out 


one wherewith to unite ourſelves, from whom 


We may reaſonably expect a numerous, and a 
healthful progeny. The huſband then turneth 


his thoughts in what manner he may beſt main- 


tain the wife whom he hath thus choſen ; and 


make ample proviſion for his children yet un- 


born; while ſhe, on her part, with the utmoſt 


danger to herſelf, bears about with her, for a 
long time, a moſt painful burthen. To this 
ſhe imparts life and nouriſhment ; and brings 


it into the world with inexpreſſible anguiſh : 


nor doth her taſk end here; ſhe is ſtill to ſup- _ 


ply the food that muſt afterward ſupport it. 


She watches over it with tender affection ; at- 


tends it, continually, with unwearied care, al- 
though ſhe hath received no benefit from it; 


neither doth it yet know to whom it is thus in- 


debted. She ſeeks, as it were, to divine its 


— 


wants: night or day, her ſolicitude and labour 


know no intermiſſion; unmindful of what here- 


after may be the fruit of all her pain. After- 


ward,. —when the children are arrived at an 


how doth 


age capable to receive inſtruction,.— 


each parent endeavour to inſtil into their minds, 


3 knowledge which may beſt conduce to their 


future well-doing: and if they hear of any, ; 


tant taſk— 
regard to the expence; ſo much do they deſire 
the happineſs of their children bf 


« Certain it is, replied LamerocLs ; al- 
though my mother had done this, and a thou- 
Lan! We Et Yee +; : nan 


better qualified than themſelves for this impor- 
g —fo theſe they ſend them without 


E | 
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ſand times more, no man could bear with ſo 
much ill-humour,” © ee IO 


© Do not you think it eaſter to bear the 
anger of, a mother, than that of a wild 
* No; not of ſuch a mother,” 
But what harm hath ſhe done you ? Hath | 
| ſhe kicked you, or bit you, as wild beaſts do 
when they are angry +; C8 


„No, but ſhe utters ſuch things as no 
one can bear from any body,” tt. 


And you, LAMPROCLES,---what have you 
not made this mother bear, with your conti- 
nual cries, and untoward rex what fa- 
tigue in the day ? what diſturbance in the night? 

and what pangs when ſickneſs at any time 


/ 


„ But however I never did, or ſaid any 
thing to make her aſhamed of me.“ PEE fs 


lt is well. ——But why, LAMrROCIES, 
ſhould you be more offended with your mother, 
than people on the ſtage are with one another? 
There is nothing ſo injurious or reproachful _ 
that theſe do not often ſay, yet no one becomes 
outrageous againſt the man whom he hears 
| threaten and revile him, becauſe he well knows, 
be intends him no real injury; but you——al- 
though you as well know that no hurt is de- 
ſigned you, but, on the contrary, every kind- 
= x %%% 


100 MzMoins of 


neſs ; you fly out into rage againſt your mo- 
ther !——or, e you 88 the intend- 55 
ed you ſome harm? . 


„ Not at all, aku Leeds 1 ne- 
e e ſuſpected any ſuch matter,” 


= 66 What | la mother hath loves you has 
: who, when you are ſick, ſpareth no means, no 


| pains for your. recovery :——whoſe care is to 


Kaden befals yen! get, 


ſupply your every want ; and whoſe vows to 
the gods are fo frequent on your behalf Is ſhe 
harſh and cruel ? Surely, the man who can- 
not bear with ſuch a mother, cannot bear with 


that which is moſt for his advantage. But, tell 
me, continued SocRATEs, doth it ſeem to you -.-: 


at all neceflaty to ſhew reſpect or ſubmiſſion to 
any one whatſoever ?---Or, are you indeed con- 
ſcious of ſuch a degree of ſel eld. -ſuſficiency, as 
makes it needleſs to p of any W whether to : 
magnate: or cent he p 


_— So "BY from it. faid: LAMPROCLES, I en- 
deavour all J can to recommend n to 1 18 
: HE” | 5% | 


« 8 to, . wo A cultivate the 8 

- of your neighbour, that he may ſupply 
you with fire from his hearth, when you want 
it; or yield you ready ce, when any ac- 


« <1 would, moſt ſurely,” | af 


« And if you were to go A journey, or a 
5 voyage with any one, it W not be indif- 
; 33 ferent 


SOCRATES. 3 


| ferent to you, whether they „ 


„„ Wretch to think it right to endeavour 
to gain the good-will of theſe people; and ſup- 
| poſe you are td do _— for a mother, whoſe 
love for you ſo far exceeds that of any other! 
Surely you have forgot, that while every other 
kind of ingratitude is paſſed over unnoticed by 
the magiſtrate, —thoſe who refuſe to return 
. good offices, in any other caſe, being only. 
_ puniſhed with the contempt of their fellow-citi- 
Zens, —the man, who is wanting in reſpect to 
his parents, for this man, public . 
are appointed (+) : the laws yield him no lon- 
ger their protection; neither is he permitted 
any ſhare in the adminiſtration, ſince they think 
no ſacrifice, offered by a hand ſo impious, can 
be acceptable to the gods, or beneficial to man : 
and conclude the mind, ſo n 399-90 degene- 
rate, equally incapable of undertaking aß 
thing great, or executing any thing ju/tly. For 
ſuch too as neglect to perform the -rites of ſe- 


pulture for their parents ;—for theſe, the ſame _ 43 
puniſhments have been | allotted by the Laws 7 ; 10 


and particular regard is had to theſe points, 
when enquiry is made into the lives and beha- 
viour of thoſe who offer themſelves candidates 
for any public employment. — Vou, therefore, 


(5) Neither was this confined to their immediate 
parents, but equally underſtood of their grand-fathefs, 
grand -mothers, and other progenitors ——PoTTER's 


< . 


„„ Mzmorns of 


O my fon ! will not delay, if wiſe, to intreat 
pardon of the-gods ; leſt they, from whom your 
ingratitude cannot be hid, ſhould turn away 
their favour from you ;—and be you Itkewiſe 
careful to conceal it from the eyes of men; 
that you find not yourſelf forſaken by all who 
know you: for no one will expect a return to 
his kindneſs, however conſiderable, from him 
who can ſhew himſelf unmindful of What he 
oweth to his N 
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SockaTES having obſerved that CHæ 
'REPHON and CHARECRATES, two brothers, 
with whom he was acquainted, were at vari- 
aance; he wiſhed very much to reconcile them 
to each other. To which end, meeting one of 
them, he ſaid to him.“ What, are you then, 
_ CHARECRATES,. one of thoſe mercenary kind _ 
of people, who prefer riches to a+» brother; and 
forget that thefe being only inanimate things, 
require much vigilance and care to protect” 
them; whereas a brother, endued with reaſon 
and reflection, is able to give aſſiſtance and pro- 
tection to you? And beſides; brothers are ſome- 
What leſs plentiful than gold ! It is ſtrange a 
man ſhould think himſelf injured becauſe he 
cannot enjoy his brother's fortune? Why not 
equally complain of injury done him by the 
reſt of his fellow-citizens ; becauſe the wealth 
of the whole community doth not centre in him 
alone? But in this caſe they can argue right; 
and eaſily ſee, that a moderate fortune, ſecured 
by the mutual aid of ſociety, is much better 
than the riches of a whole city, attended with 
the dangers to which ſolitude would expoſe. 
them; yet admit not this reaſoning in regard 
to a brother. If rich, they buy ſlaves in 
abundance, to ſerve them: they endeavour - 


T2: . 


„ Menonns of 


all they can to gain friends to ſupport them; 


but make at the ſame time no account of a 


brother; as if nearneſ in blood diſqualified 
for friendſhip ! but, ſurely, to be born of the 
ſame parents, and educated in the ſame: houſe, 
_ ought rather to be conſidered as ſo many pow- 


erful cements ; fince even wild beaſts themſelves, 


ſhew ſome. el den to animals they are 
brought up with: and beſides, CHARECRATES, | 
be who hath a brother, is much more regard- 

ed than he who hath none ;—his enemies too | 


by will be the leſs forward to moleſt him.“ 


«] wall. not deny, alles 888 
: that a brether, when ſuch as he ſhould be, is, as 


you ſay, an ineſtimable treaſure ; and therefore 
we-ought to bear long with one another; ſo far 


From quatrelling on every flight occaſion 
but, when this brother fails, in every particu- 


lar, and is, indeed, the very reverſe of all he Ft 


_ ought to be, —to keep on terms with fuch e 2 one 
Is next to an impoſſibility. 


. Your 9 then, my Cnxrectares, = 
' In IAſng to every one ?—Or are there ſome, 
to whom he can make himſelf very SN * . 


7 gt « abate he ths more deſerves my hatres, . 
faid CHARECRATES; becauſe, wherever be 


comes he fails not to make himſelf pleaſing to 
others ; whereas he ſeems to aim at nothing but Fe 


|  diſpleakng " 500 


\« But may not this happen, 8 
from your not knowing how to converſe proper- 
ty with a brother? As the "Ss not ws” 

| 7H TE ab = 


SOCRATES tes 


able to others, becomes altogether unmanage- 
able te the untkilfar eee 


„ And why ſhould J, who well know how 
to return any kindnefs ſhewn me either in 
words or actions, be ſuppoſed ignorant in what 
manner to behave properly to a Frocher No; 
but when I ſee a man catch at every oppor- 

tunity to vex and diſoblige me, ſhall I, after 
this, ſhew kindnefs to /uch a one? T cannot, 
SocRATES, —nor will L even attempt it!“ £ 


„ Vou ſurprize me, CHEARECRATES |—— 
5 5 you had a dog who watched and de- 
| fended your ſheep diligently :—this dog fawns 
and careſſes your ſhepherds, but fnarks at you 
whenever you come near him. What do you on 
this occaſion ?—Fly out into rage ?- Or en- 
deavour, by kindneſs, to reconcile him to you? 
You acknowledge a brother, when ſuch as he 
ought to be, an valuable treafure : you fay, 
you are not unacquainted with the arts of con- 
eiliating favour and affection; but yet are re- 
of them, to gain the love 


ſolved to employ none 


„ 


of RETN!“ 


- 


1 do not believe, Socxares, I have hrs |} 
ſufficient to ſucceed in fuch an attempt“ Tk 
And yet T ſhould imagine, faid SocnArzs, 
no new one neceſfary :—praftiſe only thoſe you 


are already maſter of, and you will find them 
_ fufficient to regain his affection.“ e 5 5 


x 
8 N 5 
» At 


10 MZ NOIR of 


} 


« Tf you. Sow what theſe are, of fever in- 
form me, replied R for they are 


unknown to me. 
7 | 


e766 Suppoſe, CrHantcrates, ou 1 oithed fe 


friend to invite you to his feaſt, when he of- 
fered ſacrifice ;——what means would you take 
to induce him thereto ) 115 8 


cc Invite him to one of mine,” 


* And if you J . in your-abſence, © 
to d manage your affairs, what. then of ts 


+4 


1 would try what 1 cout: to e gage bis 8 


_ gratitude, by firſt ee him the ervice 1 
3 to receive. 1115 ; 


” 40 But, ſuppoſe you deſired to hs 1 


yourſelf an hoſpitable reception in ſome foreign 
nts what would you do? „„ 


wn” When any a that 1 came to ee 


of the matter ? 
RECRATES, of making the firſt advances to your | 


I would invite them to my houſe, ſaid CHz- | 


 RECRATES.;—and would ſpare no pains to aſſiſt 


them in diſpatching the buſineſs they came for; 
that they, when I went thither, might help me 
in e to 1 mine.“ 


80 Is. it fo then e een Wand 
are you ſo well ſkilled in all the arts of conci- 
aeg favour and affection; yet know nothing 
But you are afraid, CHz- 


brother, left it ſhould degrade you in the opi- 
nion of thoſe who hear it f Fete ſurely, it ought _ 
1 not | 


his friends, in courteſy and kind offices, than 


get the ſtart of his enemies in injuries and an- 


5 Had I thought CHAREPHON as well 


diſpoſed as you towards a reconciliation; I 
ſhould have endeavoured to have prevailed on 
him to make the firſt advances; but you ſeem- 
ed to me the better leader in this affair; and 


I fancied ſucceſs the moſt likely to enſue from 
„ 5 | 


0 Nay now, Sock Arzs, ind out CH 


RECRATES, you conminay' ſpeak not with your 
would you have me 


uſual wiſdom. What! 
who am the youngeſt, make overtures to my 


brother; when in all nations it is the un- 
doubted priviledge of . Brkt daun to: 2 hs 


way!” 


1 
* 


a 2 
: o 
:4; 
. - 


| « 1 plas; 8 ! 1s it not the 


cuſtom every where for the younger to yield 
precedency to the elder? Muſt net he riſe at 


his approach; aid give to him the feat which 


is moſt honourable; and hold his peace till he 
hath done ſpeaking ?— 
my CHEARECRATES, to do what I adviſe: 
| ule your endeavour to appeaſe your brother; ; 
nor doubt his readineſs to return your love. 


He is ambitious of honour ; he hath a noble 


neſs of diſpoſitien: ſordid ſouls, indeed, are 
only to be moved by mercenary motives; but 


the brave and liberal are ever beit ſubdued ws 
equriaſy, and kindneſs.” 10 1 


e 2 
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not to be ee for a man to anticipate 


Delay not e | 
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But ſuppoſe, my Socharzs, when I have 
ated as you adviſe, my brother ſhould behave 


„Should it prove fo, CHARECRATEsS, what 
. . other harm can ariſe to you from it, than that 
of having ſhewn yourſelf a good man, and % 
good brother to one whoſe badneſs of temper © 
makes him undeſerving of your regard ?—But 
I have no apprehenſion of fo unfavourable an 
iſſue to this matter: rather, when your brother 
ſhall ſee it your intention to conquer by cour- 
teſy, he himſelf will ſtrive to excel in fo noble 
| a conteſt. As it is, —nothing can be more 
deplorable than your preſent ſituation ; it being 
no other than as if theſe hands, ordained: of 
_ Gop for mutual aſſiſtance, ſhould ſo far forget 
their office, as mutually to impede each other: 
vr theſe" feet, deſigned by Providence for a 
reciprocal help, ſhould entangle each other to 
the hindrance of both. But, ſurely, it ſhews 
no lefs our ignorance and folly, than works our 
harm; when we thus turn thoſe things into 
evil which were not created but for our goed. 
And, truly, I regard a brother as one of the 
beſt of bleſſings that Gop hath beftowed on us; 
two brothers being more profitable to each 
other, than two eyes, or two feet; or any 
other of thoſe members which have been given 
to us in pairs; for partners and helps, as it 
were, to each other, by a bountiful providence. 
For whether we conſider the hands, or the feet; 
they afliſt not each other. unleſs placed at no i 
great diſtance : and, even our eyes, whoſe pow- _ 
er evidently appears of the wideſt extent, are 
N 1 pet 


2 
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yet anebis to take in, at one and the ſame 
view, the front and the reverſe of any one ob- 
ject whatfoever, though placed ever fo near 
them: but no ſituation can hinder brothers who 


live in amity, from rendering one another the. | 
moſt eſſential nee 


1 8 Oo remember a Arte that Sock a = 
ks once held, concerning friendſhip ; which 


1 think could not but greatly benefit his" hear- 


ers; ſince he not only taught us how we might 
gain friends; but how to behave towards them 
when gained. On this occaſion he obſerved, 
- 66. I hat although the generality of mankind 
agreed in eſteeming a firm and virtuous friend, 
an invaluable poſſeſſion; yet were there very 

few things about which they gave themſelves 
leſs trouble: they were diligent, he ſaid, to 
purchaſe houſes and lands, and ſlaves, and 
| houſhold goods; and when purchaſed would 
take no little pains to preſerve them; but, were 


no way ſolicitous either to purchaſe or preſerve 


a friend, however they might talk of the ad- 


vantages of having one. Nay, he had ſeen _ 


- people, who, if they had a friend and a ſlave 
fick at the ſame time, would ſend for the phy- 


ſician; and try every means to recover the flaye, 


While the friend was left to take care of him- 
ſelf; and, if both died, it was eaſy to fee how 
each ſtood in their eſtimation. Of all their poſ- 
ſeſſions, this alone was neglected : they would 


even 1 ſuffer it to be loſt for want of a little at- I 
| tention... . 


$0 CAATES in 


tention (i). Their eſtates, here and there, they 
could with readineſs point out to you; but at 
them of their friends—how many, and what 
they are, ——and you reduce them to feme dif- 
ficulty: the number, tho'- acknowledged ſmall, 
is more than they can well make out to you; 
ſo little do theſe people concern themſelves a- 
bout the matter. And yet—what poſſeſhon ſhall 
be placed in competition with a friend? What 
ſlave fo affectionate. to our perſons, or ſtudious 
of our intereſt? What horſe able to render us 
ſuch ſervice? From whence, or from whom, 
can we at all times, and on every occaſion, re- 
ceive ſo many, and ſuch eſſential benefits? Are 
we at a loſs. in our own private affairs, or in 
thoſe the public have intruſted to our manage- 
ment ?—A friend will ſupply every deficiency. - 


(i.) One proof we have of this want of, attention, 
even in PERICLES himſelf ; and which poſſibly So- 

CRATES might have in his eye, though out of reſpect 

to his memory he forbore to mention it; for be ſuffer- 
ed AnaxAGoORAS, to whom he ſtood indebted ior ſo 
much uſeful knowledge both in philoſophy and poli- 
| tics, to be reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, that, partly from 
want, and partly from, vexation, he determined to 
| ſtarve himſelf to death: and having muffled up his 
head in his cloke, he threw himſelf on the ground to 
expect its coming. Indeed, Pzr1cLEs no ſooner heard 
of this but he flew to his aſſiſtance ; begging him to 
live; and bewailing his own lofs, in caſe he was de- 
prived of ſo wiſe a counſellor. When, opening his 


|  cloke, the philoſopher, in a feeble and low voice, 


faid to him.“ Ah! PERICLESI they who need a 


lamp, do not negle& to ſupply it with oil !”—A gentle 
reproof; but therefore the more piercing to an inge- 


nuous mind. 


Do 


4 


1 Menome of 


Do we with for the pleaſure of giving alfiſtanee 


to ſome other A friend will furniſh us with 


the power. Are we threatened with danger — 
He flies to our aſſiſtance; for he not only de- 
dicates his fortune to our ſervice, but his life to 
our defence. Do we purpoſe to perſuade ? 


His eloquence is ever ready to ſecond all we 


fay. Are we compelled to contend ?—His arm 
is ever found among the foremoſt to aſſiſt us. 
He doubles the joy which proſperity brings, 
and makes the load of affliction lefs heavy: our 


hands, our feet, our eyes, can yield us ſmall 


ſervice in compariſon to that we receive from a 
friend: for what we are not able to do for our- 


felves ;—Lhat which we neither /ee, nor hear, 


nor think of, when our own intereſt is the queſ- 
tion; a friend will perceive, and perform for 
us. —And yet,—this friend, ——whilſt the plant 
that promiſeth us fruit ſha!l be carefully culti- 
vated ;—this friend, we negle& to nouriſh 
and i improve; ; though where elſe the tree, * 
whenee ew. fruit! is to de found ! „ 


JJ ͤ 
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— 


- I Remember hkewiſe another diſcourſe of his, 


wherein he exhorteth his hearers to look well 


into themfelves, and fee, in what eſtimation 
they might mo hope their friends ſhould 
hold them. For, having obſerved: one of his 

followers deſert a friend, when oppreffed with 
penury, he thus queſtioned ANTISTHENES in 
the preſence of the man, together with many 
others; “ Pray fay, ANTISTHENES. is it al- 

lowable to value our friends as we do our ſlaves: 
for one of theſe we perhaps rate at five mina (4); 


| while we think another dear at two: theſe again 


we will give ten for; and for ſome, it may be 

twenty: nay, it is ſaid that Nicias, the ſon 

of NickxArus; gave no leſs than a whole ta- 
lent (1) for one 12 intended to ſet over his 

mines. May we eſtimate our friends in the 
ſame manner 25 1 


« 1 think we may, en r 1 
for, while I know ſome whoſe affection I would 


purchaſe at no mean price, there are others 


whom I would ſcarcely thank for theirs, if 1 
. 0 have it for nothing And there ke 


(2 Tbe Attic Mina, worth three pounds dens. 
(.) The talent, worth 1 mina. 


my 


my SOCRATES, whoſe favour and friendſhip I 
| ſhould be glad to ſecure, though at the expence 
CCC e 
ef this is the caſe, replied SocRATES, it 
behoves us not a little to conſider of how much 
worth we really are to our friends; at the ſame 
time that we uſe our diligence to raiſe our value 
with them as much as we can, that they may 
not lay us aſide, like uſeleſs lumber. For when 
I hear this man cry out, my friend hath de- 


ſerted me; and another complain ** that 
one whom he thought moſt ſtrongly attached to 


bim, had ſold his friendſhip for ſome trifling 
advantage” I am. inclined to aſk, whether, as 
we are glad to get rid of a bad ſlave at any rate, 


| ſo we may not wiſh to do the ſame by a worth= 


N eſe friend? Since, after all, we ſeldom hear of 
the goed friend being forſaken, any more than 
of the good ſlave wanting a maſter,” 5 


CHAP. vi. 


1 N D 3 on the other OY 1 wilt" re- 
late a converſation SocRATEs once had with 
 CriToBuLvUs ; from whence we may learn to 
try our friends; and find out ſuch. as are Wor- 
thy of our affection. 55 | | 


5 60 Suppoſe; ſaid "Ep in we want - 
ed to chuſe a worth friend, what ſhould be 


our method of proceeding in this matter? Should 


we not beware of one much addicted to high- 
living: 
lazy diſpoſition ?—Since, enſlaved to ſuch vices, 
no man could be of uſes either to himſelf, or 
__ other,” e 


66: « Certainly,” 


- 422 Su poſe we met e a man Wee poſ⸗ 
ſeſſions ea g. ſmall, he is yet moſt laviſh in his 
expences; who ſtands daily in need of his 
friend's purſe, as a neceſſary ſupply for his own | 
profuſion;—— with whom however all that is 
lent, is oft; yet whom to refuſe is moſt deadly 
to offend :>— would not ſuch a one 9 gow ; 
ther neee W FRET pits 


«No 


To wine, or women ;—or of a _ 
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60 No doubt, SOCRATES. = 


Wk. And if there was a W provident in- 
deed enough, but withal ſo covetous, as never 
| to be content unleſs he hath * * of 
| I on every occaſion ! * 


6 1 think of bim, worſe than of the other,” 


But what do you ſay to the man, Carro- 
BULUs, who is ſo much bent on making a for- 


5 Sy as to ming n but What ſerves to Wat 
en . 


6 x fay, i him to > Hanel gh Cate. 
 TOBULUS ; fince it is ſure he will never be f 


ule to any other,” 7 
76: And f ſuppoſe one of ſo turbulent a Ab 


ſition, as to be daily engaging his 1 in 
. ſome quarrel on his account . 


« ] would ls clear of ſuch a one, moſt e cer - 
? tanlys my SOCRATES,” | 

But what if the man were free from theſe 
defects; and had only ſuch a ſort of ſelfiſhneſs 
belonging to him, as made him always ready to 


receive favours ; not at * folictous about re- 
turning any ! 8 


« Why 1 replied Cie ed no 
perſon would wiſh to have any thing to ſay to 
ſuch a one: — but, my SOCRATES, continued 
he, ſince none of theſe people will ſerve our 
purpose, hen, me, 1 deſire you, what ſort . 
man 
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man | he muſt be whom we ould endeavour to 
. make a friend of! . 1 5 


4 1 eee faid 1 he ſhould 10 a 
the very reverſe of all we have been ſaying: 
moderate in his pleaſures, a ftri& obſerver 
of his word, —fair and open in all his dealings; 
and who will not ſuffer even his Friend to 
- _ him in generofity ; ſo that all are in- 
1 with whom he hath to . 


1 85 But how ſhall we find ſuck a one, aid 
 CriToBULUS ; or make trial of theſe virtues 
and vices, without running ſome art * the 
eee 8 


N When you a are  enquiring out the beſt ſta- 
tuary, CRITOBULUS, you truſt nat to the pre- 
tences of any, but examine the performances 

of all; and conclude, that he who hath hi- 
therto excelled, gives the beſt grounded aſſur- 
ance of excelling for the future.” CT 


— 


6 So you would have us th Socnarzs, 
that he Who hath already diſcharged the duties 
of a good friend, towards thoſe with whom he 
hath been formerly connected; will not fail mm 
do the ſame, when ener with you E 
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60 © Undoubtedly, my CrrronuLys : juſt as 
4 ſhould infer, that the groom, who hath taken 
proper care of your horſes, will do the ſame by - 
mine, whenever I ſend him any.” | - 


2 4p, Gate: - 1 
— Þ 2 2 
ESE. 


—— — 
1 > 
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60 Bac, my enen ben we how "I" 
out a man When we Judge Proper to make a 
friend 


* 
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friend of hat means may we uſe to en- 
i gage his affection me 


e In the firſt Slugs,” returned Sockarks, we 
"uk conſult the gods; whether it be agreeable 
to their will, that we ne in friendſhip with 


on” 


66 But ſuppoſe the. gu io ditions, not of 
our choice, what ws all we take to obtain 


his favour * 


1 Not waſte wins down, 8 as we "» 
: do hares ; nor catch him by ſtratagem, as we 
do birds; neither are we to ſeize him by force, 
as we are wont to ſerve our enemies; for it 

5 Would p rove am arduous taſk to make a man 


5 your friend in ſplte of inclination. To ſhut 


him up like a criminal, might create averſion ; 3 


but. would never conciliate favour and eſteem.” 1 


cc But what muſt we do then * 


„ have e thid gebt Anse, of certain 
words that have all the force in them of the 
moſt powerful charms.— There are, likewiſe, 
other arts, wherewith ſuch as know them ſel- 
dom fail to allure to themſelves whomſoever they : 


. 3 1 


<6 And ha can we learn theſe words, faid 
Carronulvs! op | 


+7506 You Kew the ſong the forens ated to 
_ charm ULYSSES It begins with, 


ö 2 © 6 () ſtay, 


8 0 c R A T E S. 
a 0 tay, on pride of Greece, Urysses ſtay ! * 


2 55 | Porr s do 


1 do know it, 800 th. did they 
not mean to detain others by thets amt as 


* as Urvssks! 5 


= Not at all, Entree 8 like 
theſe are only deſigned to allure noble ſouls, and | 


Bo lovers of virtue.” 


> WB I begin to andertiand you, ſaid CRrro- 
'BULUS ; and perceive the charm which operates 
ſo powerfully, is praiſe : but in order to make 
it effectual, we muſt beſtow it with diſcretion; 
ould ſeem intended by us, rather 


left ridicule 
than applauſe. 
man for his beaut 


in [elf to be weak, little, and de- 


And, indeed, to commend a 


no other charms ? [ N 


« No A 6 heard 1 that Pinterns 


had many, wherewith he charmed the SF. - 


and | the loye of all men.” 


« By What means . 5 pro- 


cure the affection of dit fellow-citizens 15 


<6 By no incantations, med cardia jeplied 
SOCRATES ; if * except tas of N the a 


ſtate.” 
DIY 


19. 


„ his ſtrength, or his ſtature, 


d be to incur his reſentment, not 
conciliate his affection; and make mankind not 


feek but ſhun our ſociety. —But do "you know « of 


. 1 
», * , 
— 
; 5 j —— 9 ——— — 
vii DR IIS. 2 — : — - 4 
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« You. 


8 


mm ꝗ f MI f 
« You would infinuate, then, my SOCRA- 


TES, that, in order to obtain a virtuous friend, 
we muſt endeavour, firſt of all, to be ourſelves 
virtuons ?”7 „ 5 


|< Why,—can you ſuppoſe, Carronurvs, 
that a bad man can gain the affection of a g 


one. 


„ And yet, ſaid CRIrogurus, I have ſeen 
many a ſorry rhetorician live, in great har- 
mony, with the beſt orator in Athens: and a 
general, perfectly well-ſkilled in the art of war, 
mall admit others to his intimacy, who know 
a ue: oo 


„ gut did you ever ſee a man, CRrrozorus, 
who had no one good quality to recommend 
him, — for that is the queſtion, —did you ever 
| ſee ſuch a one gain a friend of diſtinguiſhed 
VVVñ! „ 


do not know I ever did. But if it is ſo 
clear, SOCRATES, that thoſe who have much 
merit, and they who have none, can never u- 
nite together in friendſhip ; are the virtuous 
8 equally Ture of being beloved by all the vir- 


tuous * 


„ You are led into this enquiry, my CRrro- 
- BULUsS, from obſerving that the great and the 


good, although alike enemies to vice, ande- 


qually engaged in the purſuit of glory, are ſo 

far from expreſſing this mutual good- will, that 
enmity and oppoſition ſometimes prevail among 
them; and are with more difficulty reconciled 
. . 10 


, mm. 
to each other, than even the moſt worthleſs and 
vile of all mankind:— this you ſee, and are 
＋˙[nſ ... a 
e am fo, replied Cxiresulus; and the 
more, as I obſerve this not confined to parti- 


culars, but communities :—thoſe, too, where 


vice finds its greateſt diſcouragement, and vir- 
tue its beſt reward ;——even theſe ſhall engage 
in hoſtilities againſt each other ! Now when 1 
ſee this, my SOCRATES, I almoſt deſpair to find 
a friend! For where ſhall I ſeek one not 


among the vicious ; for, how can one who is 
ungrateful, profuſe, avaricious, idle, intempe+ 


rate, faithleſs, be a friend He may hate, 


but cannot love !—— Neither yet is it more poſ- 


ſible for the virtuous and the vicious to unite in 
the bonds of amity; fince what concord can 
ſubſiſt between thoſe who commit crimes, and 
they who abhor them? And if, after this, we 
are to add the virtuaus ; If ambition can ſow 

_ enmity among the beſt of men —If theſe, deſi- 


rous all of the higheſt places, can envy and op- 


poſe each other. where can friendſhip be 
_ ftound?—or where the aſylum, on earth, for fi- 


My CRrrroBuLvs, anſwered SocRAPEs, 
we fhall find it no eaſy matter to inveſtigate 
this point. Man is made up of contrarieties. 
Inclined to friendſhip from the want he finds 
in himſelf of friends, he compaſſionates the fuf- 


ferer ; he relieves the neceffitous; and finds 


complacency and fatisfaction whether his turn 
is to receive, or confer an obligation: — but, as 


one, and the ſame N may be an object of 


— — — —ę— - d 


_ 
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. If: 


deſire to many; ſtrife, enmity, and ill-will, be- 
come thereby unavoidable :—benevolence is ex- 
tinguiſhed by avarice and ambition; and envy 
fills the heart, which till then, was all affec- 
tion! But, friendſhip can make its way, and 
ſurmount every obſtacle, to unite the juſt and 
ood. For virtue will teach theſe to be con- 
tented with their own poſſeſſions, how \node- 
rate ſoever : nay, infinitely prefer them, to 
the empire of the world, if not to be had with-_ 
out hatred and contention. Aſſiſted by this, 
they willingly endure the extream of thirſt and 
hunger, rather than injure, or bear hard on 
any ;——nor, can love itſelf, even when the 
molt violent, tranſport them beyond the rules 
of decency and good order. They are ſatisfied 
with whatever the laws have allotted them: 
and fo far from deſiring to encroach on the 
rigbts of others, they are eaſily inclined to re- 
ſign many of their own. If diſputes ariſe, they 
are ſoon accommodated, to the ' contentment of 
each party: anger never riſes ſo high, as to 
ſtand in need of tcepentance; nor can envy once 
find admiſſion into the minds of thoſe, who live 
in a mutual communication of their goods: and 
plead a kind of right in whatever a friend poſ- 
ſeſles. Hence, therefore, we may be very ſure, 


that virtuous men will not oppoſe, but aſſiſt 


each other in the diſcharge of the public offices. 
Thoſe, indeed, who only aim at the higheſt 
honours, and poſts of the greateſt power, that 
they may accumulate wealth, riot in luxury, 
and oppreſs the people, are too profligate, and 
woes” to. live in concord with any : but he 
who aſpires to an honourable employment, for 
no other end, than to ſecure himſelf from op- 


e preſſion; 


5 SOCRAT E 8. 


preſſion; protect his friends; and ſerve his 
country; what ſhould hinder his uniting with 
thoſe, whoſe intentions are no other ? Would 
it render him leſs able to accompliſh theſe de- 
ſigns? Or would not his power become ſo much 
the more extenſive, from having the wiſe and 
the good, aſſociated in the ſame cauſe with 
him; In the public games, continued SocR A- 
Es, we permit not the ſkilful, and the ſtrong, 
to unite themſelves together, as knowing that 


123 


* 


in ſo doing, they muſt bear away the prize in 


every contention: but here, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the public affairs, we have no law to 
forbid the honeſt from joining with the honeſt; 
who are generally, too, the- moſt able; and on 
that account to be choſen, rather for aſſociates, 


than opponents. Beſides——-ſfince contentions _ 


will ariſe, confederates ſhould be ſought for; 
and the greater number will be neceſſary, if 
thoſe who oppoſe us have courage and ability. 
For this purpoſe, and to make thoſe whom we 
engage the more zealous in ſerving us, favours 
and good offices are to be diſpenſed with a libe- 
ral hand: and even prudence will direct us, to 
prefer the virtuous, as not being many: beſides, 
evil men are always found inſatiable. But how- 
ever this may be, wy CRITOBULUS, take cou- 
rage ; make yourſelt, 
tuous man, and then boldly ſet yourſelf to gain 
the affection of the virtuous : and this is a chace 
| wherein I may be able to aſſiſt you, being my- 
ſelf much inclined to love. Now, whenever 1 
_ conceive an affection for any, I reſt not till it 
becomes reciprocal; but borne forward towards 
them by the moſt ardent inclination, I ftrive to 
make my company equally deſirable. And much 


'# 


in the firſt place, a vir- 155 
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the ſame management will you find neceſſary, my : 
CRIToBULUS, whenever you would gain the 


friendſhip of any: conceal not, therefore, from 


me the perſon whoſe affection you moſt deſire. 
For, as I have made it my ſtudy to render my- 
ſelf pleaſing to thoſe, who are pleaſing to me, I 
believe I am not ignorant of ſome of the arts 
7 beſt calculated for ſuch a purpoſe. FL. Tt 


$786 Ad 4; rebtich Carronvuvs, have long 
been defirous of receiving ſome inftructions 

herein; and more eſpecially if they will help 
me to gain the affection of thoſe who are de- 
| firable on account of the beauty of their perfons, 
as 5 wel as the e of mer rg 1 


Log But all Ces | is entirely colt: my 
ſcheme, continued SOCRATES ; and I verily be- 
heve (ſays he) that the reaſon why all men fled 

the wretched SCYLLA, was, from her employ- 
ing no other means; ſince we ſee them eaſil 

_ detained by the ſyren's ſong ; and, forgetful of 
every thing, ey themſelves up to the inchant- 


” ing e 


1 Be lord. Sockaras, aid Carronplus, | 
1 ſhall never think of taking any man's affecti- 

on by ſtorm; of favour, therefore, e 
. 1 beſeech you, to your instructions.“ 


0 Ven mah tals me, Skid, 10 keep. 
at a proper diſtance, and not give way to over 
5 much fondneſs.” * 


Pg 


1 2 
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8 ſhall make no great difficulty to promiſe. 
you this, SOCRATES, W the popes are 
not vey handfome. 5 


& And duet NPY are . will be i in le 45 


ger, —as far leſs likel ly to Te: 188 than thoſe ; 
2 who are more plain. E 


6 wWell—1 will not tranſprefs in this eint; | 
faid CRITOBULUS, only let me * how I 
may gain a friend,” 15 


40 Von aud permit me Og faid SockArEs, 


to tell him how much you eſteem him; — and 


how ix your deſire to become one of his 
friends.” 


| 0 Moſt un, my SOCRATES ; fince I ne- | 
ver knew any one di een with "III; for 
: nung we ] of him.” es 0k 


_ And that yourvbſervation of his virtue hath 
raiſed in you great affection for his perſon, — 
would you think I did amiſs; and might hurt 
you in the man's opinion 8 


9 The very 8 I could imagine; 
for I find in myſelf a more than ordinary ue” 
fection towards thoſe wes: i oa an affection 


$a me. 


* [ may go deen fo Py? in 8 of you 
80 thoſe 5 ou love: but will you allow me to 
proceed, you love: bu ; and aſſure them, that 
the fweeteſt pleaſure you know, is in the con- 

verſation of virtuous friends ?—That you are 


Wes EF: : conſtane 8 
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conſtant in your care of them: That you 
behold their honourable atchievements, with no 
leſs ſatisfaction and complacency than if you, 
yaurſelf, had performed them; and rejoice at 
their proſperity, in like manner, as at | han own? 
That, in the ſervice of a friend, you can 
feel no wearineſs ; and efteem it no leſs ho- 
nourable to ſurpaſs him in generoſity, than your 
enemy in arms: — By this, or ſomething like 
this, —I doubt not to facilitate your way to the 
forming of many very excellent friendſhips.” 


_ « But why do you aſk my leave, SOCRATES, | 
as if you were not at liberty to ſay what you 

%%% my 

„Not fo, returned SOCRATES ; for I have 
often heard AsPASIA (n) declare, that match- 
makers ſucceed pretty well, if they keep to the 
truth, in what they ſay of each party; where- 
as, if falſehood is employed, nothing but vexa- 
tion can enſue; for they who have been de- 
ceived, hate one another: and thoſe moſt of all, 


() A perſon well known on the account of her 

eloquence, and her illuſtrious pupils; for both VEx1i- 
CLEsS and SOCRATES attended her lectures. Her con- 
verſation was not more brilliant than folid : uniting 
the ſymmetry ariſing from art, with the vehemence 
and warmth which flows from nature. She is gene- 


7 rally allowed to have compoſed the famous funeral 


oration which PRRICLES pronounced with ſo much 
applauſe, in honour of thoſe who fell in the Samian . 
war, She was likewiſe well verſed in many other 

parts of uſeful knowledge; particularly politics, and 
natural philoſophy.—PLuTarcH's Life of PeERICLES. 


who. 


SOCRATES. „ 


"who þrought them together. Now, I hold this 

obſervation of AsPASIA to be right; and not 
| leſs to concern the point in queſtion : and there- 
fore, I think, I cannot urge any thing in your 


_ behalf, e which ſtrict truth will 
not make good.” TS; 


« « Which i is as much as to fa ebplied CRI- 
TOBULUS, that if I have wed qualities ſuffi? 
_ cient to make myſelf beloved, 1 — then have 
your helping hand: but, otherwiſe, you are not. 


ſo very much my friend, as to be at "the trouble | | 


to Ou: any for me. 


| 3 And by which of theſe methods ſhall [ 

| beſt ſerve you, CRITOBULUS ?— —Beſtowing on 
you ſome praiſe, which, after all, is not your 

due; or exhorting you to act in ſuch a man- 


ner, as may give you a ju claim to it; and 
that from all mankind ? Let us examine the 


matter, if you are ftill doubtful. Suppoſe I 
ſhould recommend you to the maſter of a ſhip, 
as a ſkilful pilot; and on this you were admitt- 


ed to direct at the helm; muſt not deſtruction ” 


to yourſelf, as well as the loſs of the ſhip, be 
the inevitable conſequence ? Or ſuppoſe I ſpoke 
of you every where as a great general, or able 
ſtateſman ; and you, on the credit of this falſe 
; repreſentation, were called to determine cauſes; ] 
preſide in the council, or command the army; 
would not your own ruin be involved 1 in 
that of your country ?!— Nay, were I only to 
_ commend you as a good cocoa to my.neigh- _ 
bour, and thereby procure for you the mage 
ment of his affairs, and the care of his famil 


would not you expoſe N to much ridicule, F 
8 


8 


„ M A of 


at the ſame time, that you were expoſing him 


8 to ruin? — But the ſureſt, as the ſborteſt way, to 
make yourſelf beloved and honoured, my CRI- 


TOBULUS, is, to be indeed, the very man you 


wiſh to appear. Set yourſelf therefore, diligent- 


ly, to the attaining of every virtue; and 


will find on experience, that no one of them 
whatſoever but will flouriſh and gain firength 
| when properly exerciſed. This is the counſel 7 
have to give you, my CriToBULUS : but, if 


you are of a contrary CITY let me know — . 
intreat eu. 5 


« Far from it, replied 8 1 I 


mould only y bring ſhame upon myſelf by con-/ 


tradicting you, fince thereby 1 ſhould contradict | 


the Tum ns of gy and virtue. 325 


SODCRATE S. -- ay 
CHAP. vi. 


IJ OCRATES had the Sata tendernefs 
for his friends. Had ignorance or imprudence 
brought them into difficulties, SocRATEs, by 
| his good advice, would often ſet them at eaſe : 

Or, if ſinking under poverty, he would pro- 
cure to them relief, by prefling a others, 

| the outy of mutual aſſiſtance. 2 


len give ſome inftances of his ſentiments 
2» on ſuch occaſions. : 


| 8 on a time, a deep melancholy on 

85 the countenance of one of his friends,. You 
ſeem oppreſſed, ſaid he, ARISTARCHUs ; but 
impart the cauſe of it to your friends they 


may be able to relieve vou.“ 


«Iam n indeed; {aid Azrrarcuvs, opprell- 
ed with no ſmall difficulty: for ſince our late 
| troubles, many of our men being fled for ſhel- 
ter to the Pirzus, the women belonging to them 
have all poured down upon me; ſo that I have 
at preſent, no lefs than fourteen liſters, and 
_ aunts, and coulins, all to provide for! Now, 
you know, my SOCRATES, We can receive no 
profit from our lands, for theſe our enemies 

have got into their poſſeſſion : nor yet from our 


8 ſhops 
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| ſhops and bake | in the city; ſince Athens hath 
= PRA an inhabitant left in it. Nobody to be 
VT found neither to purchaſe our wares ;—nobod 


= to lend us money, at what intereſt ſoever : 15 | 
1 that a man may as well hope to find it in the 
very ſtreets, as to borrow it any where No w-. 
what am I to do, my SOCRATES, in this caſe? 
It would be cruel not to relieve our relations in 
their diſtreſs; and yet, in a time of ſuch 


general deſolation, it is impeſſible for me, to 1 
vide for ſo great a number.“ 


SockarEs having patiently heard out his 
| complaint : 0 Whence comes it, ſaid he, that 

we ſee CERAMo, not only provide for a large 
. but even become the richer by their , 
— very means: while you,  ARISTARCHUsS, are 
afraid of being ſtarved to. death, becauſe ſome 
addition Hath been 8 8 made to yours 3 . 


Oh: The reaſon is plain, replied ARIS T AR 
cus; CERAMo's people are all faves; 
| whereas thoſe, with Mey, are Every, one of them 


| Wes: 8 


u,, And which, in your opinion, do you rate 
5 the higheſt ? —CERAMO's laves. ,—0r the Free 
people your houſe 1 is filled with! * 2 


! — 8 8 4 
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C Nut is it not then a ſhame, ſaid SocraTEs, 
that your people, who ſo far exceed in worth, 


ſhould reduce you to beggary, ——whilſt thoſe 
: with CERANO make him a rich n man!? 


-*6. Mot 


SOCRATES. izr 


80 Not at all, replied Akls T ARchHus: the 
flaves with him have been brought up to 


trades; ; but ey I Ow of, had a liberal edu- 
cation. ? 


« May we be ſaid b to be hs of ſome- 5 
trade when we underſtand how + to apron, man 
| which are n 8 : 
No doubt of it.” 


00 Is flour, © or bread * ful en 


8 — — 
3 8 1313 Wr 2 + 
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0 « Certainly.” 


8 


8 5 
3 


« „And 8 fas: men or wo- 
Lo men,——are they uf ful * gY 


N e 
1 Y6 hs the hens, 7 


— 


ce © Who doubts it, Gd: Anis rancnus.- 


46 But . people with you, are > altogether 
| ignorant in theſe things] 2408 
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« But of what are you 1 then, my Akle- 
TARCHUsS | NaAusvcipks with one of theſe can 
= maintain himſelf and family; and not only ſo, 
= but buy flocks and herds; and accommodate 

the republic with a round ſum on occaſion : 

_ Crximss alſo ſupports his houſhold in eaſe and - 
affluence by making bread ; DEMEAS, the Col- 
e 2 * 9 9 callogks + Menon, 

: e | his, 
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his, by making of clokes and the Mega- 


renſians theirs, by making of ſhort jackets.” 


| © That is true, interrupted ARISTARCKUS + 


for the way with theſe is to buy barbarians; 
whom they can compel to labour: but Þ can 
do no ſuch thing with the women who live with 


me; they are free,—they are my telations, 


_ SocRATEs !P | 


„And ſo, becauſe they are free, and related 
to you, they are to do nothing but eat and ſteep! 
Do you ſuppoſe, ARIS TARcHus, that ſuch as 
live in this manner, are more content than o- 
thers? Or enjoy more happineſs than they who, 
by their labour, earn bread for their fumilies : 


Suppoſe you, that idleneſs and inattention can 
gain any uſeful knowledge - or preſerve in the 


memory what hath been already gained. 
That they can keep the man in health? Add 
ſtrength to his body; and gold to his ſteres; 
or give ſecurity to what he hath already in his 
poſſeſſion; and ſhall labour and. induſtry ſtand 
him in no ſtead? To what purpoſe, I pray you, 
did your relations learn any thing: Did they 


reſolve, at the time, to make no uſe of their 


knowledge? Or * did they not intend from 
it ſome advantage to themſelves, or benefit to 


others ? Surely, we give ſmall proof of our 


wiſdom when we thus decline all employment! 


For which is moſt reaſonable? Procuring to 


_ ourſelves the things that are ufeful, by exert- 
ing the powers which nature hath beſtowed ?— 

Or, with arms a-croſs——ht liſtleſs and muſing 

D cconſidering only the means by which others 
may provide for us ! And verily, - if I may 


ſpeak 


SOCRATES uy 


ä fpeak my mind to you, freely ;—Þ ſhould fup- 


poſe, ARISTARCHUs, you cannot have any 


great love for your gueſts, in your preſent fi- 
tuation; nor they for you. You think them a 
| burthen 3 and they perceive you think them fo : 


and it will be well if diſcontent does not in- 


creaſe daily; till all gratitude and affection are 
compelled to give way. But ſhew them once 
in what manner they may become uſeful ; and 
you will henceforth regard them with compla- 
cency and ſatisfaction ; while they, perceiving 


it, will hardly be wanting in affection to you. 
They will be able to look back with pleaſure, 


not pain, on all you have done for them: and 

the ſweet familiarity of friendſhip ; together 
with all the tender charities, ariſing from the 
facred ties of confanguinity, will again be re- 
ſtored to your happy fociety Were the em- 


ployments indeed of that nature, as would bring 


| ſhame along with them; death itſelf were to be 


choſen rather than a ſubſiſtance ſo obtained: 
But ſuch as they are ſkilled in, are, as I ſup- 
_ poſe, decent and honourable ; to be performed 


with pleaſure, ſince they can perform them with 
fo much eaſe. Delay not then, my ArISTAR- 


cus, to propoſe what may be of ſo much ad- 
vantage, both to them and you; and doubt not 
their compliance with what they muſt perceive 
t be fo very reaſonable.” 


O heavens, cried ARISTARCHUS, what 
truths have I now heard !——But your advice, 
I SocraTEs, Thall be regarded as it ought: 
__ *>* hitherto I have been afraid to borrow money of 
my neighbour, as not knowing, when ſpent, by 
what means to repay it; but my ſcruples are 
155 1 | no- 
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now over ; this moment I will buy ſuch. mate- 
rials as may be wanted. oy 


Nor did he at all 8 1 his 3 . 


wool, with whatever was neceſſary for the work- 
ing of it, were ſent in by ARISTARCHUS ; and 
each one was employed f rom morning to night. 


1 Melancholy gave way to continual chearful- 


G < STE 
V__ . Tn ren DU en ” ** K CK > 3 
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neſs; and mutual confidence took the place of 
that mutual ſuſpicion, which, till then, had 
poſſeſſed the minds of ARISTARCHUS and his 
| gueſts. They conſider him now as their gene- 

rous protector ; and his love for them increaſed, 
in proportion to their uſefulneſs, 


. time af erward, ARISTARCHUS coming 
to ſee SOCRATES, related. with much pleaſure 


in what manner they went on: «© but my gueſts, 
ſaid he, begin now to reproach me ; for being, 
as they 5 the 1 idle perſon in the whole 
family.“ | 


60 1 3 3 3 with 


the fable of the dog. You muſt know, conti- 
nued he, that in the days of yore, when brutes 
could talk, ſeveral of the ſheep coming to their 


maſter,- is it not ſtrange, fir | ſay they to: - 
him, that we, who provide you with milk, and 


wool, and lambs, have nothing at all given us 
but what we can get off the ground ourſelves ; - 
while the dog, there, who cannot ſo much as 
help you to one of them, is pampered and fed 


with the very bread you eat of?“ ““ Peace l. 


cries the dog,---who over-heard their complaint; 


- it is not without reaſon, I am taken moſt 
care of: for 1 ſecure you from the thief and 


the 


— PEI ——5— 
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the wolf; nor would you, wretches ] dare to eat 
at all, if 7 did not ſtand centinel, to watch and 
defend you.” The ſheep, ſaith the fable, on 
hearing this, withdrew ; convinced that the dog 
had reaſon. on his fide ; and do you, ARIS | 
TARCHUS, convince your gueſts that it is by | 
| your care they are protected from harm: and en- J 
5 joy a iſe of ſecurity and pleaſure.” © p 
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| F be CHAP. VIII. 


A T ebe time, SocraTEs meeting his old 
friend EUTHERUs, whom he had not ſeen for 
many 88 . him, « Where he came 
St e e 


From no great 4 at prefent, replied 
 EuTHERUs. Towards the end of our late de- 
 ftructive war, I returned indeed, from a long 
WP ourneyv : for, being diſpoſſeſſed of all the eſtate 
j F had on the frontiers of Attica; and my father 

dying, and leaving me nothing here, I was ob- 
| liged to gain a ſubſiſtence by my labour, where- 
||. ever I could: and thought it better to do ſo, 

| than beg of any one; and borrow I could not, 
as J Nad Wein to mortgage.” TT. 


3 


« And how long, ſaid SockArks, do you 
imagine en —_— wall upply . with ne- 


. ceſfaries 


« Not long.” 


7-06 © And yet age e the e of our 
1 wants, at the ſame time that it leſſens our pow | 
rn providing | for them ? . 
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0 Ut does ſo.” 
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- 0 Would it not then 10 1 more in bk my 
FEbrkxRus, to ſeek out for ſome n 
_ which might enable you to lay up ſome little 
for old age !—W hat if you were to go to ſome 
wealthy Citizen, who may want ſuch a A: 
to aſſt him in gathering in his fruits; inſpect- 

ing his affairs; and overlooking his labourers; 


1 whereby you weil become a mutual benefit to 
ö each other is 


5 But gavery, my Socrates ! is a thing : 7 
can 111k ſubmit to, 
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75 
4 "Vet magiſtrates, EuTHERUs,. and thoſe. 
who are employed in public affairs, are ſo far 
from being conſidered as ſlaves on that account, 


that, on the we at 1 are held 4 in i the _ 
eſt eſtimation,” = f 


«Te may be fo, SOCRATES ; but I: never can 
bear the . forng fault with.” . 


And yet, faith Seen an ou will be 
hard ſet to do any one thing, IF, every CIr- 
cumſtance is ſecure from blame. For it is dif- 
ficult ſo to act, as to commit no error 
which yet, if we would; I know of no ne wy 
againſt the cenſure of ill judges : and, truly, 
ſhould wonder, EUTHERUs, if what you are at 
_ preſent employed about, could be performed 
in ſuch a manner, as to eſcape all blame. It 
| ſeems therefore, to me, that all you can do, is 
only to take care, as far as may be, to keep 
clear of thoſe N who ſeem glad "oY 
5 ault 
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fault; ahd ſeek out ſuch as are more candid. 
W hich done—purſue with ſteadineſs and ala- 
crity whatever you undertake, but beware how 
= 175 undertake any thing beyond your power. 


hus will your indigence find relief, without + 


the hazard of much blame to you ;j—certainty- 
ſhall take the place of a precarious ſubſiſtence 
and leave you to the full enjoyment of all the 
Pe enſures of old age . 


* / | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


' Gs 
0 


1 pin day. Caro complaititng,” 


how difficult it was at Athens for a man who 
loved quiet to enjoy his fortune in ſecurity :--- 
För, ſaid he, I have now ſeveral law-ſuits on 


my hands, for no other reaſon, that I can gueſs : 
at, but becauſe they know I would rather pay 
my money than involve myſelf i in 1 duſinefs and 


ne ret OE 


Rees aſks; 60 If: bh kept never a dog, 
to defend his ſheep from the wolves ! N a 


EE. 1 key ſeveral, id Carre, . you may 
; imagine! ; and they are of no ſmall uſe to me.” 


« Why then, ſaid Sen do you not 


engage ſome perſon in your ſervice, whoſe vi- 
gilance and care N Prevent others from mo- 


| RON you?! # | e 1 | 


1 80 T 8 my 1 did I not "IR : 
that this very n man 1 at . turn e 9 


me.“ 


1565 Bat what Goats) you fear this ? his 
you not pretty certain, that it may be more for 


the intereſt of people to keep on good terms 


” with 
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Mus came immediately into their minds ;——a 
man, able and eloquent; and, with-all, well 
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with you, than have you for an enemy? Believe 


me, my CRITo, there is many a man in Athens, 
who would think himſelf very much honoured 
by your friendſhip. Saying this, AxcHIDE- 


verſed in buſineſs : but poor; as being one of 


thoſe few, who are not for having whatever 
they can lay hands on. He loved honeſt men; 
though he would often ſay, nothing was 


more eaſy than to grow rich by calumny. To 


this man, CRTro, in conſequence of what So- 
' CRATES had ſaid to him, would fend corn, or 

wool, or wine, or oil; or any other produce 
of his eſtate, when they brought him thoſe 
things from the country: and, when he ſacri- 
| iced to the gods, he ſent for him to the feaſt ; 
nor ever omitted any opportunity of ſhewing 

reſpect to him. ——ARCHIDEMUs ſeeing this, 
began to detach himſelf from all other depen- 
dencies; and conſider CriTo's houſe as the 
place that would ſhelter him from every want. 
He therefore gave himſelf entirely to him: and 

_ diſcovering that CriTo's falſe accuſers were 


guilty of many crimes; and had made them- 
elves many enemies, he undertook to manage 


them. He therefore ſummoned one of them to 
_ anſwer for an offence, which, if proved againſt 


him, muſt ſubject him at leaſt to a pecuniary 


mulct, if not to corporal puniſhment. The 
man, knowing how little he could defend his 
mal- practices, endeavoured by every art to 
make ARCHIDEMUS with -draw his proſecution : 


but to no purpoſe; for he would never loſe 


ſight of him till he had compelled him, not 


only to leave CriTo in peace, but W 
e EY 5 


1 
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his own with no intonfiderable ſum of money, 


 —ARCHIDEMUS having conducted this affair, 


and many others of the ſame nature, ſucceſs- 
fully; CriTo was thought not a little happy, 
in having his affiſtance : and as the ſhepherds 
oft-times avail themſelves of their neighbour's 
dog, by ſending their ſheep to paſture near him; 
CRriTo's friends would intreat him to lend Ar- 
CHIDEMUS to them. He, on his ſide, was glad 
of any opportunity to oblige his benefactor; 
and it was obſerved, that not only CriTo him- 
ſelf, but all his friends, lived free for the fu- 
ture, from any moleſtation. Likewiſe when any 


reproached him, with having made his court to 


_ Cxrro for his own intereſt ;——< and which, 


ſaid he, do you think the moſt ſhameful ? ſerv- 


ing the good who have already ſerved you ; and 


joining with them, in their oppoſition to the | 


wicked; or, confederating with the bad, affiſt 
them the more effectually to oppreſs the virtu- 

ous; and thereby make every honeſt man your 

„ß ECTS FL e 


From this time ARCHIDEMUS lived in the 
ſtricteſt intimacy with CRITO; nor did CRITo's 
friends leſs honour and eſteem him. Et 


1% ͤ Minen xy* 
| C2 ; H A P. X. 


| Renwmber SOCRATES once „ feying: to Dio- 


' DORUs,—*< Suppoſe, DioDoRus, one of your MK 


| ſlaves ran away from you; would you be at 
any . to recover him?“ . 
<6 Ves, certainly, ſaid hs other ; 04 1 warts : 
even go ſo far as to publiſh a reward, for who- 
ever would MY him to me.” EM + 


ON « And if any * PO were ales you 
would take care of them, I imagine; and ſend 
for a Fynn to oy to fave them 555 | 


. Undoubtedly | 7 


But what if a fried e ee of more 
worth to you than a thoufand ſlaves, were 


reduced to want; would it not become you, 


Diopokus, to relieve him ?---You know HER 
MOGENEs ?—— You know him for a man inca- 
pable of ingratitude ay, one who would 
even bluſh to lie under an obligation, without 
endeavouring to return it. You know too, 
that the ſexvice of him who ſerves from inclic 
nation; who not only can execute what you 
command; but, of himſelf, find out many 
things that may be of uſe, to you ;—who can de- 

| 4 berate, 
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liberate, foreſee, and affiſt you with good « coun- 
ſel———is infinitely of more value, than mam 
ſlaves? Now good oeconomiſts tell us, it is 
right to purchaſe, when things are moſt cheap; 
and we can ſcarcely recollect the time at Athens, 
when a good friend OO be had ſuch a * 


worth.“ . 


« You are in hs tight, ſaid Ba 


therefore you nog: & bid nennen come to 
; ME: <=] 
me. 


0 Not ſo, 1 1 Soch Arn for 
fince the benefit will be reciprocal, it dene juſt 


as reaſonable, chat e 90 to him, as he come e to 8 
you.” 


15 conſequence of this difevarle, 8 DD 
went himſelf to HERMOGENEs ; and, for a ſmall 
conſideration; ſecured a valuable friend ; whoſe 
principal care was to approve his gratitude, and 


return the kindneſs ſhewn him, with Any: real 
ſervices. 8 
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CHAP. 1. ROE 


WI E will now e in 3 manner So- 
CRATES was uſeful to ſuch of his friends as 
aimed at any honourable employment, by ſtir- 
ring them up to the attainment of that know- _ 
ledge which alone caule OY: am: toy ; Miſe | 


charg ng it ee 


4 


Being told, chat one 3 was 
come to Athens, and there made public profeſ- 


ſion 
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ſion of teaching the military art; SockaTEs 
from thence took occaſion to addreſs the follow- 
ing diſcourſe to a young man of his acquaint- 
ance, whom he knew at that very time ſolicit- 
ing for one of the principal poſts in the army: 
Is it not, ſaid he, a moſt ſcandalous thing, 
for one who aims at commanding the forces of 
his 3 to neglect an opportunity of gain- 
ing the inſtructions neceſſary for it? And does 
he not deſerve to be more ſeverely treated, than 
he who undertakes to form a ſtatue, without 
having learnt the ſtatuary's art? In time f 


war, no leſs than the ſafety of the whole com- 


munity is entruſted to the general: and it is in 
his power, either to procure to it many and 


ory advantages, by a prudent diſcharge of the 


duties of his ſtation ; or involve his country, 
through miſconduct; in the very deepeſt diſtreſs : 
and therefore that man muſt be worthy of no 
ſmall puniſhment, who, whilſt he is unwearied 
in his endeavours to obtain this honour, takes 
little or no thought about qualifying himſelf _ 
properly for executing a truſt of ſuch vaſt im- 


| portance. e „F 


This reaſoning wrought ſo powerfully upon 
the mind of the young man, that he imme- 
diately applied himſelf to the gaining of in- 

ſtruction. And 3 a little time after, 
where SOCRATES was 

his friends, —— SOCRATES on his approach, ſaid 
to them laughing, ——*® You remember, firs, 
that HOMER, ſpeaking of AGAMEMNON, ſtiles 
him, venerable ?—Do you not think, our young 
man here, has acquired new dignity ; and looks 
far more reſpectable, now he hath learnt the 


anding with other of 
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7770 7 My 
art of commanding ?——PFor, as he who is a 
maſter of muſic, will be a maſter of muſic, 
though he touches no inſtrument ; and he who 
hath the ſkill of a phyſician, will be a phyſician 
though not actually employed in the practice of 
his art: ſo, no doubt of it, this young man, 
now that he hath gained the knowledge of a 
general, is, inconteſtably, a general, though he 
never ſhould be choſen to command the army: 
whereas it would be to very little purpoſe for 
an ignorant pretender to get himſelf elected, 
ſince this could no more make a general of him, 
than it would make a man a phyſician, to call 
him one: but, continued SOCRATES, turning 
towards him, —ſince it may fall out, that ſome 
of us may command a company, or a cohort 
under you; inform us, I pray you, with what 
point your maſter began his inſtructions ; that 
ve may net hne ignorant; of the en. 
ter??? e Holt Be a OE DT 


With the very ſame point with which he 
ended, replied the other the right ordering 

of an army; whether in marching, fighting, or 
encamping. _ FVV 
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S Surely, anſwered SOCRATES, this is hut a 
ſmall part of the office of a general: fot he 
muſt likewiſe take care, that none of the neceſ- 
ſaries of war be wanting; and that his ſoldiers 
are ſupplied with every thing needful; as well 
for their health, as daily ſubſiſtance. He ſhould 
be diligent,---patient,---fruitful in expedients, 
- quick of apprehenſion,---unwearied in la- 
bour: —mildneſs, and ſeverity, muſt each have 
their place in him :---equally able to ſecure his 
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en, and take away that which belongeth to 
another. Open, yet reſerved ;---rapacious, yet 
_ profuſe ;---generous, yet avaricious ; -cauti- 
_ ous, yet bold at's." a4 many other talents ; 
both natural and acquired; neceflary for him 
Who would diſcharge properly the duties of a 
good general. Yet I do not eſteem the right _ 
diſpoſition of an army a ſlight thing ;---on the 
_ contrary, ſaid he, nothing can be of ſo much 
importance; ſince, without order,---no ad- 
vantage can ariſe from numbers any more than 
from ſtones, and bricks, and tiles, and timber, 
thrown together at random. — But when theſe 
are diſpoſed of in their proper places ;——when _ 
tlie ſtones, and the tiles, as leaſt periſnable, are 
made uſe of for the foundation and the cover- 
ing ;---the bricks, and timber, each likewiſe in 
their order ; -then we may ſee a regular ediſice 
ariſing ; which afterwards becomes no inconſi- 
derable part of our poſleſſions.” ““ 
| 1 | 
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Tour compariſon, interrupted the other, 
makes me recollect another circumſtance which 
itt we were told the general of an army ought to 
| have regard to,——and that is, to place the 

| beſt of his ſoldiers in the front, and in the rear; 
whilſt thoſe of a doubtful character being placed 

in the middle, may be animated by the one, 
and impelled by the other, to the performance 


Jour maſter then, ſaid SocRATES, taught 

1 you how to know a good ſoldier from a bad 
one; otherwiſe this rule could be of no uſe :- + 

for if he ordered you, in the counting of mo- 

_ ney, to place the good at each end of the table H N 


ä H 3 


FFF 


and that which was adulterated in the middle, 
without firſt inſtructing you by what means to 
diſtinguiſh them; I ſee not to what purpoſe his 
orders could be.“ „ 


I cannot ſay, replied the other; but it is 
very ſure my maſter did no ſuch thing: - we 

muſt therefore endeavour to find it out our- 
. ſelves.” 49} 3 VV! 


„ Shall we conſider this point then a little 
| farther, ſaid 'SOCRATEs, that ſo we may the 
better avoid any miſtake in this matter. Sup- 
poſe, continued he, the buſineſs was to ſeize 
| ſome rich booty ;---ſhould we not do well to 


place in the front, thoſe whom we thought the 
,, 3 


« Certainly.” | 


„ But, where the undertaking is attended 
with peril} there, ſurely, we ſhould be careful 
to employ the moſt ambitious ; the love of glory 
being ſufficient to make men of this ſtamp de- 
ſpiſe all danger: neither ſhall we be at a loſs 
to find out theſe people; ſince they are always 
forward enough to make themſelves known. 
But this maſter of yours, continued SocRa- 
xs, when he taught you the different ways of 
ranging your forces, taught you, at the ſame 
5 Ne the different uſes you were to make of 
JJ ed, ot. Dd Do, 5 : | 


Not at all, I do aſſure you.” 
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And yet a different diſpoſition of the army 


ſnould be made according 3 as Naan oceations. 
5 e | | 


0 That may 5 replied the other ; ;—but he 
ſaid not a word to me of the matter. 


ce Then return to him, faid S$ocrarss, and 
queſtion him concerning it; for if he is not ei- 

ther very ignorant, or very impudent, he will 
be aſhamed of having taken your Ty and 
i fent 9195 "oy ſo little inſtructed.” io 
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M EE TING with one who had been new- 
ly elected general, SOCRATES aſked him,. 
Why hath AGAMEMNON the title of paſfor of 
_ the people given him by Homer ? Muſt it not 
be for this reaſon, think you? That like as a 
| ſhepherd looks carefully to the health of his 
flock ; and provides them paſture z ſo he, who 
hath the command of the army; ſhould provide 


his ſoldiers with all things neceſſary; and pro- 


cure thoſe advantages to them for which they | 
endure the hardſhips of war ;<—conqueſt over 

their enemies; and to themſelves more happi- 

neſs. Why alſo doth the fame poet praiſe AGa- _ 


MEMNON for being. | 


Great in the war; and great in arts of ſway, 


but to ſhew, in him, that perſonal bravery, 


however remarkable, is not 1 1 to conſtitute 
the general, without he animates 


is whole army 
with courage; and makes every ſingle ſoldier, 
brave. Neither, continued he - can that prince 
be celebrated for the arts of ſway, however ſuc- 
ceſsful he may be in regulating his domeſtic 
affairs, who doth not cauſe felicity and abun- 
FF 1 7. 
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dance to be diffuſed throughout his whole do- 
minion. For kings are not elected that their 
cares ſhould afterwards centre in their own pri- 
 wate proſperity ; but to advance the happineſs 
of thoſe who elect them, are they called to the 
_ throne. As therefore the only motive for ſub- 
mitting to war, is the hope of rendering our 
future lives more ſecure and happy ; and com- 
manders are choſen for no other purpoſe, than 
to lead the way to this deſirable end;: it is 
the duty of a general, to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours, not to diſappoint the people therein: 
for, as to anſwer their expectations will bring 
to him the higheſt glory; ſo, to fail, through 
miſconduct, muſt be attended with the greateſt 
%%% 67 ate exon] beta?” 
We may here ſee from what hath been juſt | 
ſaid— that SocraTEs.defigning to give us his 
idea of a good prince; paſſing over every other 
conſideration; confines it to him alone, who | 
diligently promotes the happineſs of his people. 
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not ſuppoſe you aſked it only for an opportu- 


the archers on horſeback, muſt go before you - 


neither could it be, to make yourſelf the more 


aken notice of; for madmen will {till have the 


: lic,” | 


I did defign this, moſt certainly.“ 


A noble intention! replied SocrATEs,--- 
if you can but accompliſh it. But your ſtation 


. 


obliges you to haye an eye to your horſes, as 


well as men.“ 


1 : * 
* > © 


_ «Undoubtedly. To 


advantage of you there. But your deſign, 1 
_ conclude, was to reform the cavalry 3 in hopes 
ol making them of more ſervice to the repub- _ 


4 
5 
! 


- rr 
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. . tell us then, ſaid SOCRATES, what 


method Tu will take to get good horſes ?” 


1 that, anferered the general, belongs not 


to me the rider KUNIS muſt look to mr: 
a WY: 


1 Very well, ſaid Kan. But ſuppoſe: 
| you wanted to lead them on to charge the ene- 
my; and you found ſome of them lame; and 
others ſo weak, from being half-ſtarved, that _ 
they could not come up with the reſt of the 
army: while others again were ſo reſtive, and 
unruly, as to make it impoſſible to keep them 
in their ranks :---of what uſe would ſuch horſes 2D 
TEL. be to you | ? Or you to the republic? 


Fou are in the right, ſaid the other; ; „ 
I will certainly hap care what ſort of. W 5 


8 2 ry in my troop. 


5 cc And what hs of men 100, x hope, replied. 
ae 5 | : 


. — 


« Certainly.” 


« Your firſt as, 1 ne then, will 


* be, to make them mount their horſes readily | * 


3 « It ſhall, Laid whe tbe. to the obs they 
may ſtand a better chance to Pee if they are 
thrown off them.” 


CO You will Ukewile take care, aid Beek a 


Es, to exerciſe them often: ſometimes in one 


place, and ſometimes in another; particularly 
43 1 there, 
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lot ; 
conſider as the beſt huſbandman. 7 


5 « 1 have,” replied the ocher. 


* 


s f Es 155 


there, where it ſeems the moſt like to, that, in 
which you expect to meet the enemy; that your 


troops may be equally dextrous in all: for you | 


cannot, I ſuppoſe, when going to engage, or- 
der your enemies to come and fight you on the 
plain, becauſe there, alone, you were. accuſ- 


tomed to exerciſe your army 7 —Vou will like- 


_ wiſe inſtru them in throwing the dart ;---and 
if you would, indeed, make good ſoldiers,--- 
_ animate them with the love of glory; and re- 
ſentment againſt their enemies: but above 
all- -be careful to eſtabliſh your authority; 
ſince neither the ſtrength of your horſes, nor 
the dexterity of the 280 can be of much uſe ; 
. to you without obedience.” We 


1 9 it, 888 mg maſt 1 


— to bring. hem. to a obedience oy | 


1 Have you not e laid SockArEs, | 
that all men, willingly: ſubmit to. thoſe IP 


they believe the moſt ſkilful ; in ſickneſs, to 


2 beſt Ly rrp bebe a ſtorm, to the. beſt. pi- 


in agriculture, to 4 e cher 


a 111 If FAY may we not pl poi Fs that, 5 


5 who i is known to have the moſt {kill in con- 
ducting the cavalry, will ee 
the a willingly e eie 


a 43 
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5 « But 1 1 do no We than convince eben 5 
of {my Mees abilities . . 8 8 
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« Ves jo muſt likewiſe convince them 


that both their 1 and N SERENE: on 
their obedience.” 4 | 


of this 25 5 


„But how fhall I be able. to convince them a 


„With leſs trouble, re piles Sock Ts, wan 
you can prove to them, it is better and more 
for their advantage to be . than virtu- 


| ous.” 


8 But, at this itt it will be neceffar for 
2 . to add the ſtudy of the '4 art 17 _— 


5 ing to all his other cares.” 1 


c And do you imagine, feld Nn be 
It 
is by the medium of ſpeech the laws are made 
known to us, for the regulation of our con- 
duct; and whatſoever is uſeful in any ſcience, _ 


can diſcharge his office without ſpeaking *— 


we become acquainted with it by the ſame 


means; the beſt method of inſtruction being in 
the way of converſation ; and he, who is per- 

fectly maſter of his ſubject, will always be 

heard with the greateſt applauſe. But have you 


never obſerved, continued SOCRATES, that, 
throughout Greece, the Athenian youth bear 


away the prize, in every contention, from thoſe _ 


"ſent by any other republic? Even a chorus of 
' muſic going from hence to Delos, exceeds, be- 


_ yondall compariſon, whatever appears from any | 
other place. Now the Athenians have not, na- 
turally, voices more feet, or bodies more flrong, | 


than thoſe of other nations; but they are more 
tous of of glory: 3 which n impels to ge- 


nerous 
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nerous deeds, and noble undertakings. Why. 
therefore, may not our cavalry be rang an . 


| 1 the r bp 


s OLAT ES. ih 


time to excel any other; whether in the 


eaut 
of their horſes and arms; whether in their dif. 
cipline, order, and courage, were they but 


ſhewn that conqueſt and glory would almoſt 8 
prove the infallible reſult of it i 


60 1 ſee not why, indeed, anſwered the other, 


if we could but convince them, Thi would be 


the-event.” | 


« Loſe no ala then, : ſaid 8 but 


go, excite your ſoldiers to the performance of 
5 their duty; that while you make them of uſe to 


you; they may be wiſe make gs of toms uſe to. 
1 you Seer A 7515 


5 een ll make the attempt,” x re 
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_ CH AP. IV. | 


4 8 EE ING, at another time, NiIichoM ach- 
' DES return from the aſſembly of the people, 
where they had been chuſing the magiſtrates; 
Sock Ar Es aſked, whom they had s 
command the army? Could you have N 
it! —ſaid the other —the Athenians, my So- 
 ERATES, paid no regard to me who have ſpent 
my whole life in the exerciſe of arms | paſſed 
through ge dee, gur, from that of common ſen- 
tinel, to colonel of the horſe, —covered with 
theſe ſcars ;—ſhewing them on his boſom; my 
whole ſtrength waſted with fighting in defence 
of them |/——while ANTISTHENES,—one, who. 
never ſerved among the infantry, nor ever did 
any thing remarkable among the horſe, him 
they have elected, though all his merit ſeems to 


conſiſt in being able to get money.” 


- 4+ 6: M0 bad circumſtance, replied SOCRATES ; : 


peels cc But a merchant can get money as well as 
_ ANTISTHENES ; doth it follow from thence, 
| that a merchant 1s a fit man to command an 
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* You overlook, NICHOMACHIDESs, that An- 


IS THENES is likewiſe a lover of glory; and 
| ſeeks to excel in whatever he undertakes : j— }. 
quality of ſome worth in the commander of an 


army : you know, whenever he led the chorus, 


he e took care to r off the prize.“ 


« But, farely, EH is ſome F e be⸗ 0 
tween commanding 4 an e and Og the 7 
chorus: 3 


« had. yet, replied Lots ama ANTISTHE- 


NEs has no great knowledge himſelf, either in 
muſic, or the laws of the theatre; but, as he 

had penetration ſufficient to find out thoſe who _ 
excelled in them, you ſee how, 25 their affiſt-⸗ : 
ances he came off conqueror.“ 


« He muſt 8 ſomebody then to 1 and 5 


3 give out his orders, when at the head of bis 
a army! 1 | 


" Be that as it t may, returned SOCRATES, it 


is certain, that he who follows the counſel of 

| ſuch as are beſt ſkilled in any art; let it be war, 
or muſic, or any, thing elle 

ſurpaſſing all who are engaged in the ſame pur- 
ſuit with him: neither is it probable, that he 
who ſo liberally expends his money, when the 
affair is no more than to amuſe the people; and 


is pretty ſure of 


purchaſe a victory, which only brings honour 
to himſelf, and to his own tribe (a) ; will be 


E more ſparing, when the On 1 is to gain a con- 


s) The citizens of F - were all divided. into 
brides; which bad their FRE cuſtoms and honours, 


1 , 


160 


I of 


queſt far more glorious over the enemies of his 
"country ; ; and in which the whole N are 


on, nga n * | 


15 =o We are 6 edvclude en err el the 
other, that he who. knows how to preſide pro- 
perly at a public ſhew, knows in like manner 


how to commane an glen? 


60 It i is corrain, faid Socn Ars, ſo much may 


be concluded; that he who has judgment 


enough to find düt what things are beſt for 
him; and ability to procure them; can 1 5 | 


fail of ſucceſs, whether his deſign be to dire 


the flage, or govern the Hate e e > his 5 


own houſe, or command che army.“ 


ce Truly, nt NicHoMACHIDES, I ſcarce- 
ly expected to hear from you, SOCRATES, that a 
good oeconomiſt, and a good commander, was 


the ſame thing.” A 


„DO you think: "SL anſwered Wenn N 
let us enquire then, if you pleaſe, into the 
at agreement we can 
Is it not the buſineſs of 


duty of each; and fee 
find between ham. 


them both to endeavour, to make the people 


vho are placed under them, tractable and ſub- 8 


| miſhve | „ 
| « 11 f 18 


„ Muſt they 
employed in the buſineſs he is moſt proper for? 
Are they not, each of them, to puniſh thoſe 
ws do ew, 2 and reward thoſe who do rhe. ? 
; | uſt 


not t foe, that every pere be 
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SOCRATES. 05 


Mut they not gain the love of the people Wh 
are placed under their authority; and procure 
to themſelves as many friends as may be, to 


ſtrengthen, and ſtand by them, in time of need ? 
__— öhould they not know how to ſecure their 


own? And, in ſhort, ſhould not each of them 
be'diligent and unwearied in the performance of 


his duty?” 


: - 


80 far, replied NichokAchipks, it may 


be as you ſay; but ſurely the compat ſon can 


ſcarcely hold, when the caſe is to engage an 


ener 


* 


Why ſo, ſaid SockArzs ;—have they not 


— 


each of them enemies to engage? 


« Certainly.” | 3 


And would it "not be for the advantage of 


both, to get the better of theſe enemies??? 
LN o doubt of it, Sock ATrESI—but I ſtill 
ſee not of what uſe oeconomy can be to a general, 
when the hour is come for his ſoldiers to fall 
nee | : 


The very | time, ſaid SOCRATES, when it 
will be the moſt :—for, as oeconomy will ſhew 
him, his greateſt gain muſt ariſe from conqueſt, 


| his greateſt loſs from being overcome; he will 


for that reaſon be very careful not to take any 
one ſtep whatſoever, which may hazard a de- 


feat; wiſely declining an engagement while in 
want of any thing; but equally ready to ſeize 


the hour, when provided with all that is neceſ- 


_ ſary, 


ſary, victory ſeems to him no longer doubtful, 
Thus you ſee of what uſe oeconomy may be to 
a general; nor do you, NICHOMACHIDES, . deſ- 
piſe thoſe who practice it: ſince the conduct of 
the ſtate, and that of a private family, differ 
no otherwiſe than as greater and leſs; in every 
thing elſe there is no ſmall ſimilarity. The bu- 
ſineſs is with men, in either caſe ; neither do 
we know of one ſpecies of theſe, whereby to 
manage the affairs of government, and another 
for carrying on the common concerns of life; 
but the prince, at the helm, and the head of 
his family, muſt ſerve themſelves from the ſame 
maſs. And— to compleat the parallel, —be aſ- 
ſured, NicHOMACHIDES, that whoever hath the 
ſkill to uſe theſe inſtruments properly, hath alſo 
the beſt ſecret for ſucceeding in his defign ; 
whether his aim be to direct the ſtate, or limit 
his care to the concerns of his houſhold : while 
he who is ignorant of this point muſt commit 
many errors, and of courſe meet with nothing 

_ but dillappointments.”. = | 


CHAP. V. 


0 B in company with Prkicr Es, fon t to 


the great PERICLES; SOCRATES ſaid to him, — 
I hope, my young man, when you come to 
command the forces of the repu 


than we have lately known 1 it!“ 


« I ſhould be glad if it were e fo, pet e the 
other; but how it is to be done, 1 cannot eaſily 15 


3, 


ſee. 


5 cc Shall we y. Haid don e to 80 Wine 


ä light into this matter. Vou know the Beo- 


> tians are not more numerous than we? * 


$6 Si know they : are e not.” „ 25 5 


#. 


60 Neither are ey Rronger, or more va- 


: liant 2285 


uh: They are not,” | 


_- « But hs . it may be, are more unit- 


: ed N themſelves? 


44 80 72 3 it, fold Pair" t Ade 
; Beotians hate the Thebans on account of their 
en ki 


lic, the war 
may be carried on with more glory and ſucceſs 5 
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that the Beotians are not on! 
teous of all mankind, but the moſt ambitious; 
and they, who are ſo, the love of glory, 


of their country will impel to ee e any 
| ng. 18 


MMO E of 


oppreſſion; ; whereas we can | Hays nothing of 
this fort j in — 


e But then we muſt own, fad at in, 
y the moſt cour- 


and 


„But I know not, replied 3 that 


the Athenians are deficient i in any: * theſe * | 


ticulars.“ ; 


T3... It muſt be acknowledged, mala Sock Ars, 
if we look back to the actions of our fore-fa- 


thers; and conſider, either the luſtre, or the 


ü number of their ee deeds; : no nation can 
exceed us: 
dut too from ering ourſelves, they cannot but 


inffame our courage, and ſtir us up to a a love of 
valour and of virtue! hag | 


having ſuch examples, taken 


3 And yet you for, he Prnicl Es, how 
much the 

niſhed ſince the fatal defeat of LUBEA; wherein 

Tor upks loſt more than a thouſand men ! and 

that other, at Delium, where HipocRaTEs was 

flain: for, whereas, till then, 

feared to make head againſt us, though in de- 


glory of the Athenian name is tar- 


fence of their own country, without the aſſiſt- 


ance of the Lacedemonians, and the reſt of 


Peloponneſus ; they now threaten to invade us; 


and that with their own forces only : while the 
Athenians, inſtead of ravaging, as formerly, 
bo Bein! at Pleaſure, when not defended by fo- 

Y 425 reien 


the Beotians 
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effeminate, and ungovernable ; 


SOCRATES. 1 
reign troops, are made to tremble in their turn, 
leſt Attica itſelf ſhould become the ſcene of | 
laughter. 

0 The caſe, ſaid Sock ArTES, i is, 1 ear 2 
vou have ſtated it: but for that reaſon it ſeem- 
eth to me, my PERICLES, the very time where- 
in to deſire the command of our armies. It is 
of the nature of ſecurity to make men careleſs, 
While fear, 
on the contrary, awakens their diligence; ; ren- 
ders them obedient; and reduces them to order. 
We may ſee this among our ſeamen. So long 
as they are under no apprehenſion of danger, 
they give themſelves over to riot and diſorder; 


but at the ſight of a pirate, or the appearance of 
a ftorm, become, immediately, other men: not 


only diligent in performing whatever is com- 
manded; but even watching, in ſilence, the 
maſter's eye; ready to execute, as in a well- or- 
dered chorus, whatever the part he an think 5 


Proper to align them.” 


cc Sud. 3 penlen s, the; people. 
of Athens were at preſent in ſuch. a ſtate as 
might diſpoſe them to obedience ;——what way 
ſhall we take to rouſe them to an imitation of - 
our anceſtors: that, with their virtues, we 
may reſtore the p and the CPF of the 
times W 1 8 in !“ | 


66 Was it our r deſire, anos Sen are to 
ſtir up any one to regain an inheritance, now in 
the poſſeſſion of another, what more ſhould we 
need, than to tell them it was theirs by long 
deſcent from their progenitors 1 therefore, oh 


my 
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time with all the neighbouring nations : toge- 
ther with that undertaken in favour of the He. 
raclides, againſt thoſe of Peloponneſus.— That, 
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166 MEMOTIARS . 


my PERICLES, you wiſh our Athenians to hold 


the foremoſt rank among the virtuous, tell them 


it is their right, delivered down to them from 


| the earlieſt ages ;—and, that ſo long as they are 


careful to maintain this pre-eminence in virtue, 


pre- eminence in power cannot fail to attend it. 
Lou would likewiſe do well to remind them, 
how a the moſt ancient of their forefathers 
were El 
| their virtue.“ 


eemed, and honoured, on account of | 


68 5 Town mean, bin in the time oſt Cecrors, 


the people of Athens were choſen, in prefer- 


ence to all others, to arbitrate in the diſpute, 


: which had ariſen among the gods (5)? * 


"108 1 Fg ſaid SocnaTEs,—and' I would have 
you go on, and relate to them the birth, and the 
education of ERICTHEUS ; the wars in his 


alſo, in the days of T HESEUS, when .our an- 


ceſtors gained the reputation of ſurpaſſing all 


their cotemporaries both in conduct and cour- 


age, ought not to be paſſed over: after which, 
it may not be amiſs to recal to their minds, 
What the deſcendants of theſe heroes have per- 
formed, in the ages juſt before us. Shew them 


the time, when dy their own ſtrength alone, 


1 they made head againſt the man who lorded it 


(3) Alloding tq the fabled Mage” between Map: E 
TUNnEg and Minzxkva for the patronage of Athens; 


which was determined by the Athena, i in favour of 
MINERVA. | 


3 N cver 


% "= 


over all Aſia, and whoſe empire extended even 
into Europe itſelf, as far as Macedonia; inhe- 
riting from his forefathers a formidable arm) 

as well as wide dominions, that had alrea y 
made itſelf famous for many noble undertak- 
ings. Tell them, at other times, of the many 
victories both by ſea and land when in league 
with the Lacedemonians ; men, no leſs famous 
than themſelves, on the account of military 
courage and, although innumerable have 


2 
* 


change their habitations ;- 


5 W for Protection.“ ; 


Es I marvel, by what e our padde 
hath ſunk ſo low.” 5 . 


as You ſee, | in a total degeneracy.” 


ancient t virtue ef” e 


Nothing 


1 Oc R A 53 E 8. 767 1 


been the revolutions; throughout the reſt of 
Greece; whereby many have been compelled to 
ſhew them the A- 
thenians ſtill in poſſeſſion of their ancient ter- 
ritories; and, not only fo, but often- times made 
arbiters of the rights of other people ; while the 
oppreſſed, on every ſide, have had recourſe to 15 


c When I think of theſs 8 my . 13 


0 1 ſuppoſe, a SocrarEs, the Atheni- ] 
ans acted in this reſpect like men, who, ſeeing. 
| themſelves exalted above the fear of a competi- 
tor, grow remiſs, and neglect diſcipline ; and _ 
become thereby more deſpicable than the people 
whom they once deſpiſed :—for, no ſooner had 
our virtue ſet us above the reſt of our cotempo- 
raries, but we ſunk into floth ; which ended, 4 


ets But 3 ball we recover the luſtre of that 
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* Nothiog. more caſy to point out, replied 
SOCRATES: : let but our people call to mind, 
what were the virtues and diſcipline of their. 
forefathers ; and diligently endeavour to follow 
their example; and the glory, of the Athenian. 
name, may riſe again as high as ever! But, if 
this is too much for them, let them copy at 
leaſt the people, whom, at preſent, they are, 
_ compelled, to conſider. as far above them: let, 
them apply themſelves with the. ſame diligence, | 
to perform the ſame. things; ; and let them not 
doubt of becoming again their equals : their un 
Periors, if ſo be, they. will bug: 6 furpaſs ea. in 
Vittue, ; 


Vou ſpeak, my Socrates, as, ſ you 
m7 thought. our Athenians, at no little diſtance 
from it And indeed, continued PERICLES, 
hen do we ſee them, as at Sparta, reve- 
rencing old age? Or, rather, —do we not ſee 
them, ſhewing their contempt of it, —even in. 
the perſon of a father! Can they be expected to 
imitate that republic in the exerciſes which ren- 
der the body healthful, who make ſport of thoſe 
who do? Will people, who. even glory. in de- 
ſbiſing their rulers, ſubmit, readily, to their 
commands! Or will concord and _ unanimity 
Tok among men, who ſeek, not to help, but 
re one another; and bear more envy to their 
low- citizens, than to any other of mankind? 
G55 aſſemblies, both public and private, are 
full of quarrels, and contentions; whil 
harrafs each other with perpetual ſuits at Hs 1 
chooſing by that means ſome trifling — ag 
though with the ruin of our neighbour, rather 
than content ourſelves with an honeſt gain, 
8 TIP e whereby 


temper is incurable? 
_ dineis and ſkill our peo le conduct themſelves *_ 
in all naval engagements ? How regular in 2 ES 
ing thoſe who preſide over their exerciſes ?- ; 
lead the dance, or direct the chorus = 


„ 3. Se. Ms... AP tut 1, ES. ES ATE at 


SOCRATES. 16g 
whereby each party might be audits profited. 


Ihe magiſtrate's aim is, altogether, his own 


intereſt ; as if the welfare of the community no 
way concerned him. Hence that eager conten- 


tion for places and power; that ignorance, and 
mutual hatred among thoſe in the 19” cance 


on that animoſity and intrigue which pre 
vail among private parties: ſo tha at I fear, m 


| SockaTEs | leſt the malady ſhould riſe to ;my 
4 height, that Athens Hel muſt, eie Lug, fink 
| under it! 5 


a 


Be not afraid, my . that; «dif 
You ſee with w at rea- 


« T am ſenfible of this, (aid 8 and 


= hence, my SOCRATES, is the wonder; that be- 


ing ſo: complying on all ſuch occaſions ; our 


ſoldiers, who ought to be the choice, and flow- 
er of this very people, are ſo e * " 


to mutiny and diſobedience.“ | 


The 1 of the 13 Py 3 


Es, —is not this, likewiſe, compoſed of perſons | 
| of the greateſt worth! 3 


« © Moſt certainly,” 


- 5 ; Whore elſe do we fee judges — at in 
ſuch conformity to the laws; and honour to 
themſelves !——Who determine with ſo much. 


print between man and man: or diſ-, 


= 1 charge, 
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| charge, with ſuch 18 whatever buſineſs 
is brought before them? _ 


I cannot reproach them, ſaid Prskerzs, 
8 with having failed i in wy thing.” e 


| 0 Therefore, let us not give up our Nite 
nians, 1 3 PERICLES, as a a people as, chro) de- 
generate | 


60 Vet in war, replied PERICLESͤH; where de- 


cency, order, and obedience are more eſpecially 


required; they ſeem to .. no regard to the 
command of their We e 


, Perhaps, eine Sockarks, ſome part 
of the blame may belong to thoſe, who under- 
take to command them? You hardly know of 
any man, I believe, pretending to preſide over 
a chorus; directing the dance, or giving rules 

to the athletics, whilſt ignorant of the matter. 
They who take upon them to do any of theſe 
things, muſt tell you where, and by whom they 


aære inſtructed in the art they now pretend to 


teach others; whereas the greater part of our 
generals learn the firſt rudiments of war, at the 
head of their armies.— But, I know, my PE- 
RICLEsS, you are not of that ſort of men; but 
have made it your employment to ſtudy the mi- 
litary art; and have gone through all the exer- 
Ciſes ſo neceſſary for a ſoldier. In the memo- 
| rials of your father, that great man ] doubt 
not your having remarked for your own advan- 
tage, many of "thoſe refined ſtratagems he made 
uſe of; and can ſhew us many more, of your 
own collecting. TO you ſtudy ; ; and, to wr 
| SE end, 


SOCRATES: * 


: end, that nothing may be omitted hy one who 
hopes to command our armies ;' when you find 
_ yourſelf either deficient, or doubtful, you are 
not unwilling to own your ignorance ; but ſeek 
out for ſuch as you imagine more knowing; 
while neither courteſy of behaviour, nor even 
gifts are wanting, ny to engage . to 
5 ove you aſſiſtance.“ 


6 Ah! SOCRATES, cried PERICLEs, inter- 
rupting him, —It is not that you think I have 
done theſe things; but wiſh me to do . 
that you talk in this manner | PE | 


. 


It may be fo, replied Socrates : . 


to add a word or two more you know, con- 


tinued he, that Attica is ſeparated from Beotia, 
by a long chain of mountains; through which 
the roads are narrow, and craggy; ſo that all 
acceſs to our country from that Ep is both 
difficult and dangerous: PR, . 


1 1 know it,” ſaid Penierxs. 


elt has been told ou too, 1 imagine; how 
the Myſians and "yy dians, having ſeized for 
themſelves, ſeveral conſiderable places, and a 
large tract of land, in the territories of the king 
of Perſia, are able, from the advantages of their 
ſituation, not only to ſecure their own liberty, 
but, with their light-armed horſe, greatly an- 
noy their. enemies, by n e inroads 
upon them py 55 


1 Ves, I have heard this,” replied the ther, 
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r 


Os for "Having e in | ſuch an n under 
taking.“ 5 


re I Te on ie on Let ions a . * 
5 ** 
x . 


—— to, no Re on rr nn hn i on 


« Why then may it not be PRETTY ſaid 


SocraTEs, that if we ſecured thoſe paſſes on 
the mountains, which divide us from Beotia; 
and ſent there our youth, properly armed, for 


making incurſions, we might in our turn, give 
ſome annoyance to our enemies; while theſe 


mountains, as ſo many N ſecured 3 us from 
their naftilitien! 121 | 


« 1 agree with you, ſaid PzRICLES,. this 


might turn to our advantage; and that all 
you have ſaid hath been och: to the Pur- 
1 | 


04 If you ink Io, W W ; And 


that my obſervations may be of ſervice; you 
have nothing more to do than to carry them 
into execution. Should ſucceſs be the conſe- 
- quence, you, my friend will have the honour ; 
and the republic much gain. If you fail, 


through want of power, no great miſchief can 
enſue; Athens will not be endangered ; nor 
ſhall you my PERICLES, incur either ſhame or 


SOCRATES oF. 


3 CHA p. vi. 


5 Gravco, the ſon of ARisTo, was ſo * 5 


ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the deſire of governing 
the republic, that although not yet twenty, he 


was continually making orations to the people : © 


neither was it in the power of his relations, 


however numerous, to prevent his expoſing 


himſelf to ridicule; though ſometimes they 


would drag him, by very force, from the tribu- . 


nal. SOCRATES, who loved him on the account 
of PLaTo and CHARMEDUS, Had alone the art 


to ſucceed with him. For meeting him, he ſaid, 


e Your deſign. then, my GLAvco, is to be 


at the very head of our republic ? 


It is ſo,” replied the other. 


© Believe me, ſaid SOCRATES, a noble aim! 
For this, once accompliſhed, and you become, 


as it were, abſolute you may then ſerve 


your friends ;—aggrindize your family ;——ex- _ 


tend the limits of your country; and make 
yourſelf renowned, not only in Athens, but 
throughout all Greece: nay—it may be—your 


fame will ſpread abroad, among the moſt bar- 


barous nations, like another THEMISTOCLEs ; 


3; +20 * While | 
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While admiration and applauſe, attend wherever 
yu go! * | | 


SOCRATES having thus fired the imagination 


of the young man, and ſecured himſelf a fa- 


vourable hearing, went on—** But if your de- 


ſign is to receive honour from your country, 
you intend to be of uſe to it; for nothing but 


that can ſecure its applauſe.” | 
#06 « Undoubtedly,” replicd GLavco. 


Tell me then, I intreat you, What may de 


5 1 firſt ſervice mou inteng to render. the A 
public . 55 


88 G remaining hens... as not t knowlig Z 
what to anſwer, —“ [ ſuppoſe, ſaid SOCRATES, 
you mean to enrich * 'or that is, generally, 


the method we take, when we Vans to age = 
"= grandins the family o: ſome friend. Mg q 


bs This is indeed my adkgn,” returned the 8 


55 other“ 


40 But the way to FA this, ſaid Socnarze, 


bs to increaſe its revenues.“ 8 


« It is fo.” 


« Tell me then, 7 pray you, whence the re- 


venues of the republic ariſe; and what they an- 
nually amount to: ſince J doubt not of your 
having diligently enquired into each particular? 
ſo as to > be able to ſupply PRE "wr ; and 


when 55 


0 ATE - wn 


when one ſource fails, can eaſily have recourſe 


to ſome other. 


«] proteſt to you, ſaid  Gravco, this is 2 


5 point I never conſidered.” 1 


88 Tell 1 me then only its ct expences ; „ 


for, 1 ſuppoſe, you intend to retrench whatever 
| Appears ſuperfluous * | 


I cannot ſay, be Gravco, that 1 have 2 
yet thought of this affair, * more than of the 
15 other.“ 3 | 


« We nk poſtpone hon our deſign af. en- 


riching the republic to another time, ſaid So- 


RATES; for I ſee not how a perſon can exert 


| his endeavours to any purpoſe ſo long as he 
continues ignorant both of its income and ex- 
e Su | 


ee vet a "Ante. may be enciched by. the ſpl 


. of its enemies. 


\ 


0 Aſſuredly, replied 8 a but, in or- 


der to this, its ſtrength ſhould be ſuperior, o- 


therwiſe it may be in danger of loſing what it 
hath already. He therefore who advifes war, 
ought to be well acquainted, not only with the 
forces of his own country, but thoſe of the 
enemy; to the end, that if he finds ſuperiorit 

on his ſide, he may boldly perſiſt in his rl 


opinion; or, recede in time; and diſſuade the 


people from the hazardous undertaking. = 


0 It i is very true,” returned the other. 


a — 1 « I pray 


ä MENMOIRS of 


Attica at pleaſure ? And w 


5 4 | 


I paay you then tell me what are our forces, 


by ſea and land; and what the enemy's ?” 


Een truth, SocRATEs, I cannot pretend to 
tell you, at once, either one, or the other.“ 


„ Poſkbly you may have a liſt of them in 


writing? If ſo, I ſhould attend to your reading 
it with picaſure,” : | r e e 


No. nor this, replied GLavco, fer 1 
have not yet begun to make any calculation of 
the matter. 3 e 


I perceive then, ſaid SocRATESs, we ſhall 
not make war in a ſhort time; ſince an affair 
of ſuch moment cannot be duly confidered at 


the beginning of your adminiſtration. But 1 
take it for granted, continued he, that you have 
carefully attended to the granting our coaſts ; 
and know where it 1s nece 
| fons; and what the number of ſoldiers to be 
employed for each: that while you are diligent | 


ry to place garri- 


to keep thoſe compleat which are of ſervice to 


us, you may order ſuch to be withdrawn as ap- | 
pear ſuperfivous-. ET 0 oo ng 


elt is my opinion, replied GLavco, that 


every one of them ſhould be taken away ; ſince 


they only ravage the country they were appoint- 
"oy 0 ME Sor os ml 


Rut what are we to do then, ſaid SocRA- 


ES, if our garriſons are taken away ?—How 


ſhall we prevent the ny over-runamg 
o gave you this in- 
telligence. 


SOCRATES. 177 


telligence, that our 2 diſcharge tlie duty | 


in ſuch a manner f- —Have yo been * 
W * | 


40 No: but I much ſulpect it.” 5 


Eo As ſaci then, ſaid SochArzs, as we can 
be thoroughly informed of the matter; and have 


not to proceed on conjecture only, we will 
pew of it to the ſenate ! 1 


= Perhaps, replied Grauco, this may b be the = 
5 | beſt . . 


LI can  ſearcely W continued 890 


= 'TES, that you have viſited our filver mines fo 
frequently, as to aſſign the cauſe why they have 


| fallen off ſo much of late, from their © once flou- | 

FINS condition * 7 HER 
06 1 habe: not been at all there,” anſwered 

Grauco. . WS 


oa They ſa ay indeed, BY Rr PE a oo 
that the air of thoſe places i is very unhealthful ; 


and this may ſerve for your excuſe, if the affair 


at any time ſhould be W under weliberns 
| tion.” | 


"6 6 You rally n me, Socrares, now,” faid the 
other. 1 : 


00 Howlin faid SocrarEs, 6 £ queſtion not 
but you can eafily tell us how much corn our 


country N how long it will ſerve 
the city 3 : 


I $ | ny 


and what more may be wanted to 
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carry us through the year, that ſo you may 
be able to give out your orders in time; that 
ſcarcity and want may not come upon us un- 


awares. 
„The man, replied GLavco, will have no 
little bufineſs on his hands, who pretends to 
take care of ſuch)a variety of things.” : 


et ſo it muſt be, my GLavco! ſaid So- 

CRATES : you ſee even here, in our own private 
families; it is impoſſible for the maſter to diſ- 

charge the duties of his ſtation properly; unleſs 

he not only enquires out what is neceſſary for 

thoſe who belong to him; but exerts his utmoſt 
endeavours to ſupply whatever is wanted. In I 

the city there are more than ten thouſand of 
| theſe families to provide for; and it is difficult | 

to beſtow upon them, at one and the ſame time, 

that attention and care which is neceſſary for 
each of them: I therefore think you had better 

have given the. firſt proof of your abilities in 

_ reſtoring the broken fortunes of one in your 

4 _ own family; from whence, if ſucceeding, you 
1 might afterwards have gone on to better thoſe of 
1 the whole community; or, finding yourſelf un- 


ga ble to do the one, thought no longer of the 
| other; for ſurely the abſurdity of the man is 
i moſt apparent, who knowing himſelf not able 
4 to raiſe fifty pound weight, ſhall nevertheleſs 


attempt the carrying of five thouſand,” _ 


« But I make no doubt, replied GLavco, 
of my having been able to have ſerved my uncle, 
and that very conſiderably, if he would have 


. 


followed my advice.“ 


« Alas! 


SOCRATES. 4 


Alas! returned Soc RATES, if you could 
not to this hour, prevail on ſo near a relation 
as your uncle to follow your counſel; how can 
you hope that all Athens— this very man too 
among others ſhould ſubmit to your direction? 

———Beware then, my GLavco! Beware, leſt 
a too eager defire of glory ſhould terminate in 


ſhame. Conſider how much they hazard, who { 


_ undertake things, and talk on ſubjects of which 
they are ignorant. Call to mind thoſe of your 
acquaintance who have thus talked, and thus 
done; and ſee whether the purchaſe they made 
for themſelves, had not more of cenſure, tan 
applauſe in it; — of contempt, than admira- 
tion! Conſider, on the other hand, with what 
credit they appear, who have made themſelves * 
maſters of the point in queſtion : and when you 
have done this, I doubt not your ſeeing, that 
approbation and glory, are alone the attendants {| 
of capacity and true merit : while contempt and 
ſhame are the ſure reward of ignorance and te- 
merity. If therefore you deſire to be admir- ; 
ed and eſteemed by your country, beyond all 
= others ;——you muſt exceed all others in the | 
= Knowledge of thoſe things which you are ambi- | 
= tious of undertaking : and, thus qualified, I 1 
| ſhall not ſcruple to enſure your ſucceſs, when- 
ever you may think proper to preſide over the 
Wl 88 „ 
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CHAP. vil. 


On the other hand, having obſerved that 
CHARMIDAS, the ſon of GLavuco, and uncle 
to the young man of whom we have been ſpeak- | 
ing, induftriouſly declined any office in the go- | 
vernment, though otherwiſe a man of ſenſe, 
and far greater abilities than many who at that 
time were employed in the adminiſtration ; So- 
CRATES ſaid to him, I pray you, CHARMI- 
Das, what is your opinion of one who being 
able to win the prize at the olympic games; 
and thereby gain honour to himſelf, and glory 
to his country; ſhall, nevertheleſs, decline to 
make one among the combatants ?” 1 
1 ſhould certainly look upon him, ſaid 
CHARMIDAS, as a very effeminate and mean- 


\ 


And ſuppoſe there may be one who hath 
it in his power, by the wiſdom of his counſels, 
to augment the grandeur of the republic; and 
_ raiſe, at the ſame time, his own name, to no 
common pitch of glory ; yet timorouſly refuſing 
to engage in buſineſs—ſhould not this man be 
deemed a coward ?” | 8 e 
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ſhare in ſerving it.“ 


SOCRATES. 55 


e. J believe he ſhould, replied Cn ARMIDAS ; a 
but wherefore this queſtion to me?” _ 


ou are certainly 2 member of the common- 


1 Dat on what do you ground your opinion 
of wy e * 


< ] never once doubted it, ſaid SockArTEs, 


HBecauſe, faid SOCRATES, you em 1 to be 
this very man; ſince, able as you are, you avoid 
all employment ; though, as a citizen of Athens, 


en and, conſequently, ought to take ſome 


ſince I once ſaw you in conference with ſome _ 


of our leading men: for, when they imparted 


any of their deſigns to you, you not only coun= 
ſelled what was beſt to be done, but expoſtu- 
| lated freely and Py; when 7 thought 

they were miſtaken.” 


40 But, leeds; Seve is ſome difference, ſaid 


CHARMIDAS, between diſcourſing in private, 


and pleading your own + cauſe, briors' a full aſ- 
nne 


<6 And yet, (aid SOCRATES, a wood FAS" VERY | 


| But, you. know.” Seng ine, the baſhful⸗ 
neſs and timidity nature hath implanted, opera- 
5 5 * 


tician, will not calculate with leſs exactneſs be- 
fore a multitude, than when alone —and he, 
who is a maſter of muſic, not only excels while 
in his own chamber, but leads the concert with 
- applauſe, i in de of the full audience.“ 


4 


tes far more powerfully in us when before a large 
aſſembly, than in private converſation.” 


„And is it poſſible, ſaid SocRATEs, that 
you, who are under no ſort of concern when 
you ſpeak to men who are in power, and men 

who have underſtanding, ſhould ſtand in awe of 


ſuch as are poſſeſſed of neither? For, after all, 


ChARMI DAS, who are the people you are moſt 
afraid of ?—lIs it the maſons, the ſhoe-makers, 


the fullers, the labourers, the retailers Vet 


theſe are the men who compoſe our aſſemblies. 
But to converſe thus at your eaſe, before people 
who hold the higheſt rank in the adminiftration, 
© —ſome of them, perhaps, not holding you in 
the higheſt eſtimation ; and yet ſuffer yourſelf 


to be intimidated by thoſe who know nothing 


of the buſineſs of the ſtate ; neither can be ſup- 


poſed at all likely to deſpiſe you, is, certainly, 


no other than if he who was perfectly well ſkill- 
ed in the art of fencing, ſhould be afraid of one 
who never handled a file —But you fear their 
laughing at you?? 5 IG. 


66 And do they not often laugh at our very 


| beſt ſpeakers ?” 


«© They do, replied SocRATES; and ſo do 


the others; — thoſe great men; whom you con- 
verſe with daily. I therefore the rather marvel, 


CHARMIDAS, that you who have ſpirit and elo- 


quence ſufficient to reduce even theſe laſt to 
reaſon, ſhould ſtand in awe of ſuch ſtingleſs ri- 


diculers ! but endeavour, my friend, to know 


_ yourſelf better: and be not of the number of 
| thoſe who turn all their thoughts to the affairs 


of 


88S. 183 
of others, and are, the mean while, utter ſtran- 
gers at home. Be acquainted with your o. Cn 
talents; and loſe no occaſion of exerting them 
in the ſervice of your country; and make A- 
thens, if it may be, more flouriſhing than it is 
at preſent. The returns they bring, will be 
lorious! Neither is it the commonwealth alone 
that ſhall be advantaged by them :——yourſelf, 
my CHARMI DAS, and your beſt friends, ſhall 
ſhare the benefit,” CR 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


A RISTIPPUS being defirous to retaliate 
in kind, for having been formerly put to filence 
by SocRATES, propoſed a queſtion in ſo artful 
a manner, as he doubted not would poſe him. 
SocRATEs, however, was at no loſs for an an- 
ſwer ; though regardful, rather, of the improve 
ment of his hearers, than the ordering of his 
ſpeech. The queſtion was, If he knew any 
thing that was god? —— Now had it been ſaid 
of food, money, health, ſtrength, courage; or 
any thing elſe of the like nature, that they were 
good; ARISTIPPUs could, with eaſe, have de- 
monſtrated the contrary ; and ſhewn that each, 
and all of them, were often-times evil. But 
SocRATES was better provided with a reply: 
for, knowing with what eagerneſs we wiſh to 
de relieved from whatever moleſts us What 
LEE — ſaid he, ARIs8TIPPUs——do you aſk me if I 2 
know any thing good for a fever? Ml 
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4 (LNo; not ſo,” returned the other. 
For an inflammation in the eye?“ 


Nor that, SoCRATES.” 
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SOCRATES. 85 


« Do you mean any thing good againſt a fa- 


mine?“ 


0 No ;— 


nor againſt a famine,” 2 


« Nay, then, replied SocrATES, ic you ak 


me concerning a gud, which is good for nothing, 
1 know of none ſuch; nor FR deſire it,” 


Ar18TIPPUS Rill urging bias « But do you : 
know, ſaid be, any thing beautiful?“ 


00 A great many, . returned SOCRATES. : 


« Are theſe all like c one e another ** 


« bk 1 it, . : there d is a very | 


confiderable difference between them,” 


66 But how « can n beauty differ toe beauty TY 


ce We want not many examples okite, oli 5 
SOCRATES ; for the ſame diſpoſition of the body 


which is beautiful in him who runs, is not 


beautiful in the wreſtler ; and while the beauty 


of the ſhield is to cover him well who wears it ; 
; 5 of the —__ is to e and N 5061 


« But you return, ſaid ArIsTIPPUS, the; 


ſame anſwer to this queſtion, as you did to the 
. former.“ 


oy And why not, ArISTIPPUS3 = 4s you 


| ſuppoſe there can be any difference between 


beautiful and good ? Know you not, that what- 


ever is s beauiful, is, for the ſame reaſon, good? 


And 


186 M EMOIRS of 


And we cannot ſay of any thing, ——of virtue, 
for example, that on this occaſion it is good, 


and on the other, beautiful. Likewiſe, —in de- 
ſcribing the virtuous character, 


of men are ſaid to be fair and good, with re- 


ſpect to the ſame purpoſes : and the ſame we 
declare of whatever elſe we meet with, when 


ſuited to the uſe for which it was intended,” 


«Vu would, perhaps, then call a dung- | 


cart beautiful.“ 


I would, ſaid Sock ArESs, if made proper 
ſor the purpoſe: as I would call the ſhield ugly, 
though made of gold; that anſwered not the 


end for which it was deſigned.“ 5 


* Poffibly you will. ſay too, returned Axis- 
rippus, that the ſame thing is both handſome 


o 


and ugly” 


 _« Tn truth, I will, ſaid SocraATEs, and I 
will go ſtill farther, and add, that the ſame 
thing may be both good, and evil: for I can 
eaſily ſuppoſe, that which is good in the caſe of 
hunger, may be evil in a fever; ſince what 
would prove a cure for the one, will certainly 


Increaſe the malignity of the other; and in 
the fame manner will beauty, in the wreſtler, 
change to deformity in him who runneth. For, 


whatſoeyer, continued he, is ſuited to the end 


intended ; with reſpect to that end, it is good 


and fair, and, contrarywiſe, muſt be Go 
| „„ evil, 


ſay we not 
of it, „it is fair, and good?“ Even the bodies 
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may not be expoſed to the bleak winds which 
blow from that quarter: for, in ſhort, conti- 
nued SOCRATES, that houſe is to be regarded 
as beautiful, where a man may paſs pleaſantly 
every ſcaſon of the year; and lodge, with 
. ſecurity, whatever belongs to him.” As for 


$OCKATES. i 


evil, and deformed, when it defeats the purpoſe 


it was deſigned to promote.” 


Thus, when SOCRATES ſaid, that „ beauti- 


ful houſes were ever the moſt convenient, he 


ſhewed us, plainly, in what manner we ought _ 
to build. To this end, he would aſk, © Doth, 


not the man, who buildeth a houſe, intend, 


principally, the making it uſeful, and plea- 


. 


This being granted, SocraTzs went on, 


„gut to make a houſe pleaſant, it ſhould be 


cool in ſummer, and warm in winter.” This 


alſo was acknowledged. Then, ſaid he, the 
= building which looketh towards the ſouth, will 
beſt ſerve this purpoſe : for the ſun, which by 


that means, enters, and warms the rooms in 


winter; will, in. ſummer, paſs over its roof, 
For the ſame reaſon, theſe . houſes ought to be 


carried up to a- conſiderable height, the better 
to admit the winter ſun ; whilſt thoſe to the 


north, ſhould be left much lower, that ny 


paintings, and other ornaments, he thought 
they rather impair, than improve our happi- 


neſs, -; 


With regard to temples, and altars ;— so- 


CRATES thought, the places beſt fitted for theſe 


were ſuch, as lay at ſome diſtance from the 
5 N | | city, 
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CHA? 18: 


8 OC RAT Es being once aſked, * whether 
he took courage to be an acquiſition of our own, - 
or the gift of nature?“ —“ I think, ſaid he; 
that, as in bodies, ſome are more ſtrong, and 
better able to bear fatigue than others; even ſo, 
among minds, may be diſcerned the ſame differ- 
ence; ſome of theſe, being by nature endued 


with more fortitude, are able to face dangers 


with greater reſolution. For we may obſerve, 


to that gift, nature hath beſtowed on us ; for, 


cians with their ſmall ſnields, and ſhort javelins. 


the man to whom nature hath been leſs kin 
1 55 but 


= continued he, that all who live under the ſame 
laws, and follow the ſame cuſtoms, are not 
_ equally valiant. Nevertheleſs, I doubt not, 
but education and inſtruction may give ſtrength 


from hence it is we ſee, the Thracians and the 
| Scythians fearing to meet the Spartans with 
their long pikes, and large bucklers ; while, on 
the contrary, the Spartans are not leſs afraid of 
the Scythians with their bows, or of the 'Thra- 


The ſame difference is likewiſe obſervable, in 
every other inſtance: and ſo far as any man 
exceedeth another, in natural endowments, ſo 
may he, proportionably, by exerciſe and medi- 
tation, make a ſwifter progreſs towards perfec- 
tion: from whence it follows, that not ly 
3 
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but likewiſe he, whom ſhe hath cd the 
moſt liberally, ought conſtantly to apply him- 
ſelf, with care and aſſiduity, to whatſoever it 
may be, he wiſhes to excel | in ().“ | 


SockATES makes no distinction hege wiſ⸗ 
dom, and a virtuous temperature: for he judg- 
ed, that he who ſo diſcerned what things were 
laudable and good, as to chuſe them what 
evil and bal, - as to avoid them; was both wiſe 
and virtuouſly tempered. And being aſked, 
© whether thoſe perſons who knew their duty, 
but acted contrary to it, were wiſe and virtu- 
ouſly tempered ;'* his anſwer was, that they 
ought rather to be ranked among the ignorant 
and foolith : for that all men whatever do thoſe _ 
particular things, which having firſt ſelected 
out of the various things poſſible, they imagine 
to be well for their intereſt. I am of opinion 
therefore, added SOCRATES, that thoſe, who do 
not act right, are, for that very reaſon, neither 
wile, nor enen tempered. HOES 


 Agreeable to this, Ck —— ate 
ſay, * That juſtice, together with every other 
virtue, was wiſdom; for that all their actions 
being fair and good, muſt be preferred as ſuch 
by all who were poſſeſſed of a right diſcernment: 
but ignorance and folly could perform nothing 
fair and good ; I, if attempted, it would 


te Though 1 am ſorry to leſſen the merit of this 
excellent philoſopher ; yet I cannot but wiſh the rea- 
der might ſee how much more uſefully this ſuhject 
| hath been treated by a chriſtian. moraliſt 1 in number 
106 of the ADVENTURER, 


miſcarry 
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SOCRATES. nm 


miſcarry in their hands. Whence it follows, 


that, as whatever is juſt and fair, muſt be the 


reſult of ſound wiſdom ; and as nothing can be 


fair and juſt where virtue 1s wanting ; therefore, 


And although SocRaTzs aſſerted that mad- 


neſs was the very reverſe of wiſdom, yet did he 
not account all ignorance, madneſs. But for a 
man to be ignorant of himſelf ; and erect thoſe _ 
things into matters of opinion, belief, or judg- 
ment, with which he was totally Saad ons. 


3 
this he accounted a diforder of the mind 
bordering on madneſs. He farther ſaid, that 
ce the vulgar never deemed any one mad, for 
not knowing what was not commonly known: 


but to be deceived in things wherein no other is 


deceived ; as when he thinks himſelf too tall to 
paſs upright through the gates of the city ; or 


ſo ſtrong as to carry the houſe on his ſhoulders : 
in theſe, and ſuch like caſes, they ſay at once, 


„ the man is mad, but paſs over unnoticed, 


miſtakes that are leſs ſtriking. For, as they 


only give the name of love to that which is the 
very exceſs of the paſſion, ſo they conhne their 


idea of madneſs to the very higheſt pitch of 
diſorder that can poſſibly ariſe in the human 


ming, N 


Conſidering the nature of envy, he ſaid, It 
was a grief of mind which did not ariſe from 


the proſperity of an enemy, or the misfortunes 


of a friend; but it was the happineſs of the laſt, 


the envious man mourned at.” And when it 


ſeemed ſtrange, that any one ſhould grieve at 
the happineſs of his friend ;—SocRATEs ſhew- 
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ed them, It was no uncommon thing for the 
mind of man to be ſo fantaſtically diſpoſed, as 
not to be able to bear, either the pains, or the 
_ pleaſures, of another; but that while it ſpared 
no labour to remove the firſt; it would ſicx- 
en and repine, on ſeeing the other: — but, 
this, he ſaid, was only the puniſhment of minds 

11l-formed : the generous ſoul was above ſuch 
: weakneſſes,” | 


As to . . aid, he had 
obſerved very few who had not ſome employ- 


ment: for the man who ſpends his time at dice, 


or in ay 4 ing the buffoon to' make others laugh, 
may be ſaid to do ſomething - but, with SOCRA- 
 TEs, theſe, and ſuch as theſe, were, in reality, 


no better than idlers, ſince they might employ 


| themſelves ſo much more uſefully. He added, 

that no one thought himſelf at leiſure to quit a 

good occupation for one that was otherwiſe : if 
he did, he was ſo much leſs excuſable, as he 
could not plead the want of Ni et erg 


Coo Lhe likewit: cblerved; that a ſceptre 
in the hand could not make a king ; neither 
were they rulers in whoſe favour the lot, or the 
voice of the people had decided; or who DY 
force, or fraud, had ſecured their election, un- 
leſs they unde the art of governing. And 
although he would readily allow it not leſs the 
province of the prince to command, than the 
ſubjects to obey; yet, he would Ae de- 
monſtrate, that the moſt ſkilful pilot would al- 
ways ſteer the ſhip; the maſter, no leſs than the 
mariners, ſubmitting to his direction. The 
owner of the farm left the management M 


he laid, to the ſervant who he ede better 
acquainted than himſelf with the affairs of agri- 
culture: the ſick man ſought the advice of the 
phyſician; : and he, who engaged in bodily ex- 

erciſes, the inſtructions of thoſe who had moſt 

experience. And whatever there may be, 
continued SOCRATES, requiring either ſkill or 
induſtry to perform it ; when the man is able, 
he doeth it himſelf; but if not, he hath re- 
courſe, if prudent, to the affiince of others, 


ſince in the management of the diſtaff, a woman 


may be his inſtructor : neither will he content 
himſelf with what he can have at hand; but 
enquireth out with care for whoever | can | beſt. 
ſerve him.” pgs 


-" It being nid by ſome 1 60 That an ar- 
bitrary prince was under no obligation to obey 
good counſel : “ And why fo, replied 8So- 
CRATES ; + not he, himſelf, pay the pe- 
nalty of not doing it? Whoever rejects good 
counſel, commits a crime; and no crime can 
paſs unpuniſhed. 85 It being farther ſaid. 
« That an arbitrary prince was at liberty >. to 
rid himſelf, even of his ableſt miniſters:“ | 
e may, returned SOCRATES, but do you 
ſuppoſe it no puniſhment to loſe his beſt up- | 
ports ? Or, think you it but a flight one ?- ; 
For, which would this be; to eſtabliſh him in 


his power ?. or the moſt ſure Way: to aaNet: his 
deftruction 4 "heh | 


8e 818 being aſked, „What Audy \ was 
the moſt eligible and 5% for man? —anſwer- 
ed, &. TO Do WELL.” And being again aſked 
by the fame perſon, * 251 fortune was the 


= effect 
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3 effect of fudy 2”——« So far from it, returned 


SOCRATES, that I look upon good fortune and 
ſtudy as two things, entirely oppoſite to each 

other : for that 1s good fortune, to find what we 

want, without any previous care, or enquiry : 
while the ſucceſs, which is the effect of Rudy, 
muſt always be preceded by long ſearching and 
much labour, and is, what I call poinG WEII: 
and I think, added SocRATEs, that he who di- 
ligently applies himſelf to this ſtudy, cannot 


fall of ſucceſs (4); at the ſame time that he is 


ſecuring to himſelf the favour of the gods, and 
the eſteem of men. They, likewiſe, moſt com- 
monly excel all others in agriculture, medicine, 
the buſineſs of the ſtate, or whatever elſe they 
may engage in; whereas they who will take no 
| pains, neither can know any. thing perfectly, 
or do any thing WELL ; they pleaſe not the 
gods, and are of no uſe to man.” 


(c. Since but to wiſh more virtue, is, to gain :” | 
He has virtually attained his end, at the very time that 
he ſeems only buſied about the means, As the term 
_ *Evnqafia, which is here tranſlated, To Do WEIL, is 
equivocal, and implies in it rectitude of conduct, as 


well as proſperity and ſucceſs, as commonly underſtood. 
by theſe words ;—it ſeems to be, chiefly, in reſpect to 
the firſt of theſe, viz rectitude of condud, that So- 
| CRATES here promiſes ſucceſs to thoſe who diligently 

make it their ſtudy and endeavour ; not omitting to 
point' out to us, the favourable influence care and in- 
duſtry commonly have on whatever we engage in. 


C8 4k 


SOCRATES. — 


| B UT all the converſations of SocRATEs 
= were improving. Even to the artiſts, while en- 
= paged in their ſeveral employments, he had al- 
ways ſomewhat to ſay which might prove in- 
= fiructive. Being on a time in the ſhop of Par- 
E RHASIUS the painter; he aſked him“ Is not 
= painting PARRHASIUs, a repreſentation of what 


colours, you can eaſily ſet before us, hills and 
caves ; light and ſhade ; ſtraight and crooked ; 
rough and plain; and beſtow youth and age, 
where and when it beſt pleaſeth you: and when 
you would give us perfect beauty,—not being 
able to find in any one perſon, what anſwers 
your idea; you copy from many, what is beau- 
= tiful-in each, in order to produce this perfect 
fim eb re £7 ST 


We do ſo,” replied Paxrnasrms. 
: « But can you ſhew us, PAaRRHASIUS, what 
18 ſtill more charming, — 2 mind that is gentle, l 


— affable, friendly ?—Or is this inimi- 


Aud how ſhould it be otherwiſe than iu 
P. emitable, my SOCRATES ; when it hath neither 
. colour, 


we ſee !——By the help of canvas, and a fem 
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colour, proportion, nor any of the qualities of 
_ thoſe things you on Wy whereby it might 
be brought within the power of the pencil 
In ſhort, when it is by no means, viſible ?” 


6 Abs men ever obſerved to regard each other 
with looks of kindneſs or hoſtility : FP. 


„ Nothing" : more frequently obſerved, — 
plied PARRHASIUS, 75 


he The eyes, N diſcover | to us, fome- 
thing 1% | 


| 4 Moſt odo beh. . 


'« And, in the N or adverſity of 
friends,. —1s the countenance of him, who is 

__ anx1iouſf] ſolicitous, the ſame with theirs who 
Are e indifferent about the matter | 155 | 


= Far e e n for he who is 
ſolicitous, hath a countenance all chearfulneſs 
and joy, on the proſperity of a friend: pen- 
five, and oat when this friend is in aMic- | 


tion.“ | | ek 


«6 And can chis :Iſo be repreſented * 


128 * Certainly.” 


_« « Likewiſe, where there is any * ds 
and liberal, or illiberal and mean ; honeſt, 
prudent, modeſt, bold, inſolent, or ſordid;— 
are buy of theſe to be diſcovered in we: counte- 

| . nance 


* 


RH Aslus ?- 
countenance the characters of whatever is good, 5 
virtuous, and amiable, are impreſſed; or his, 
who wears in his face all the marks of a baſe, 
evil, and hateful diſpofition of: Y 


ro, the ſtatuary, he ſaid to him; 


$OCRATES. fas 


nance 45 demeanor of a man, when he fits, 
ſtands, or is in motion * | | 


«It may.” 


0 And imitated 7 47 


= Imitated, no doubt of I 4 


: 38 And which ield che moſt e 8 
he portrait of him on whoſe 


0 Truly, Werds 8 the tithes. 


ence is too great, my SOCRATES, to admit of 
any compartion..” 1 ö 


hand 


Entering 8 time into the ſhop of Ci 


«© mar- 
vel not, my CLirTo, at your being able to mark 


out to us even the difference between the racer - 


and the wreſtler ; the pancratiaſt, and gladia- 


tor; but your ſtatues are very men !-—Tell me, 
1 prog” by what means your effect this! as 


—SOCRATES went on; „But, perhaps, you 


are particularly careful to imitate perſons who 
are living; and that is the reaſon wy your”: 
ſtatues are ſo much alive.” 


5 It 5s, 5 returned orrro. 


o G 
44s I-70 


K 3. „ Then 


Caro peſitsting as at a loſs herr to reply, = 


108 ME NO IAS 7 


N Then you have certainly remarked, and 
that, with no little exactneſs, the natural diſ- 
poſition of all the parts, in all the different poſ- 


tures of the body : for, whilſt ſome of theſe 


are extended, others remain bent; when that is 


raiſed above its natural height, this ſinks below 


it ;—theſe are relaxed; and thoſe again con- 
: tracted, to give the greater force to the medi- 
tated blow: and the more theſe ſort of things 


are attended to, the nearer you . to hu- | 
| - ow life,” 5 


= Von are right, my Soctanes.” 


But it undoubtedly gives us the matic 
pleaſure, when we ſee "he paſſions of men, as 
well as their ations, e * 8 


215 0 * Undoubtedly.” 


Then the countenance of the combatant | 

going to engage the enemy, muſt be menacin 
and full of fire? That of the ee all 
_ complacency and joy * 


1 They muſt, os 


«c Therefore, nt Socrates, he will 


ever be deemed the beſt ſculptor, whoſe 1 65 
beſt expreſs the mward workings 4 the mind. 


Sockarzs entering the ſhop of PrsTIAs, the | 


armourer, was ſhewn ſome corſlets that were 
thought well made. 


% cannot 


8 O © RATES. 855 100 


* cannot but admire, ſaid SocRaTEs, the 
contrivance of thoſe things which ſo well cover 
that part of the body which moſt wants defend- 
ing, and yet leave the hands and arms at liber- 

ty: But tell us, PisTIAs, why you fell your 


amour ſo much dearer than any other, when it 
is neither better-tempered, e nor the 


materials of it more coſtly * 


1 make it better 3 ſaid Pis- 
TIAS ; 5 and therefore 1 ought. to have a better 
your” ia : 


Bi. But bow are we to find out : this) proportion, ; 
 PirsTIAs ?—-Not b by wo ght, or meaſure: for 
as you make for different people, the weight 


= and the fize muſt e differ; or they will | 
not fit.” 15 


0 We 8 make 3 to hs ſaid Print : 


8 otherwiſe, ws armour r would be of little uſe,” 5 


* And are you aware that all bodies are not 
juſtly 1e . 


„1am.“ 


« How can you make a well-proportioned ſuit | 


: : of py: for an e DEN body ha . 


ED. I make it fit, and what fits 1 is well-propr 
ror N 


6s Then you are of opinion, that when we 


: declare any thing well-proportioned, it muſt be 3 


in reference to the uſe for which it was intend- 


E j%Cͤ ĩ T 


— ealy 0 
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ed : as when we ſay of this ſhield, or this cloke, 


it is well-proportioned, for it fits the perſon for 


| whom it was made? But I think, added So- 


CRATES, there is ſtill another advantage, and 
that no ſmall one, in having arms made to fit 
Bo.” Door Sy Ob PE 8 


81 ( Pray ü what is that?“ 


„ Armour which fits, replied SOCRATES, 


_ doth not load the wearer ſo much as that which 
is ill made, although the weight may be the 
fame, For that, which doth not fit, hangs al- 
together upon the ſhoulders z or bears hard upon 
ſome cther part of the body; and becomes, 
thereby, almoſt inſupportable; whereas the 


weight of that which is well made, falls equal- 
——and is worn with eaſe, not carried as a 
burthen.*? VV 


5 ly on all ;—the ſhoulders, breaſt, back, loins; 


„„It is for this very ſame reaſon, ſaid, Pts- 


As, that I ſet ſuch a value on thoſe I make: 


nevertheleſs, my SOCRATES, there axe who pay 


more regard to the gilding and carving of their 
arms than to any other matte 


_« And yet, anſwered SocrarTEs, theſe peo- 


ple will make but a bad bargain with all their 


gilding and various colours if they buy ſuch _ 
arms as do not fit eaſy. But,—continued So- 


RATES, — ſince the poſition of the body is not 


always the ſame, being ſome times ſtooping, 
and ſome times ere; how can the arms that 
are made with ſuch exactneſs, be, at all times, 


„Neither 
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: tainly taken Lan matter right.” 


8 0 0 R A T E'S. 
os Neither can they,” replied the other. 


00 You think then, Pisrias, the arms whick 3 


are well made, are not thoſe which are exact, 
or ſit cloſe to the body, but give leaſt trou- 
i ble to him who wears them * . 


C You think ſo, ſaid: 8 and have cer 
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T HERE was a courtezan at Athens, called 


TRHREODO TA, of great fame on the account of 


her many lovers. It being mentioned in com- 


pany, that her beauty ſurpaſſed all deſcription; 


that painters came from all parts to draw 
her picture; and that one was now gone to her 
lodgings for that very purpoſe ; We ſhould 


do well, ſaid SOCRATES, to go ourſelves, and 
ſee this wonder; for we may then ſpeak with 
more certainty, when we ſpeak from our own 


knowledge; and do not depend on the report 
of others,” = | 1 5 


The perſon who firſt mentioned this, ſecond- 
ing the propoſal; they went that inſtant to the 
lodgings of THEODO TA, and found her, as was 
ſaid, ſitting for her picture. The painter being 
gone; SOCRATES ſaid to thoſe who came along 
with him: — “ What ſay you, firs Which 


of the two ought to think themſelves the moſt 


obliged? We to THEoDOTA, for the fight 
of ſo much beauty; or ſhe to us, for coming to 


ſee it ? Now, if the advantages of ſhewing her- 


ſelf, are found to be altogether on her ſide; 
then, certainly, is ſne indebted to us for this 
viſit if otherwiſe, indeed; — e muſt thank 


The 


her.“ 4 


TT 
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_ occaſion from thence to her ITO her | 
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The redfonadliteſs of what was ſaid, being 


aſſented to by the reſt, SockaTes proceeded— 4; 
„The praiſes we beſtow at preſent ; ought not 
even theſe to be had in ſome eſtimation b HEO- 
' DoTA ? But when we come to blaze 4 

fame of her beauty; what manifold advantages 

1 may not ariſe to her from it! While all our 


ad the 


gain from the ſight of ſo many charms, can 


terminate in nothing but fruitleſs longing ! We 


take our leave with hearts full of love and anx- 


iety; and are henceforth no other than ſo = 
many flaves to THEODOTA, with whom ſhe has 
= no more to do, than to ſhew them her Nen. 
= ſure * | - 


al] 


If this is the caſe, replied Tasopora, 3 


am to thank you for coming to ſee me.” 


Loca Wis, during this convertation, had ob- 


ſerved, how ſumptuouſly ſhe was adorned; and 


that her mother was the fame: her attendants, 


of whom there was no ſmall number, expen- 
ſively clothed ; and all the furniture of her a- 


partment elegant and coſtly :—he therefore took 


eſtate in the country; adding, it — . 


ceſſity be very « confiderabſe | F 


Being anſwered, 66 « ſhe had r not any.” 


« You have houſes then, faid he, in the city, 
„„ 
0 5 


Fou 


55 frien ds ! 
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_ « You have certainly many ſlaves then, 
TREODO TA; who by the labour of their hands 
ſupply you with theſe riches ?” _ 


80 far, i Turopora, from SY 
many, that I have not one.? 


cc But, whence then, faid SOCRATES, can 
all this come?“ 


0 From my y friends,” returned TOA. ; 


"06: fait poſſeſſion, truly! 1 replied Sock a- 

TES; and a herd of friends, we find to be a far 
better thing than a flock of ſheep, or a herd of 
cattle. But tell me, pray, ——d6 you truſt for- 
tune to bring theſe friends home to you, as flies 
fall by chance into the ſpider's web; or do you 

employ ſome art to draw them in ”” 8 


8 But, where, SOCRATES, ſhall [ be furniſh- . 
ed with this art 2” 


« Yo IG may procure it, ſaid . with 
far greater eaſe than the ſpider her web. Vou 
fee how this little animal, who lives only upon 
her prey, hangs her nets in the air, in e to 
e it! 725 . | 


* 


cc You adviſe me then, to weave foe artifi- | 
cial nets, ſaid. THEODOTA, | in order to catch 


p92 


TY Not ſo 8 returned ge j it is 
neceſſary to go a little leſs openly to work in a 
purſuit of ſuch importance. ; You ſee what va- 
| rious 
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rious arts are employed by men to hunt down 


hares ; which, after all, are of little value? As 


theſe are known to feed chiefly in the night; 
they provide dogs to find them out at that ha. 
ſon : and as they lie concealed in the day, the 
ſharp- ſcented hound is employed to trace them 
up to their very forms: Tang. ſwift of foot, the 
greyhound is let looſe upon them, as more ſwift 
of foot than they: and leſt all this ſhould not 
be ſufficient for the purpoſe, they ny nets in 


i "the e paths to catch and entangle them.“ 


Very well replied TrxzoDorAs but W 
= Irt ſhall. make uſe of to. catch friends! 1 


« Inſtead of the hunter's dag, ſaid Socka- 2 
rs, you muſt ſet ſomebody to find out thoſe 
who are rich, and well pleaſed with beauty ; 


der th afterwards they ſhall force into your 
8 tolls.“ Y 


a 


« And what are my toils PE replied Trzo- : 
DOTA. 


6 Yau are e certainly miltreſs of many; aid : 
SOCRATES, and thoſe not a little entangling. 
What think you of that form of yours, THEO 
Dor A! accompanied as it is with a wit ſo 
piercing, as ſhews you at once what will be moſt. 
: for your advantage. It is this which directs the 


glance, tunes the tongue, and ſupplies it with _ 


all the ſhews of courteſy and kindneſs. It is 
this which teaches you to receive with tranſport 
him who affiduouſly courts your favour ; and 
ſcorn ſuch as ſhew you no regard. If your 
friend iS lick, you ſpare for no pains in your 
attendance 
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attendance upon him: you rejoice in all his 
joy; and give every proof of having beſtowed 
your heart on him, who ſeems to have given 
his to you. In ſhort, I make no doubt of your 
being well verſed in all the arts of allurement ; 
and dare venture to ſay, the friends you have, 
if true, were not gained by compliments, but 
ſubſtantial proofs of kindneſs.” 


Rut, ſaid TnzoDoTa, I never praftife any 
of the arts you mention.“ RY 


1 And yet, anſwered Senna ſome ma- 
nagement is neceſſary; fince a friend is a ſort 
of prey that is neither to be catched, nor kept 
by force : a creature no otherwiſe to be taken 
and tamed ; but by ſhewing it kindneſs, and 
; communicating to it pleaſure,” 


. 


(40 Von ſay lake. SocrATEs; but why will . 
1955 not help me to gain friends ?” 


7 06 And ſol will, ſaid SocraTEs, if you can 
N bog out how to perſuade me to it,” | 


oF But what way muſt 1 take to o perſuade 
you? * 


. Do you atk Fane 1 SOCRATES ;— | 
1 yon will find out the way, Tuxopora, if you 
want my affiſtance.” 5 


«c Then come fo 1 me e F 


* e f 4 . 

| SOCRATES, ſtill joking with * faid lay 3 5 

ing; 6 But it is not ſo eaſy for me to gh | 
leiſure . 


10 
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leiſure ; I have much bufineſs both in public 
and private; and have my friends too, as well 
zs you; who will not ſuffer me to be abſent _ 
© night or day, but employ againſt me the very 
charms and incantations that I formerly taught 


 « You are then acquainted with thoſe 


HAY de 
7 thin Ly 

+ ; 7 * s ” 
ö 5 | 

x 


"68 You returned SockaTEs; for what elſe 
can you fuppoſe TREODO TA, engaged Arro- 


= LoDoRUs, and ANTISTHENES, to be always 


with me? Or CEBES, and SIMMIAs, to leave 


© Trepes for my company, but the charms 1 


ſpeak of * ey 1 
- (e) Autioruanta lived at the port Piræus, about | 
five miles from Athens; and came from thence every 
day to fee SoOcrRaTES. CEBES and SIMMIAS left their 


native country, for his ſake ; and, almoſt the whole 


of what we know of AryoLoDORUS, is the violence 
of his affection for Soc RATES. But the proof which 


Eu clips gave of his, was the moſt extraordinary: 


for when the hatred of the Megareans was ſo great 


that it was forbidden on pain of death for any one of 


them to ſet foot in Attica; and the Athenians obliged 


their generals to take an oath when they elected them, 


to ravage the territories of Megara twice rat year; 
—EucLipes uſed to diſguiſe himſelf in the habit of 
an old woman, and covering his head with a veil, ſet 


out in the "eve for Megara; and arriving in the 
ouſe of So cRAT ES, ſtaid till the + 
next evening with him; and then returned in the ſame 


night-time at the 


manner; ſo much ſtronger was his affection than the 
fear of death And when, to friends like theſe, we 
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60 S theſe charms to me, ſaid 


THEoDOTA; and the firſt proof, of their power 
ſhall be upon you.“ 


Rut 1 would not be attracted to you, TRE 
o0DoOTA —1 would rather you ſhould come to 
Mee: 


„ Give me but a favourable reception, ſaid 
: THEODOTA ; ; and I will certainly N ; 


4 80 1 will, replied SOCRATES, provided 1 
oe then r no one with me whom I love better.“ 


| may Gil add wany others N Cnazpne V, 
Cxiro; and, —to mention no more, —our amiable 
| Xenoenon ,—almoſt all of them the wiſeſt as well 
as the beſt men of their age; who can ſuſpe& the 


virtue of Socrates wow ho can coudt his being a 
95 BAPPY 3 MAN ! ! 


— 


CH AP. 1 


exerciſes in the Paleæſtra.— Por x. Antig. 


e Mt: 


N So CRATES having taken notice how very 
awkward EPIGENES, one of his followers, was 
in all his actions; and that he was moreover of 
a ſickly conſtitution ; both which he attributed 
to a neglect of thoſe exerciſes which make ſo 
large a part of a liberal education; (F) he re- 
proved him for it; ſaying “ How unbecom- 


ing it was in him to go on in ſuch a manner.” 
EIGEN ES only anſwered, He was under 


no obligation to do otherwiſe.” “ 


« At leaſt as much, replied SOCRATES, as he 


* who hath to prepare for Olympia. Or do you 
S ſuppoſe it, EpiGENEs, a thing of leſs conſe- 
= quence to fight for your life againſt the ene- 


mies of your country, whenever jt ſhall pleaſe 


our Athenians to command your ſervice, than 
to contend for a prize at the Olympic games? 


How many do we ſee, who, through feebleneſs 
and want of ſtrength, loſe their lives in battle; 


or, what is ſtill worſe, ſave themſelves by ſome 
diſhonourable means? How many, falling alive 
into the enemy's hand, endure ſlavery of the | 
moſt grievous kind for the remainder of their 


(J) No ſlaves were allowed to anoint, or perform 
a - HY 


1. 
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days, unleſs redeemed from it by the ruin of 
their families: whilſt a third procures himſelf 
an evil-fame; and the charge of cowardice is 
given to imbecility. But, perhaps, EPIGENEs, 
i you. pn all the ills which attend on bad 

iealth; or account them as evils, that may 
eaſily be borne ?” ed tw. ro Py 


| 66 Truly, replied the other, I think them ra- 
ther to be choſen, than ſo much fatigue and la- 
bour for the purchaſe of a little health.” “ 


et may be, then, anſwered SOCRATES, you 
equally contemn all the advantages ariſing from 

a contrary complection ; yet to me, they ſeem 
to be many and great; ſince he who is poſſeſſed 
of a good conſtitution, is healthful, ſtrong, and 
hardy; and may acquit himſelf with honour on 
every occaſion, By the means of this he oft- 
times eſcapes all the dangers of war; he can 
aſſiſt his friends, —do much ſervice to his coun- 
try ;—and is ſure of being well received where- 
ever he ſhall go. His name becomes illuſtrious : 
He makes his way to the higheſt offices ; paſles 
the decline of life in tranquillity and honour ; 
and leaves to his children, the fair inheritance 
of a good example. Neither ought we to ne- 
glect the benefits arifing from military exerciſes, 
though we may not be called upon to perform 
them in public; ſince we ſhall find ourſelves 
not the leſs fitted for whatever we may engage 


in, from having a conſtitution healthful, and 


vigorous: and as the body muſt bear its part; 

it imports us much, to have it in good order: 
for, who knoweth not, continued SOCRATES, 

that even there. here it ſeems to have lea 


De 


O wo 
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ene as 


to do ho knoweth not how much the in 
is retarded in its purſuits after knowledge, 
through indiſpoſition of the body; ſo that, for- 


getfulneſs, melancholy, fretfulneſs; and even 


madneſs itſelf, ſhall ſome times be the conſe- 


quence, ſo far as to deſtroy even the very traces 
of all we have ever learned: but, he whoſe con- 


ſtitution is rightly tempered, need fear none of 


theſe evils; and, therefore, he who hath a.juſt , 
diſcernment will chuſe with pleaſure whatever 
may beſt ſecure him from them, Neither doth 


an inconſiderable ſhame belong to the man who 
ſuffers himſelf to fink into old age, without ex- 


. erting to the utmoſt thoſe faculties nature hat 


beſtowed on him ; and trying how far they will 


0 carry him towards that perfection, which Jazi- 


neſs and deſpondence can never attain to; for 
dexterity and ſtrength are not produced ſponta- 


7 neouſly,” 


c HAN. 


CHAP, xnI. 


; A Certain man being angry with: aocidiir for 
not returning his ſalutation, —SocRATEs aſked, 
Why he was not enraged when he met one 
who had leſs health than himſelf ; ſince it would 


not be more ridiculous than to | be angry with 
one who was leſs civil. 


Another; bemoaning himſelf bench he could 
not reliſh his food ; „There is an excellent 
_ remedy for this complaint, anſwered SocRa- 
TES: —faſt often ;—by this means you will not 

only eat more pleaſantly ; but likewiſe better 
your health; and ſave your money.” 


Another, complaining that the water which 
ran by his houſe was too warm to drink—< You 
are lucky, however, faid SOCRATES, in having 

a bath thus W e for you.“ 


EE cc But! it is too cold to bathe i in, ' replied he 
other. | 


3 8 Hs. your . complain of it when 
they drin or bathe ??” 1 


6e 80 


hen 


80 


Ss O CRATES. ag 


« 80 far from it, anſwered the man, that it 
is often my wonder to ive with what pleaſure 
they uſe it for both theſe purpoſes,” G4 


60 Which do you account, faith Socrates, —_ 
the warmeſt ; this water you ſpeak of, or that 


in the temple of ESCULAPIUS © 


« O, that in the temple,” replied the other, 


And how is it, ſaid 90 cn that you 
do not perceive yourſelf more froward and hard- 
er to pleaſe, not only than your own ſervants, 9 


. but even popes W are ſick! UE. 


M 


SochArzs ing one beat his ſervant immo- 


derately, aſked him, What offence the man 
had committed ??? _ 


«] beat kim; readies. the 8 becaoſs he 
is not only a drunkard and a gn, but ava- 
ricious and idle.“ 5 ? 


« You 30 Weid aldiSocaarns;-=blt judge 
for yourſelf, which deſerves the moſt 2 2060 
your ſervant, —or you't IP | 


- Another dreading the length of the wa to 
Olympia; SocRATES aſked him, W hat 


he was afraid of ? for is it not your VL ſaid 
he, to walk up and down in your own chamber 


almoſt the whole day? Vou need therefore but 
fancy you are takin þ Kay uſual exerciſe be- 
tween breakfaſt and dinner, and dinner and ſup- 


per, and you will find yourſelf without much 


fatigue, at the end of your journey for you 
8 Z certainly 


| certainly walk more, in "EN or fix days, than 
is ſufficient to carry you from Athens to Olym- 
pia. And, as it is pleaſanter to have a day to 
| ſpare, than to want one ; ; de lay not, I adviſe 
you; but ſet out in time; and let your haſte 
appear, not at the end, but the 1 of 
your journey.“ (C) hg | 


A certain perſon rar of being tired 
a 


with travelling; SocRATEs * if he had 
carried any thing 15 


0 Nothing but my cloke,” . replied the other. 
Pd de Was you alone nt aid Soca ars. 
« No; my ſervant went t along with me. 


5 And did be carry any thing ” 


: cc Ves, * carried all I want- 
ed. . 


1 5 And How did be bear the 3 journey py” . 
: oy Much better than 1. aw. 


=. „What, if you had carried the burden ; how 
then * | 


t® Mad of the en here e 

5 enz as if they ſhould not be ſo much conſidered as 

things ſpoken by SocxaTes, as Socrates; but, by 
5 SoCRaDes whom Xenornon moſt OY loved.” 


1 


WT 


IS 


SOCRATES ay 


41 aut not have done it,” replied the 
other. | 


7 „What a ſhame, aid SOCRATES, for a man 
who hath gone through all his exerciſes, not 
to Ry” able to bear as much —__ as his ſer⸗ 
Vain 
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I T being generally the cuſtom when they met 
together for every one to bring his own ſup- 
per (+) ; SOCRATES obſerved that whilſt ſome 


(Y) The feaſts, or entertainments of the Grecians, 
were of different forts. In the primitive ages, enter - 
tainments were ſeldom made but on the feſtivals of 

their gods; for it was not cuſtomary with them to in- 
dulge in the free uſe of wine, or delicacies, unleſs they 
didit on a religious account. Afterwards, when a more 
free way of living was introduced, they had three dif- 
tin& ſorts of entertainments, of which the marriage en- 
tertainment was one. Of the other two; one was pro- 
vided at the ſole expence of one perſon ; the other was 
made at the common expence of all prefent. Hither 
alſo may be referred thoſe entertainments wherein ſome 
of the gueſts contributed more than their e | | 
And that other: (ich is, I believe, what So cRA- 5 
res had in this place more particularly in his eye) in 
which it was the cuſtom for any man, after he had 
provided his ſupper, (the Grecian's beſt meal) to put 
it in a baſket, and go and eat it in another man's houſe. . 
Porr. Antiq. n e 
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The Greek name for an entertainment, defined by 
PLuTARCH, .** a mixture of ſeriouſneſs and mirth; 
_ diſcourſes and actions.“ e 5 
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led to be content with leſs. He, therefore, ſo 
ordered the matter, that the ſmall portion of 


him who brought little, ſhould be offered about 
to all the company in ſuch a manner, that no 


one could, civilly, refuſe to partake of it; nor 


exempt himſelf fr rom doing the like with what 
he brought; by ee means a = reater equality 


here was alſo 
this farther wheageeniſings from it; the ex- 
pences of the table were conſiderably abridged: * 
for when they ſaw, that whatever delicacy they 
brought thither, the whole company would have 


was preſerved fam ng them. 


their ſhare of it; few choſe to be at the coſt to 


procure it: and thus luxury was in Ning Ow 3 


pa a op ta in theſe entertainments. 


. 
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Ra obſerved, at one of theſe? Giertingsz us 'a 


young man who eat his meat without any bread; 


and the diſcourſe turning at that time on the | 
cauſe why this or that perſon had procured to 
themſelves ſome particular appellation—“ Can 
you tell me, ſirs, ſaid SOCRATES, why they 


call a man 2 gormandizer, ince not one of us 


here but takes) part of whatever is ſet before 
him; and therefore we Cannot e * o 


be the reaſon,” a 


4 pee it cannot,” replied /one of. che 
company v 45, 1202990308 


wi? 7} We 


1 A & 5b 1 36 114 n 


Thi who, . into e intel en- 
tertainments; were called. flies; a general, name of 
reproach for ſuch as inſinuated themſelves i int coin: 


an where they were not welcome, 


we 


more a lene thats: Wars lenny | 
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e HgBut, continued SOCRATES, when we: ſee 
any one, greedily ſwallowing down: his meat 


without mixing any. bread with at, may wie not 


call this man; a gormandizer;?—for, if other- 


wiſe——lI know not where we ſhall meet with 


one.“ And being aſked by another, —who. was 


preſent What he thought of him who eat a 


little e er of meat? Phe 
ſame, anſwered SOCRATES,: as I did of the o- 
ther: and while the reſt of mankind: ſupplicate 
the gods to find them plenty of corn, theſe men 
muſt pray for an abundance of the well - mixed 


2 


The young man whom this diſcourſe glanced 
at, ſuſpecting it was meant for him, thought 
proper to take a little bread, but, at the ſame 
time, continued to cram down his meat as for- 
merly; which SOCRATES. obſerving, called to 
one who ſat near him to take notice, whether 
his neighbour eat his meat for the ſake of the 
bread; or his bread for the ſake of the meat. 


At another time, ſeeing. a perſon, dip a piece 


of bread into ſeveral different ſauces, SOCRA-» 
ks aſked—** whether it was poſſible to make 
a a ſauce ſo coſtly, and at the ſame time ſo little 


good, as this perſon had made for himſelf: for, 


as it conſiſted of a greater variety, there could 
be no doubt of its coſting more: and as he had 
mixed ſuch things together as no cook ever once 
thought of; who could doubt his having ſpoil- 
ed all? Beſides, ſaid SockRArES, vhat fel ly to 


be curious in ſearching after cooks, if a man is 


to undo at once, all they have done for us?“ 
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Moreover, he who is · accuſtomed to indulge in 


variety, will feel diſſatisfied when not in his 
power to procure it: but the man who gene- 
rally reſtrains himſelf to one diſh, will riſe well - 


ſatisfied from every table. He uſed alſo. to ſay, 


that the compound verb, which, in the Attic 
dialect, ſignified to feaſt, or fare well (i), meant 


to eat; and that the term WELL, was added to 
expreſs the eating in ſuch a manner as neither 


(i) The verb here mentioned by SocRATESs bs 


bis to feaſt, or make one at a banquet, which 
comes from Evwyxia a feaſt or banquet, Of this laſt 


word we have two etymologies ; the firſt deduces it 
from ko bene, and 3 cibus, becauſe thoſe, who at- 


tend feaſts, are well fed; the ſecond deduces it from 


E Ne, bene ſeſe habere, becauſe thoſe who attend 
feaſts are well off, they find their advantage in being 
there, from faring ſo ſumptuouſly and well. Which- 


ever etymology we admit, the ingenuity of Socrates 


remains the ſame, who by transferring the term xy in 

Evoyeyolery from its vulgar and groſs meaning into a mo- 
ral and rational one, has the addreſs to transform a 
verb of luxury and exceſs into a verb of temperance. 


and decorum. This method of conveying knowledge, 
by diſcuſſing the meanings of words and their etymo- 
logies, was much praQiſed by SockaTEes. Many in- 


ſtances occur in this work, in particular ſee Lib. 4. 


C. 3. where Jantyzotas is etymologized. PLaTo wrote 


an entire dialogue, called Cratylus, upon this ſubje&, 
From theſe early philoſophers the ſtoicks took the 


practice, as may be ſeen in Cicero de Natura Deor. 


and alſo AxRIANM, Lib. 1. C. 17. where the learned 
editor, Mr. Or rox, has fully illuſtrated his author, 
and given a multitude of fimilar paſſages, —— Mr. 
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to diſorder the body, nor oppreſs the mind ; and 


with ſuch plainneſs, that the food could not be 


difficult to come at; ſo that this Attic verb was 


-only applicable to ſuch perſons as eat with de- 
_ cency and temperance, and agreeable to he na- 
ture FOE ſocial OSHA! „ ; 
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IN this manner would SOCRATES make him 
ſelf uſeful to all ſorts of men, of whatſoever 
employment. Indeed, no one can doubt the 
advantages ariſing from his converſation, to 
thoſe, who aflociated with him whilſt living; 
ſince even the remembrance of him, when dead., 
is ſtill profitable to his friends. Whether ſe- 
rious or gay, Whatever he ſaid carried along 
with, it ſomething which was improving. He 
would frequently aſſume the character and the 
5 L language 
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language of a lover; but it was eafy to perceive 


tit was the charms of the mind, not thoſe of 


the body, with which he was enamoured ; as 
the objects he ſought after were always ſuch, as 
| he ſaw, naturally, inclining towards virtue.— 
Now he thought an aptneſs to learn, together 
with a ſtrength of memory, to retain what was 
already learnt ; accompanied with a buſy in- 
quiſitiveneſs into ſuch things as might ke of 
uſe for the right conduct of life, whether as 


head only of a ſingle family, or governor of the 


whole ſtate; indicated a mind, well-fitted for 
inſtruction ; which, if duly cultivated, would 
render the youth in whom they were found, not 
only happy in themſelves, and their own fami- 
lies, but give them the power of making many 
others the ſame ; ſince the benefits ariſing from 
thence, would de eiffefe& throughout the whole 
community. His method, however, was not 
the ſame with all; but whenever he found any 
who thought fs highly of themſelves on the ac- 
count of their talents, as to deſpiſe inſtruction, 
he would endeavour to convince them, that of 
all mankind they ſtood in the greateſt want of 
it : like to the Ligh-Wed horſe ; which having 
more ſtrength and courage than others, might 
de made, for that very reaſon, of fo much the 
more uſe, if properly managed; but, neglected 
while young, becomes thereby the more vicious 
and unruly. Alſo thofe dogs which are of the 
nobler kind; —thefe, being trained to it, are 
excellent in the chaſe ; but left to themſelves, 
are good for nothing: ——Land it is the ſame, 
would he ſay, with reſpe& to men ;——ſuch' of 
them to whom nature hath dealt the moſt libe- 
rally; to whom ſhe hath given, ſtrength of "or 
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d 


_ could ſupply the want of kh 
the poſſeſſor of it paſs for a man 5 abilities: or 


SOCRATES. ly 


and firmneſs of mind; as they can execute with 


greater readineſs and facility whatever they en- 
gage in, ſo they become more uſeful than o 
thers, and riſe to nobler heights of virtue, if 
care is taken to give them a Tight turn: but ; 
this not being done, they excel only in. vice; 


and become, by the means of theſe very talents, 
more hurtful to ſocie 
rance of their duty, they engage in a bad cauſe; * 
and make themſelves parties in evil 28 


for through igno- 


and, being haaghty and impetuous, they 


Z with difficulty reſtrained, and brought back to 


their duty; ſo 11 3 and tern are the evils E 
they occalion., $4 + $66 


As to thoſe. ood relied are = 
and imagined they ſtood in no need of inftruc- 


tion; as their ak would be ſufficient to ſup- | 


ply all their wants, and procure them every ho- 
Nour : theſe, SOCRATES would endeavour to 


reduce to teafon, by ſhewing how fooliſh-it was 


to imagine they eould of themſelves diſtinguiſh 


between | things that. were uſeful, and thoſe 
which were hürtful, without having firſt been 


ſhewn the difference. Or, wanting this power 


of 'diferiminating , ſtill rinly Wee. * : : 


becauſe they could purchaſe the things they ha 

a mini] to, they — therefore pebforin what- 
ever would be to their advantage: or if not, 
could yet live ſafe and eaſy; and have all things 
go well with them. Neither was it, he Taid, 
leſs abſurd in them to ſup Wia, chat wealth 
e; and make 


at leaſt procute for him that eſteem which is 


_ acquired ch true merit. 
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| B UT, on the other hand, when he met with 
any who valued themſelves on account of their 
education, concluding they were qualified for 
every undertaking ; we ſee the method SocRA- 
TES took to chaſtiſe their vanity, from the 
manner in which he treated'EuTHEDEMVs, fur- 
named the fair.— This young man having col- 
lected many of the writings of the moſt cele- 
drated poets and ſophiſts, was ſo much elated 
by it, as to fancy himſelf ſuperiour to any other 
of the age, both in knowledge and abilities; 
and doubted not to ſee himſelf the very firſt 
man in Athens, whatever the buſineſs, —whe- 
ther to manage the affairs of the ſtate; or ha- 
rangue the people Being however as yet to. 
young to be admitted into the public aſſemblies, 
his cuſtom was to go into a bridle-cutter's' ſhop 
which ſtoad near to the forum, when he had 
any buſineſs depending: which SocRaTEs' ob- 
ſerving; he alſo went in thither, accompanied 
by ſome of his friends; andone of them aſk- 
ing, in the way of converſation, whether 
TREMISsTO EES had been much advantaged by 
converſing with philoſophers; or, whether it 
were not chiefly the ftrength of his own natu- 
ral talents, which had raiſed him ſo far pon 


2 


„ 


GGG 


Zz ³ nf BF nn ft IE. AE. 


the reſt of his fellow citizens, as made them not 


fail to turn their eyes towards him whenever 


the ſtate ſtood in need of a perſon of uncom- 
mon ability ?9„— Sock AES, —willing to pique 


EUTHEDEMUS, — made anſwer ;——** It was 


monſtrous folly for any one to imagine, that 


whilſt the knowledge of the very loweſt mecha- 
nic art was not to be attained without a maſ- 


ter; the ſcience of governing the republic, 
which required for the right diſcharge of it all 
that human prudence could perform, was to be 
had byintuitien . Ä 


Sock ArEs went no farther at that time; but 


: plainly perceiving that EuTHEDEMUs cautiouſ- 
Jy avoided his company, that he might not be 


taken for one of his followers; he determined. 


to attack him ſomething more openly. To this 


purpoſe, when he was next along with him; 


 SocRATEs turning to ſome who were preſent: 


May we not expect, ſaid he, from the 


manner in which this young man purſues his 
ſtudies, that he will not fail to ſpeak his opi- 


nion even the very firſt time he appears in the 
aſſembly, ſhould there be any buſineſs of im- 


portance then in debate? I ſhould fuppoſe too, 
that the proem to his ſpeech, if he begins with 
letting them know that he hath never received 

any inſtruction, muſt have ſomething in it not 


unpleaſant. Be it known to you, will he 
ſay, O ye men of Athens! I never learnt any 


thing of any man: -I never aſſociated with 
perſons of parts or experience; never ſought out 


for people who could inſtruct me; but on the 
contrary, have ſteadily perſiſted in avoiding all 
ſuch; as, not only holding in abhorrence the 
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being taught dy others, but careful to keep 
clear of every the leaſt ſuſpicion of it; but, 
I am ready, notwithſtanding, to give you ſuch 
advice as chance-ſhall ſuggeſt to me: not 
unlike the man, continued SOCRATES, who 
ſhould tell the people, while ſoliciting their 
voices; “ It is true, gentlemen, I never 
once thought of making phyſie my ſtudy zl 
never once applied to any one for inſtruction; 
and ſo far was 1 from defiring to be well 
verſed in this ſcience, I even wiſhed not to have 
the reputation of it. but, gentlemen, be ſ6 
kind as to chuſe me your phyſician; and I will 
gain knowledge, by making experiments upon 


lere e e e hn ebony 
of ſuch a preface; and EUTHED EMUs, after 
this, never avoided the company of SOCRATES ; 


| but fill he affected the moſt profound filence 


hoping, by that means, to gain the reputation. 
pen es t eee eee een cure 
him of his miſtake; took an opportunity of 
faying to ſome of his friends—EuUTREDEMUs 
being preſent . Is it not ſtrange, firs, that 
while ſuch as wiſh to play well on the lute, or 
mount dexterouſly. on horſeback, are not con- 
tent with practiſing in private as often as may 
de, but look out for maſters z and ſubmit wil- 
lüngly to their commands, as the only way to 
become proficients, and gain fame; the man 
whoſe aim is to govern the republic, or ſpeak 
before the people, fhall deem himſelf aptly qua- 
lified for either without the trouble of any pre- 
vious inſtruction: yet ſurely the laſt muſt be 
owned the moſt difficult; ſince, out of the 


— 
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SOCRATES. _ 


many who forre themſel ves into viſits, * few 
are ſeen to ſucceed therein; and therefore it 
ſhould ſeem, that W and Rudy | are nete 


the moſt needful. "At 
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e a the like ee | 


diſpoſed the young man to enter into farther 
 cohferernice; aud 


Which having obferved, he took un oppbrtd- = 
nity of going on à time alone; inte the bridle- 


gwe him a patient heafing. 


cutters ſhop ; where EUTHEDEMUS then was : 


and ſitting down by him, - Is it this, faid 
he, EUTHEDEMUS, that you have collected fo 


mag def ce „ wenieef, bf thoſe men whom we | 
an wite 51 112 1 641 


5 wal « Moſt undoubtedly it is ie: pls the ; 
other; neither ſhall I give over collecting till I 
| hav gained as rel of them as I well Can,” 


44004018 Nig 59} 07 "tft B | 
1 . Truly, i faic! oe TAP, I admire you much 
4 thus erin to accumulate wiſdom 


rather than wealth. For by this, EuTazpt- 
MUs, you plainly diſcover it to be your opinion, 
that gold and ſilver cannot add to our merit; 

whereas wef urniſh our elves with an inexhauſti= 


ble fund of virtue, when we thus. ne up 


the writings of ar Pres men.” 


7 * ” 2 c 5 73 4 1 
42 4 iv 4. ? ky * 


. nat a little Pleated with 
£ hearing! SOCRATES ſpeak: in ſuch a manner; 
1 his method of obtaining wiſdom had 5 


met with approbation ;- which SOCRATES: per- | 
e he nen the Lammers 
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nnn do you intend to ex- 
Keb in, e that K — 
hooks 4 Ky 1 T1 be ns ili 4 +1. 117 

| {rape returning no 0 anſwer, = as gh bs 
loſs what to 0 b oil \ DUE hl A* ro | 
-—_ You . indapd; 10 ſtud dy habe bald 
| SocraTEs; and no mall num! er of books 
will be Wente te: that dark 16 Fo 0 


5 00 Not L, upon my. word l. % ga an bas 
g ref her tat 0 10 f dl od. 


* 4 Architektur, perhaps, then? and for thts 
too, you will find no little e neveſe 
De e e 
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« Ne, nor r that, replied Eurnranus,”” a 


0 | © You wm to be an aſtro oger, a en 
5 geometrician, like Do 1 %; 55 


„ 


* * 214 The 10 1 f 2 3 alt : nch 
Not at all.” "TH: TOL 8 ee 11 5 = 
$1. 2 14 128 * +: +46 IT. 


« Then you poſibly intend U to Wesch rig 
Sodid, and recite verſes; for I am told 1 are 
in | poſſeſion.of we Howzs' s Works .. ks 455 

11 1:36 
« By no 8 5 ne will 
I I do this; for however ready theſe men may be 
with their verſes, it doth. not prevent their bel 
5 ing thought ee wherever hey come.” 


51a 06 Perhaps you are deſirous of that chad 
my EUTHEDEMUS, which makes the able ſtateſ- 
man, or good oeconomiſt ? which qualifies for 
command, 


8 O CR A ＋ Es. „ 
command, and renders a man uſeful both = 


himſelf and others AP 


5 feargh -\ wb | A ORR r e with no ſmall 
i | © 4; "wy; . A 7 W177 E * x v 4» 


A 1 3 « Verily ! 1 5 a noble pur 


7 oh; 


l I 10 #4 


ſuit: for this is what we call the Royal Science, BY 


as it belongeth in a peculiar manner to kings 


i "7 proficiency eim ff nas 94d? o] 
$6 Certainly, Senne lor L khow very 


good citizen." | eng e Nan 07 EAA 


. 1 think} amy; as much av anf other as 
60 Pray fay, Evrnzpanvs, may one kliow 


when a juſt man is engaged in his proper work, 
ass we can when * artiſt is employed in his?“ 


0 « Undoubtedly.” ; 


likewiſe # 


« WU < Aſſured ac SocraTEs ; nor aul ere be 
C 


158 in pointing out b what 1 is juſt, 


eſ- any great di 
r or. 


n 
** I,” 


5 . — 
OST at 


2 3 
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* 4 This itideed i is what 1 ſigh 1 and am in 


But have you conſidered the matter, Eu- 
THE DE MUS; —hether it wilÞP not be neceſ- 
5 ſary for the 1 man to be Juſt, & hoy 1 to make 


well, he who is not Juft © cannot make even a 


0 „Then you are a 5770 man, kurhzpzuus py 


80 that——as the archi” for terte, 
can ſhew us what he i is . ; fo the Jul wa 
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or imjuſt, iu actions ann which 1 He are con- 
verſant daily.” ; . 


« Suppoſeg Ebfnipzuvs, you Would make ö 
two marks; an A here, and a D there; under 
which to ſet down the things chat belong; to 
Juftice and injuſtice 177 

« You allow replied Evrnzonhivs, if you 
think there wants any ſuch methed.”" * 


| SockatEs having dons this, went on, th 
4 Is there any ſuch: thing as vas Pr . 
74 Moſt certainly.” 22 CAR 25 1 7 g 
75 And to which ſide ſhall we plac it TY 


Te injuſtice, ſurely,” 
"$6 Do mankind ever dee each ot yy . | 
02 21 F requently.” 


And where ſhall 2 plac Un | 
f « To injuſtice Kill. ” "Fo F 
1 * And injury ? it, 270 e e e eee Bee" 0 
= The fame,” VVV! 
. Selling thoſe into very v who were ben 5 
free 7” 0 = ; 


al * 


TITLED 
| © Still the ame, 5 1 


« But fene, faid ee o em 

ou have elected. to command your armies, \_ 
; ? ould take a City belonging to your enemies; 
and ſell its inhabitants for flaves ? N we 
ö ſey of this ms, * 50 ene Pow 197 
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40 « By no means.” 86 


« « May v we I he aQteth july ” ; 


% 


PE We may.” 1 5 
; - " x j ; 3 1 


"6 And what if, ba . is carrying on the 1 . 
| war, he deceiverh the ene ah e 1 


« © He will do right by 90 doing.” „* Eb watt. | 


40 May he not, likewiſe, when be ra = 
their country, earry off their cotn and Heir | 
con without being gouny: of Injuflice 4 1 
24 No 8 Sben xls; and when 1 uns 
to ſay otherwiſe, I thoug bt you 6ohifined What | 
was a to our ends * POTS: 16cc1 1 


« 80 then, 1 we have hitherto placed | 


under letter D, "Rue * carried over, and 291 | 
WM under A Fi | 


_ But wilt it not be acbelary 6 möke à fuk 
= ther diſtinction, EuTHEDEMUs, and ſay, that, 
5 to behave in ſuch a manner to our enemies is 


till | . . ES Juſt; : 
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Ju; but, to our friends, unjuſt: becauſe, to 


| theſe laſt, the utmoſt fimplicity a and ark. ah 
is "Cue EN: 


6 « You: are in the right, Sock aTss.” by 
4 | 


5 « But bow ſaid deen if, the; er 
on ſeeing the courage of his troops begin to 


fail, ſhould make them believe freth : ſuccours 
are at hand; and by this means remove their 
fears != 


N * 


« <1 ſuppoſe t to juſtice.” f 


. ce Or, if a child For the nn _ has 


in need of; and the father deceiveth him under 
the appearance of food—where- ſhall we LS 
the deceit, EUTHEDEMUS | Fr. 


ds, * With the fame, I; imagine.” | SA | 


£0 Wi ſuppoſe a man in the height of delpai 

ſhould attempt to. kill himſelf; and his friend 

ſhould come and force away his. {word ;—under 

what =} is are We to ler this act of Vio- 
Jence ! Ty 


i « 1 ſhould think, where 1 we. 40 the former. 


£6 fat take care, n nes it 
| ſeemeth from your anſwers, that we ought not 
| ahuays to treat our friends with candour and in- 
tegrity; which Fel we nag boſons er was to 
be n. 4x. 


F 


To which” _ 1 we * this 


r OR 1 


—A— ES 


r 


s O RATES. - 2 


c It is plain we ought not, returned EVrH E- 
bruus; and I retract my former 9 bo the it 


1s allowable for me ſo to do.” | TIC 


« Moſt ey faid SoenArxSB ot! ir f is 


far better to change our opinion, than to per- 
ſiſt in a wrong one. However, (continued he) 


that we may paſs over nothing, without duly 


examining it ;—which-of the two, EuTHEDE- 


Mus, appears to you the moſt unjuſt ; he Who 
deceives his friend wittingly; or he who does it | 
without, having any ſuch e 5 e 


3 + 
: 8 £ 193 


00 T rely, aid Loreh6uxes In am be e ber- Bk 
tain what I ſhould anſwer, or what I ſhould 
think; for you have given ſuch à turn to all þ 


I have hitherto advanced, as to make it ap} 


very different to what 1 before thought der 
however, I will venture ſo far as to declare, 
that man the moſt unjuſt: who deceiveth his 
friend on coo np: 


44 18 it your opinion,” Evraepeavs, that a 
man muſt learn to be juſt, and good, in _ ; 
manner 2s he learned to write and read r t 


10 Mit 


ws And 8 ” FATS do you think 


the moſt ignorant,—he who writes, or reads ill, 


deſignedly; or * n, doth it ber want of 
Tac ins bettet . 15 U ad 


615 | hf a# SAS 
% 4 
63 


if The laſt, Sanin ee eee 


ſince the other can do right Wen he 
pleaſes,” 
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It chen follows, that he who reads Ill from 
_ deſign, knows: how to read well ;—but che other 
doth not.” | 1 


9 It is true,” 5 

C ; Pray tell me, n SocharES, which 
of the two knoweth bel what juſtice is, and 
what he ought to do; he who offends againſt 
the truth, and deceives deſignedly; or he _ 
does it without having any. ſuch. len 2 


bi 
. 


55 He, no An who deceives 4efignedly, 
1 8 replied Evratpenus,” 7 


© 62 WG But you ſaid, 3 that he _ | 
1 underſtands. how to dead, i is. more Aae den 
. who does not.” n 


21 1 4) 9155 


1 did o, Sornarss; and | it is eu 
true,” ; 


2 50 Then hs who knows wherein. jute edn- 


ſiſts, is more ju than, on ane kaows: nothing 


; of the 1. ar Dis h 543 26; "15198108 . 


80 60 it 1 aid Furheb rape ab 1 
know not how [ came to lay otherwiſe.” 1. 
9 40 But, vet would you think of the wan, 
Evrreptmus, who, _— willing he might 
be to tell the truth, never tells you keis toge- 
ther the ſame thing : but 1 5 aſk him about 
the road, will ſhew you 10 to the eaſt, and 
to-morrow to the We and — the very fame 
{um amount ſometimes to fifty, and ſometitnes 


"KO 


* 1 D 4 


ject ug ſervnde in x theit minds.“ | 
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to a hundred ; what would * e 


EUTHE DEMUS Ty 


- That it was ein he: know! dees of 
what he pretended to know.” 140% 


SornArRs ſtill went on, my taia, * Rr 


you never heard people called baſe, and fer- 


vile ** 5 


; a - * 914 > $4 "oo 


00 F requently,” 


„ And why Were they 10 talle#? 7 ob he 


Ignorance, or knowledge 5 


"6 Not for their knowledge, certainly. 


Wb. What then 2 for their ignoranee e Vii 
ſineſs of a brazier . a houſe FRO 


9595 
e a r rg 2: 08 Id 


i 


de Nor this, nor that, e ee e "37 


for the men who are the moſt — 5 in employ- 
ments of this nature, are general}! "the molt ab 


6 It mould is then, Berhrpzuvs, theſe 
 appellatives only belong to thoſe who are ino 
rant of what is * and | good ug 


6 80 Ii imagine.” 


= « Doth 3 it not then follow, VERS we 1 * 5 
exert our powers to the utmoſt, to avoid this 
Ignorance, which debaſes men ſo . 


6 « © Socxares t 
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no little emotion; 
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0 Socrates ! cried. EvuTHhiDaMUs, with | 
I will not deny to you 
that I have hitherto believed I was no ftranger 
to philoſophy ; but had already gained that 
knowledge ſo neceſſary for the an who aſpires 
after virtue. What then muſt be my con- 
cern, to find, after all my labour, I am not 
able to anſwer thoſe queſtions which moſt im- 
porteth me to know ? And the more, as I ſee 


not what method to purſue, EOF I wi a ren- 
der myſelf more capable 2 


. 6 Have you ever been at Delphos? pu; 


40 4 1 have been there twice,” = 


- Did you obſerve this * on, -fome- 
where on the front of mas en en, 
 THYSELF Kos F 


66 « Yes, I read it,” 5 


« But it eme n ſufftcient to have 
read it, EuTHEDEMUs : did you conſider it? 
and in conſequence of the admonition, ſet your- 
ſelf diligently to find out what you are (a)!“ 


I certainly did not, ſaid EurhzbEuvs; 
for 1 imagined I muſt know this ſufficiently al- 
ready: and, indeed, it will be difficult; for us 
(a) « The ſubje&- matter, ſays Erierb ses ab 5 
carpenter, is wood; of a ſtatuary, braſs and ſao of 
the art of NS, the 0 matter is, each PR 3 

| ron life. | = # YH! Ila 
385 41 6 1 850 
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WE 
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knows his own'\ name. He who deſires to 
chaſe a horſe, doth not imagine he hath .. 
the proper trial of his merit, till by mounting 
bim he hath. found out whether he is tractable, 
or unruly —ſtrong, or weak ; fleet, or heavy; 


powers; or tho 


;, =; 4. 8. 
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to FRE any thing, i if we. can be dre at a 


len here. 


ce But, for a man to nde himſelf e BY 
ſaid SOCKATES, it is ſcarcely enough that he | 


with every thing elſe, either good or bad, 


in him; ſo likewiſe we ſhould not ſay, he dies 


himſelf as he . gg who is ignorant of his own 


duties which, as nee it is 4 | 
ineus n . Bim to ae Nee ITE: 


„ It un 3. le replied Turi: 


Mus, that he who knoweth not his own K 
e be me to know himfelt. ba 


Ss And yet, Me Jadth” not, Vönting n . 
CRATES, how great the advantage arifing from 


this knowledge ;—and what miſery muſt attend 
our miſtakes concerning it l- 
poſſeſſed of it, not onſy knoweth himſelf, but 

knoweth what is beſt for him. He perceiveth 5 


For he who is 


what he can, and what he cannot do: he ap- 


plied himſelf to the one :——he gaineth what is 
neceſſary; and is happy: he attempts not the 
other; and, therefore, incurs neither diſtreſs, 
nor diſappointment. From knowing himſelf, 
be is able to form a right judgment of others, 
and turn them to his advantage, either for the 
procuring ſome good, or preventing ſome evil. 


On the contrary, —he who is ignorant of him- 


ſelf and maketh a wrong eſtimate of his own 


Power, 


a  Mnzmorrs of. 
powers, willialſo miſtake tho'e: of other men: 


he knows neither what he wants, or undertakes; 
nor yet the means he maketh uſe of; ſo that 
he not only fails of ſucceſs, but: oft:? times falls 
into many misfortunes; while. the man who 
ſees his way before lum, moſt commonly ob- 
tains the end he aims at; and: not. only: fo, but 
ſecures to himſelf, renown: and honour: His 
equals gladlyt attend to his counſel, and follow 
his, advice; and they who, by wrong manage- 
ment, have plunged themſelves into difficulties, 
implore his help, and found all their hopes of 
being reſtored to their former eaſe, on the pru- 
dence, of his: adminiſtration: while they who 
blindly engage in buſineſs, —as they chuſe ill, 
ſo they ſucceed worſe; nor is the damage they 
then ſuſtain, the waa misfortune they incur ; 
but they are diſgraced. forever; all. men ridicu- 
ling, deſpiſing, or blaming them. Neither doth 
it fare any thing better with commonwealths 
themſelves, continued SocgærESs, when, miſ- 
taking their own ſtrength, they engage eagerly 
in war with. their more powerful neighbours, 
which ends either in the ruin of the ſtate, or 
their laws, from the hand of the conqueror.” _ 


„Be aſſured, anſwered EUurHEDRRMus, that 

Lam no fully convinced of the excellency of 
the precept which bids us KNOW OURSELVES: | 
but from what point ſhall.- the man ſet out; 
Io inform me of this, is now what I hope 
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de Yow know what: things 


| de 4% what 771 
evil, LUTHEDEMUS Gar [ e 17 


Oy © 


- {6 Ce replies: eee for 0 
therwiſe I ſhould know: 3 uy _ oy lar 
eſt of our ſlaves. ene INE. 


5 e Shew me then, 1 pray 2 whatyou it 
ö eee ail, WICH 64 56 | or 
„Mok willingly, ee — 
and truly, I think, the taſk. will not be diffi- 
cult. irſt, then, I count ſound health, good; 
and ſickneſs, evil; and whatever conduces to 
the one, or che- otherg are to be eſtimated"ao- 
f cordingly; ſo that the food and exerciſe which 
keep us in health, we may call good; and that 
po whicls bremen us ſiekneſs, an diſeaſe, evil.” 


66 ut might it not be as 01 to ſays Eu- | 
THE D EMUs; that health and fickneſs are both 

of them good, when they are the cauſe of ood z 

and e en 1 15 ATTN Owe on un ow den 


» 
Sd & 


1 But with 40 we | replied t i 
Mus, that health is. the U of evil; or ſick- 
neſs of good ? For n 4 


V r on bod 


— 


it 3 

1 « It i is cy the 1 el Soca : 
0 Es, when levies are, raiſing for ſome unſucceſs- 

3 ful expedition; or embarkations made, Which 
4 afterwards ſuffer ſhipwreck : for the healthy, - 
Je and the ſtrong being ſelected on theſe occaſions, 
Et they are unhappily inyolved in the ſame com- 
5 mon misfortune; while the feeble and the: in 
„ firm remain in leg. | 


x * 
* 
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then, on the other hand, you muſt own, my 
SOCRATES, that the healthful and ſtrong have 
their ſhare——and that to their no ſmall advan- 
tage, in more fortunate. undertakings ;, while 
the ſickly and infirm are entirely excluded?“ 


FTheſe things being ſo——as indeed they 
are, — ſometimes profitable, and ſometimes hurt- 
ful, —we ſhould not do amiſs to ſet them down, 
| ſaid; SOCRATES, | as being in themſelves, not 
more good than evil ?? oo 


wat 5? 5 , * * 
- #5 5 . 


80 indeed it appears, ſaid: EuTHEDEMuUs, 
ledge, my SockArEs, muſt ever remain an in- 
dubitable good; ſince he who hath knowledge, 
whatever the buſineſs, may certainly execute 
it with far greater advantage than he who 


4 


htte en the wog ingenjouy artif. in the mathly. 


with a device to make the eyes move as if living. 
Toſs 


— 


pos of the miſerable youth. 


30624 TBE. as 


Neither was he 
able to ſecure himſelf ; but being ſeized by the 


barbarians, was compelled to return; again 8 


— 


enden all the evil of 2 of 


60 «I have heard this,” replied EvTHzpens, | 


cc You know too, continues? bc n ale 15 
unhappy fate of PALAMEDES; whoſe praiſes all 


men celebrate {c) : he fell a facrifice to the _y 


of ULyssEs ; and miſerably periſhed, through _ 
the inſidious artifices of his rival: and how 


many are now languiſhing in perpetual bon- 


dage; whom the king of Perſia cauſed to be 
carried away, and ſtill keeps near him; f | 
on the account of may [ugeuor. e en 


« But granting | "this to be as you fox 4 yet 
certainly, replied EUTHEDEMUS, we ay; eſteem 
HAPPINESS an undoubted good PP. 5 


* 
4 $3 4 BI 


« We. may, anſwered 8 GPs 


this happineſs * 5 from ſuch things 4 a8 are 15 TE 
unden good. a 5 


0 But how can thoſe things, ahi produce ; | 
happinels, be otherwiſe than good "bb : I | 


te Paradis nivdattes* four Greek leis and 7 


added them to the other fi xteen already invented by 6 


Capmus:; He was ſkilful in aſtrology, and the 4 
who found out the cauſe of an eclipſe; ; and brou 

the year-to the courſe of the moon : he was Kilo in - 
ordering an army, and introduced. the uſe of the watch- 
word; both which he took the hint of, as was hd, | 

from the conduct and the flying of cranes. 


POR — * 3 144 5 bo ; * i Tor! 2 
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the number; repli 


: whom it is beſtowed. * 


you the adminiſtration of our affairs ?- 


242 be 


* They cannot, ſaid SocRATES, if you Ml. 
mit not of the number, health, ſtrength, beau⸗- 
os e Trey”! and ſuch like.” 5 


But we certain nlp flo adit ſuch things into 
EurREDEMUS; for how 
are we to be wor v WINE them! FEES, 


/. 


« Rn how are we to be FORE with 
them, returned SOCRATES, ſeeing they are the 
- ſource of ſo many evils ? For how often hath a 
beautiful form 'been the cauſe ' of defilement ? 
How often, from a perſuaſion of their ftrength 
have men been induced to engage in hazardous 
undertakings, which n them in ruin! 
How many have ſunk into luxury by means of 
their riches; or fallen into the ſnares, that 
were inſidiouſiy laid for them, by the people 
whole intereſt it was to procure their ruin ?— 
Even, that glory, my EuTHedtmus ! which 
P reſults from our having well ſerved our coun- 
; doth not ſeldom prove fatal to the man e on 


1 «If Than le PRA in ds well of 
Happineſs, replied EUTHEDEMUs ; I know not 


+ what it is for which Te can T8 e the 
= e YE? OP | 


4 It may phy 1 Sochartz, ood Rr 
; not duly conſidered the matter; from thinking 
| "op were, already, ſufficiently acquainted with 
But,—changing the ſubject—they tell us, 
75 e you are preparing to take ef 2 
ow, 
Unc it is the 3 who bear Foy in All 
I doubt 


Ls 
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Abe e our havirig/thoroughly Rudied the 
f nature of a Päpülae goreknmank “ aglekhtvtgote 
00 vou do richt not to doubt it” 
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popular government-Is, 1 without 7 en 
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66 « And who are the bubu r. faid SOCRATES, 5 
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Evruzyavs, all ſuch citizens as are | poor.” Py 
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* « Tell me then 1 pray y on, whom youn a 
tiehz whom poor? “ id 310) | 


& 1 Confider- Thee ds bags poor; hho ive 
not wherewithal to 'defray their neceſſary ex- 
have pences, faid EvyrHthenus; ; and 1 r 09 thoſe 
king Tcl who Fan Pos NA they” want. ks pra 
„ But, 1 ©: you not Aber vel, . 
upon uus, there are people, who, although they have 
Jow, little, have not only enough for their ne- 
ie e but 2 in ſuch a manner 

—= as 


- _ 5 
* I 


00 1 include —_ that — replied 5 


2 M u * 1 8 of” 


48 to lay up a 8 others are in wank, 
| noewithſtanding their large poſſeſfions nie 


„I own' it, (aid Evruzpuicoss' and recol- 
lect ſome princes, whoſe neceſſities have com- 
pelled them to deal injuriouſſy by their ſub- 
jects; even ſo far as to. 0 Aeprive _ of aw 

e 1 ry 
t will e thin: EvTaxoands what 
we ſhould place theſe princes among the poor ; 

and the frugab managers of their little tune 

among the rich, ſince n 11 band be ſaid 
— A in aMMuence,”, 1613 ba took 
i DER £8 ens! [119 [RIGA HS SU SAUHKTY; 
=_ They may, lied Ho e! ; "for I 
am not able to ſupport any thing againſt your 
arguments: — and, indeed, I believe, ſilence 
for the future will beſt become me; ſince, after 
1 all, I begin to ſuſpect, that [ know PORES 105 


2 
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On ſaying this. he haſtily Wie full of | 
confuſion, and contempt of; himſelf. ;," as begin- 
ning to perceive his own . ba eg But it 
was not EuUTHEDEMUs alone, to whom Soca A- 
ks gave that ſort of uneaſineſs (ahn many, 


( The. ſchool of, philoſopher, ſays. Fer orz- 
b 1 us. is a ſurgery. Lou . to go out of it with 
| pleaſure, bur with, ps 00 fag u come there not in 


1 0 echte but e bored ſioulder.; ; 


another, an RM, a 1 third 15 Cetas 'a fourth, che 
head. ach: and am I then to fit uttering pretty trifling | 
exclarnations, that, ' when n you haye praiſed” me, you 
may go away. with the ſame diſlocated ſhoulder; the 
ſame aching head; the ſame fiſtula, and the ſame abſ⸗ - 
cels that you 8 * CanraR' sEpicr. +. - 
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| who were once his followers, had forſaken him 
on that account; whom SOCRATES eſtimated 


accordingly : but it was otherwiſe with EuTas- 
DEMUS ; his attachment to him, after this, in- 


creaſed daily; and he thought there was no o- 


ther way to become a man of buſineſs than by 


converſing with SOCRATES; ſo that he never 


left him, unleſs compelled to it by affairs of the 
greateſt moment: carrying his admirations of 


him ſo far, as to imitate many of his actions: 


which SoeR AFEs perceiving, hee carefully avoid- 
ed ſaying whatever might appear harſh or dif- 
guſting; but converſed with him freely; and 
inſtructed him without reſerve, concerning thoſe 
ney which it molt imported him to know, 
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1 ET was not SOCRATES ever in haſte to 
make orators, artiſts; or” able ftateſmen.' The 
_ firſt buſineſs} as he thought, was to implant in 
the minds of his foHlowers virtuous principles; 
ſince theſe wanting, every other talent only add- 
ed to the capacity of doing greater harm; and 
more eſpecially to inſpire them with piety to- 
Wards the gods — but ſeeing many others have 
already related what they heard him ſpeak upon 
that fubje@; I ſhall content myſelf with only 
mentioning in what manner he once diſcourſed, 
] being preſent with EUTHEDEMUS, concern- 
ing a providence : for, turning towards him, 


« Have you | never reflected, EUTHEDEMUsS, 
how wondrouſly gracious the gods have been te 
men, in providing all things uſeful for them?“ 
e cannot ſay, . replied EvTAazpenvs, that 
] ever did.“ | 4 5 N 3555 7 


And yet, continued SocxaTEs, you want 

not to be informed how neceſſary this light is; 

or, that it is the gods who have beſtowed it 
upon us.” %%%ͤ ü 


SOCRATES. 20 


44 J Py not, replied EUTHEDEMUS ; nor yet 


that our ſtate would be no better than that of | 


the blind, were we pries of it. 


But 3 we Rand i in need of reſt after 
our labour, they have likewiſe given to us the 
night, as the more proher time to repoſe 1 in.“ 


8 8 baye, replied EvTHzDENUs; and y we 
ought to be moſt thankful.” ; 


45 But, as the ſun, by its li ht, not only 
renders each object viſible; br oints out the 
hours of the. day to us ſo the ſtars have been 


| ordained, wide? 4a with the moon, to mark out 


the time, throughout the darkneſs of the night 
ſeaſon; whilſt the laſt is ſtill of farther uſe to 
us, in regulating the months, Ron ng 
ing the Ons parts, of ne iN 


« Tt is ; true,” | anſwered EoTHzpEMvs. | ans 


- And ſeeing that nouriſhment? is ſo neceſ- 
ſary for the ſupport of man ;—obſerve you not 
 EuTHEDEMUS, how the earth hath been made 

to produce it for him? The convenient chang- 
ings of the-ſeaſons, all ſerving, to the ſame pur- 
poſe ? While ſuch the variety and abundance 
beſtowed upon us; as not only Tecures from the 


feat of want, hut pb us | Wheravrithal 1 to in- 
7 dulge even lyxury ! © 5 


«6 Undoubtedly, cried EvuTazpzus, this 
goodneſs of the gods | is a Sage e of their: - 
care * an.“ he 5 9 


* 


I e Ty 
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And what think you, continued Socra- 
Es, of their having given to us water ;——ſo 
_ uſeful, and even neceſſary for all the affairs of 
life ? By the means of it, the earth produces its 
fruits; whilſt the dews from above carry them 
on to perfection. It maketh of itſelf a part of 
Our nouriſhment; and is of uſe in the dreſſing _ 
and preparing our food; rendering it not only 
more beneſicial, but pleaſant :—and, ſeeing our 
Wants of it are evidently ſo many ;—how boun- 
tiful are the gods who have ſupplied us with it 
"ir fuck pennen 88 


A farther proof, cried EurhRDbzuus, of 
their great regard for man,” ee 


<« Likewiſe what ſhall we fay, continued So- 
CRATES, to their having provided us with fire; 
which ſecures from the cold; diſpels the dark- 
neſs; and is 1 ſo neceſſary for carrying 
on the arts of life, that mankind can produce 
nothing uſeful without it? — The ſun too, Eu- 
THED EMUs, obſerve you not how winter be- 
ing over, it turneth towards us; withering thoſe 
fruits whereof the feaſon is now paſt, at the 
ſame time that it matures others, and brings 
them to perfection? This ſervice once done, it 
retires again, that its heat may not annoy us; 
but having reached that point beyond which it 
cannot pats without expoſing us to the danger 
of periſhing from its abſence ; it meaſureth back 
its Reps to that park of the heavens in which 
its influence may be of the moſt advantage. And 


becauſe we ſhould be unable to bear the ex- 
tream, whether of heat or cold, when coming 

upon us ſuddenly ; how can it otherwiſe than 
EE tm K eee excite 
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extithy our admiration, when! we. cohſidet thoſe 
almoſt imperceptible degrees, whereby it ad- 


vanceth 10, and retireth from us: ſo that we 


can . arrive at the higheſt point of either, with ⸗ 


2 2 . ge af manner, at — LIES to the: 
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0 Ane ſaid EUTREDEMUS, t chele — — 9 


put me in ſome doubt, whether the gods have 


any other employment than taking care of man: 


—thit however perplexes me; ſee theſe; 
gifts beſtowed: po: him only! in; common AH 


1E; 
2 


n animals!“ ne fp Nn 
hy: 4 71 isn 12 312 << 4813 3 =T f $3, e e., 25 
$6 And, e 7e ou not replied PA EE 

even all theſe themſelves are produced and nou- 


riſhed for the ſervice-of man ? For what animal 
except himſelf, can turn to its uſe, the hog, 


the goat, the ox, and the horſe, together with 


the reſt that every where ſurround him So that 
it ſeemeth to me, that man is not more indebt- 
ed to the earth itſelf, than to theſe, his fellow 


creatures; Whether for the conveniöndes or. ne. 


ceſſaries of life; ſince few of us live on the 
fruits of the earth but on milk, cheeſe, and 


the fleſh of other animals; while we break them | 


for our uſe, and tame them for our ſervice ; 
and receive aſſiſtance from them in war, as well 
. a1 on other botahonsr? ο om beg H 
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0 Town it, :anſwered ee rr 5 for al- £ 7 


” though many of theſe are much ſtronger. than; 
man, yet he is able to make them ſo far ſub- 


ſervient to him, as to. wenne readily, hat 


ever * cn nn, ee e te e e babe 
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166 Mabivltous; likewiſe, miſtriee/acknowleilge 
a goodnefs of the gods, 'and worthy: of our 
conſideration ; inaſmuch, as having given to 
man an infinite number o things, all — in 


they have therefore beſtowed upon kick a variety variety 
of ſenſes, each peculiarly formed for the enjo 

ment of ic proper Object. They have 172 
endued bim with teäſon, und aenderſtanding: 3 
by the means of which, he examined into thôſe 
things the ſenſes have diſcovered to him: he 


xetaineth them ini his memory und findeth out 


| their uſe, whereby they are made to ſerve man 
admirable purpoſes bach for his eaſe, and fecu- 
rity from dangers From the gods likewiſe it is, 
that we have received the gif of ;fpeech, | which, 
enables us to give and receive inſtruction and 
pleaſure; unite into ſoeieties ; promulgate laws 
and govern communities. And, foraſmuch as 
we are; not Apo. te foreſee. hat may Happen 
hereafter 3 or j m_ of. ourſelves what; may be 
the beſt: fon us do do z they readily i neline to 
ſuch as ſeek to them for aſſiſtance g declaxing by 
their oraeles the things that are to dme; and 
inſtruct us 10 8 to 248 a5 f as moſt. for wut 
| advantage.“ „ lle ;algeming 1210 i $1215 
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But, ſaid ee eee eee his; 
The gods, my SOCRATES! deal «Rl more: 
* fayourably' with you; for they ſtay not to be 
conſulted 3 but ſnhe＋ of themſe ves, hat things 
At ee 10 W 08 1g} 40113 


el Bum lies Paper ner Sint che dib in 
= * ſaying, you yourſelf ſhall know, if you wait 
not... eee, 1 the gods become ble 
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dle, but it ſufficeth you to ſee and adore them, 
in their works; ſince it is by theſe alone, they 
chuſe to manifeſt themſelves to men: even a- 


mong all thoſe deities, who ſo liberally- beftow 
on us good things; not one of them maketh _ 
himſelf an object of our fight::———and HE, who 


raiſed this whole univerſe, and ſtill upholds the 
mighty frame; ho perfected every part of it 


in beauty, and in goodneſs; ſuffering none of 


theſe parts to decay through age, but renewing 
them daily with unfading vigour, whereby they 
are able to execute, whatever he erdains, with 
that readineſs and preciſion which ſurpaſs man's 
| imagination :——ever HE,—the ſupreme Gop 
bo performeth all theſe wonders, ſtill holds 


himſelf inviſtble ;---and it is only in his works, 
that we are capable of admiring. him. For, 


conſider, my 'EUTHEDEMUs z—the ſun, which 


ſeemeth, as it were, ſet forth to the view of 


all men, yet ſuffereth not itſelf to be too curi- 
ouſly examined; puniſhing thoſe with blindneſs; 
who too raſhly venture fo to do: and thoſe mi- 


niſters of the gods, Whom they employ to exe 


for though the thunder- bolt is ſhot from n 


high, and breaketh in pieces Whatever it find- 
eth in its way; yet no one ſeeth it when it 
falls, when it ſtrikes, or when it retires: nei- 


ther are the winds diſcoverable' to our fight, 
though we plainly behold the ravages they eyery- 
where make; and with eaſe percelve what i time, 
they are riſi 
in man, my 
divine nature; it muſt; ſurely be the ſoul; which 


And, if there be any thing 
THEDEMUS, partaking of the 


governs and directs him; yet no one conſiders 


this as an object of his ſight. Learn, there- 


4 


fore, 


252 au nb Fas. of 


fore, not to _ thoſe things which you 

Cannot ſee: judge of the e of the power 

by the effects which are produced, and REVE- 
RENCE "THE DUTY.” 


451008 It is very fure, replies: Nana * 

| ſhall never be wanting in my acknowledgements 
to the gods——and it even troubleth me that 
we cannot make a ſuitable return for the bene- 1 
fits ey have conferred on us.“ 


« Let not this aflict you, - mptſet SocraTes. | 
= You! know the anſwer which is given by the 
oracle at Delphos to theſe. who enquire what 
they muſt do to make _ ſacrifices 75 
able ?—Pollow, faith the god, the cuſtom. 0 
country.“ Now this is t 3 whic ds 
vaileth every where that each one ſhould 
offer according to his ability: and therefore, 
my EUTHEDEMUsS, what better can we do to 
honour the gods, and ſhew our gratitude to- 
wards them, than by acting in ſuch a manner, 
as they themſelves have commanded ? Let us 
however beware, leſt we fall ſhort of that abi- 


lity wherewith the gods have endued us; ſince | 


this would not be to honour, but expreſs our : 
contempt: but, having done all in our power, 

there is no longer any thin " left us whereof to 
be afraid; nothing, indeed, which we may not 
5 Fry: For, from whom can we reaſonably» 
expect the moſt good, but from thoſe beings, 
Wa are poſſeſſed of the greateſt power? Either 
what better can we do, to ſecure it to our- 

ſelves, than conciliate their favou but, we 
| beſt conciliate their favour nn we ee their 
| CORTE 133 „ n Tn. 
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In this manner did SocRATEs inſtruct his 
followers in their duty to the gods: and foraſ- 

much as all his precepts were ever accompanied 
with the practice of the pureſt devotion, he 
greatly advanced the piety of his friends. 


7 F 7 P 


CHAP. IV. 


Y Y IT H regard to juſtice ;-——no one could 
doubt what were the ſentiments of SockATEs 
concerning it; ſince all his actions, both pub- 
lic and private, ſufficiently declared them. He 
was always willing to aſſiſt whoever wanted his 
aſfiſtance; to obſerve the laws, and to obey the 
legal commands of the magiſtrate ; ſo that whe- 
ther in the city or the camp, SocRATEs diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf above all others, for the 
readineſs and exactneſs wherewith, he executed 
every order. When it came to his turn to pre- 


fide in the public aſſemblies, he would ſuffer no 


decree to paſs in them which appeared to him 
contrary to the laws; but ſtood up alone in de- 


| fence of them; oppoling, on a time, ſo violent 


a tumult of the people as, I think, none but 
himſelf could poſſibly have withſtood : and 
when the thirty impoſed upon him things which 
were unjuſt ; he paid no regard to their injunc- 

tions, but continued to diſcourſe with the 


young men as uſual, after the time they had 


ordered him otherwiſe; neither would obey, 


when they commanded him, and three others, 


to bring a certain perſon to execution, as know- 
ing he had been condemned by them, contrary 
to all law.——And whereas it was common for 
Tees” - 15 others, 


1 $OORATES as 


others when on their trial, to talk much with 
their Jn to fatter, and ſhamefully ſolicit 
their favour, which oft- times they procured, in 
direct oppoſition to the laws; SockArES would 
not avail himſelf of theſe arts, however eaſy it 
was to have brought himſelf off by any the 
ſmalleſt compliance with the cuſtom; but choſe 
rather, as he himſelf ſaid to thoſe friends who 
counſelled him otherwiſe, to die, continuing 
ſtedfaſt to the laws, than oy” his life A vor 
inn 1 «+ N 


Nbg chough [WF RL talked Sima 
that ſubſect, yet I particularly remember a con- 
verſation he once had with HIpPIAS, the Elean, 
concerning juſtice. This man, after having 
been a long time abſent from Athens, happen- 


ed, on his return, to come accidentally to a 


place where SOCRATES was talking with ſome 
friends, and ſaying, —< That if any one want- 
ol to have a perſon ta ht the trade of 1 car- 
penter, a ſmith, or à ffioe- maker, he need not 
be at a loſs for ſomebody to inſtruct bim 
| or, if his horſe was to de broke to: the bit, or 
bi ox to the yoke, many would be ready enough 

to undertake them: but, if he wanted to learn 
how he, himſelf, might become a good man; 


or have a ſon, or any hard his family, made 


my it. was een man n out eee 
N hoe Tidy did 20: i Kip ver- 5 
ingly, „What, Sock Ars, ſtill faying the 
tem Þ ers W we . ov fy Bene 1 Tout A- 
ens . 2 
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„1 am, replied SOCRATES; and, what is 
ſtill more wonderful, on the ſame ſubject; but 

you HI PIAs, being ſo very learned, may per- 
haps do. benni cls 27 oil heto ey go Fant 
_<« You are in the right, ſaid HII As, for I 
always endeavour to ſay; fomething new. 


ls it poſlible ! ſaid SockArES. But pray, 
continued he; ſuppoſe you were aſked/how many 
letters there were in my name; and what they 
were called; would you ſometimes ſay one 
thing, and ſometimes another? And would you 
not always anſwer, when aſked, that five and 
c As to ſuch. things, ſaid HII AS, I cer- 
tainly ſhould ſay the ſame as you; but we are 
now talking of juſtice; or the rule of right and 
wrong; and I think I have now ſomething to 
| ſay concerning it, as can hardly be controvert- 
ce d either by you, or any other. 


5 che qd. ee 
covery will be moſt uſeful! The ſtandard of 


right and wrong once fixed, all difference of 
opinion among the judges ;—all ſedition among 


what this ine 


the people ;——all law-ſuits between citizens; 
all wars and contentions. among communi- 
ties, muſt be at end! and truly it would grieve 
me to leave. Fous HIPPIAS, without knowing 
timable ſecret may be that you ſay 
vou haye diſcovered? --: 1 2d 22g fon 


Hut it is certain, ſaid HIPPIAS, you will 
not know it without firſt telling us your ſenti- 
To „ 3 ments 


my ſentiments . Juſtice | 


6. By my Alen, teplted SockArks —at Þy 
leaſt a8 We deſerving of credit, as words.“ 55 


ſomew 
: loudly in behalf of juſtice, who were all- the 
time very far from being juſt : but he who is 
_ upright in his actions, muſt neceſſarily be an 
upright man.“ 


5 ments concerning juſtice, or this rule of right : ö 
for you content yourſelſ, SOCRATES, with aſk 


ing queſtions ; and afterwards confuting the an-- 


| ſwers that are made you, in order to turn thoſe 
who make them into ridicule ; but never ad- 

vance any thing of your own, that you may not 
be called pon to ſupport you B Ws 


85 How ! faid SockaTEs; ; perceive? you not 
that I am continually demonſtrating to the world 


9222 


5 And in what manner do You demonſtrate 


them,”  faid HIPPIAS. 


5 cc By Joerres, ſaid HirriAs, 1 ſhould fancy 
at more; for I have heard many declaim 


© But 1 have you known me, ſaid 88• 


| CRATES, bearing falſe witneſs, or flandering 


any man? Where was it that I fowed diſſen- 
tion between friends? ſtirred up ſedition in the 


republic ? or, practiſed —7 oo kind of in- 
June whatſoever a 


cM 1 cannot fay,” anſwered the other, t 


0 And 10 you not think, that to "refrain 
from injuſtice, is to be juſt ! p07 


5 «K Ay, 


—— 


las? 
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0 Ay, now 7 SOCRATES, ſaid HiPPlas, you 
are endeavouring to ber off; and care not to 
give us your opinion freely: for you only tell 


us what a juſt man ſhould not do; but not one * 


ſyllable of what he ſhould. 9 


R thought, replied SocraTEs, that a Ne 


luntary forbearance of all injuſtice, was ſuffi- 

cient to denominate a. perſon juſt : but, if it 
ſeemeth not ſo to you, HIPPIAS, let us ſee if 
this will ſatisfy you better: I ſay then, that 


| juſtice is no other, than a due 0 ſervance of 


: hs laws.” 


Do you mean, -" chit to be juſt, and to live | 


agreeable to the add 1s the fame thing = 


1 do,” „ 3 
0 1 cannot t comprehend you.” or 

\« Know you the laws of the city? TA 
| 6 Certainly.” | 


6 And what are. they 75 


8 9 


cc | Thoſe things, ſaid Hirpras, | lich dhe ; 
people ordain in a public aſſembly, after hav- 
ing agreed what ought, or ought not to be 


| Ges. 


ee Then he mho lives in the . accord- 
ing to theſe ordinances, lives according to the 
And he who Fr otherwike, muſt be 


deemed a tranltgreſſor . 


fi e 00 Us 


SOCRATES. 


6c He _—_— e SY TH ODOT. 
5 5 % 6 A, "I 


60 And i is not t be e theſe ordnancn, N 
juſt 7 He who doth _E _ vor e ec 


« Undoubtedly.” 


„a ha; e, decke then Which be , is 


. de who . wat W is „ un- 


« Ie cannot be otherwiſe, „ 


68 There ebe; ſaid N * . . 
ſerve the laws, are alt; oy who « o not _ : 
ſerve the: unjuſt,” 


« But, ſaid ncht, 8 5 can ring 
be. in obeying the laws; or even in the very 
laws themfelves, when we ſee thoſe who make 
them, not only continually altering them, but 
even oft· times e them Lara & e 


0 Do not cities make Gar and then again 
peace: with one another 185 3907 8 
« © They: day | TEINS 


T. 


But way „ou not as welt HY at yobt : 
enemies, ſaid BocRATEs, for putting them 
ſelves in a poſture of defence in time of war, 
becauſe a time of peace will come; as blame 
thoſe who-obſerve/ the laws, becauſe” they may 
afterwards happen to be abrogated:?—— Beſides, 
by ſo doing, you condemn All thoſe who nobly 
_— their lives in the: ſervice of their coun- 

try. 


7 
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try. And farther can you ſuppoſe, con- 
tinued he, LycurGus could have brought the 
republic of Sparta to excel all others, if he had 
not wrought into the very minds of his citizens, 
a ſtrict obſervance of his laws? And are not 


they who ſhew themſelves the moſt diligent and 


active to ſecure this obſervance, always conſi- 
dered as the beſt magiſtrates, ſeeing it is the 
certain way to render that city not only the 
moſt happy in time of peace; but by far the 
moſt formidable in time of war? Neither can 
you want to be informed, faid{$60RATEs,” of 
the benefits ariſing to the ſtate from unanimity, 
ſince the people are daily exhorted thereto: 
and, even throughout all Greece, it is 7 
where the cuſtom, to tender an oath to each 
perſon, whereby he engages to live in concord 
with his fellow- citizens. Now this is not donie, 
as 1 ſuppoſe, for this purpoſe only, that all 
ſhould be of the ſame opinion concerning the 
choruſſes; admire the ſame actor; praiſe the 
ſame poet; and delight in the ſame pleaſures; 
but, obey the ſame laws; as being what alone 
can give ſecurity, ſtrength, and happineſs to 
any nation: a concord, ſaid he, of that neceſ- 
ſity, that not only ſtates, but private families, 
cCannot be well governed where it is wanting. 
For, with regard to our conduct, conſidered as. 
individuals; what better means can we em- 
ploy to avoid the incurring public puniſhment; 
what better, for the procuring | public ho- 
nours and, rewards, than a; careful and ſteady 
obſervance of all the laws? What ſo likely to 
2 255 905 proceſs in our favour when we Ls 
_ Jaw-ſuits Ae e any of our tribu- 
nals? To whom do we intruſt, with equal 
Vf. Fs: confidence, 


* 
7 


n 


I» 


ee yp. Sp, mage 


„ 


confidence, our wealth, our ſons and our daugh- 


ters? or even che whole city deem ſo deſerving 
of their credit? Who is he that ſo faithfully 


di ſchargeth what he oweth to his father. to ; 
his mother,—to his relations, —to his domeſ- 
tics, to his friends,—to his fellow-citizens,— | 
to foreigners ?- With whom would our enemies 
rather leave their hoſtages during the truce; or 


more n depend upon for the punctual per- 


formance of the articles of peace; or more de- 


ſire to join with in ſtrict allianee? Or to whom 
do our confederates rather entruſt the command 
of their armies, or the government of their for- 
treſſes, than to the man who is careful not to 
infringe the laws ? From whom can they, wo 
beſtow favours, be ſo ſure of receiving the pro- 


per acknowledgments? And conſequently, to 


whom ſhould we rather chuſe to ſhew courteſy 
and kindneſs, than to him who is ever ready to 
confeſs the obligation? In ſhort, who. is there 
we ſhould more earneſtly deſire for a friend, or 
leſs wiſh for an enemy, than he whom few 
would willingly offend ; while many ſtrive to 
obtain his favour? Now theſe, Hippias, are 
the advantages that accrue to us from à careful 
and diligent obſervance of the laws: but, with 
me, to be an obſerver of the laws, and to be 
juſt, imply the ſame thing: —if it appears 
otherwiſe to you, ſhew us, I beſeech you what 


way be your opinion,” 


Truly, anſwered HiePias, I do not ſee 


that what you have ſaid of juſtice is at all dif- 
ferent to my own notions of it.“ ne 
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© T Have you never heard, continued Segas. 
rns, of era ie Ss ab not written 2.5. 
_ Yau mean ſuch | as are in force. exery- 
n 29 0 


ing ; them 185 


"300 $ pow poſlble 3 ey all MIO a . wok 
afſ-mble 3 in one place; * would all cn 


— * al mankind 4 conc _ 


1 en the ſame languages. 


oy” Wiege then do. you fuppole we [bid 
them We 1 


| 40 From the Kg I ould imagine; far the 
firſt command very where. is, To ADORE. THE 


: 5 Sons, 


0 And is it not, ee as univerfally 
commanded, © THAT PARENTS ARE r 


HONOURED Fi . M be 
c <It i is.” 8 85 
<6 Jas Tnar THEY overt 1 vor To Man- 

* WITH THEIR enn! 


8 « But this laſt, Gd Hrwvnas, doth x not rem 
to de from the gods,” 1 8. i 


0 « And why not ww 
«c Becauſe, replied Burris, 1 ſee * who 


tranſyreſs wn 
6 Neither, 


0 


ther better ;—nevertheleſs, continued SocRA- 
TES, it ought always to be remembered, that 


to the commiſſion of the crime; whereas means 
are often found to elude by fraud, or eſcape by 
force, the penalties incurred for the breach of 


vhich you ſay is not to be avoided by thoſe 
who marry with their own children?!“ 


than not to have good © 


muſt neceſſarily have bad children; ſince, if 
parents are good themſelves, what ſhould hin- 
der their having good children?“ TR: 


E It is not enough, faid SocxArzs, that pa- 


children, produced by parents not yet arrived 
to a ſtate of maturity; or, by ſuch as are al- 
ready paſt it, can be compared with the off- 


SOCRATES 463 
„Neither, perhaps, do they obſerve the o- 


no one ever violates the laws of the gods with 
impunity; the puniſhment being ever annexed 
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ſuch laws as are only of human inftitution.” 
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But what is this puniſhment, ſaid Hipetas, 


— 


The greateſt of F. : for what can be worſe 
na 


„And from whence do you infer that ſuch © 


rents are virtuous : they ought, hoch of them, 
to be in the perfection of their age, if they 
would have their children ſuch as they with 
them, For, do you ſuppoſe, Hieeras,. that 


ſpring of thoſe who are in the prime of life, 
and perfection of their nature | 
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. Have you never heard, continued Sober. 

rs, of dettain ie match are not written | [Tory 
4 Yau! mean ſuch as. are in force. exery- 
Where! 77 1 7 8 
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1 E . all mankind © concur in a mak- 
ing hem? ory 


by, lmpoible 3 7 all e bode Fs not 
aſſemble in one place; neither would All haye 
| pokes the ſame language,” i ö 


Ar — then 40 24: are We [hid 
them N 


1 Fun the W 1 mould! imagine; for the 
firſt command — where is; 1 ADORE 'THE 
- age run open 


ee And is it note likewiſe, as univerſally 
commanded, cc. Tnar PARENTS ARE 10 Loa 
| HONCGVRED Fl | | Top: h 


. It is.” vbs 9. 
0 « And, T1 HAT TULLY ovont 1 vor ro un- 
RY WICK THEIR CHILDREN „ 1 


But this laſt, aid Hreeras, doth x not fem 
to be from che gods,” TR : 


16165 And why not 2 
« Becauſe, replied Hieeras, I 0 forme ui 


 tranſgreſs it,” 
50 Neither, 


1 


to the commiſſion of the crime; whereas means 
are often found to elude by fraud, or eſcape b 
force, the penalties incurred for 'the breach 1 


which you ſay is not to be avoided * thoſe. 
who marry with their own children FOE 5 5 


der their Baring good children 25 
rents are virtuous : they ought, bot 
to be in the perfection of their age, if the E 


them. For, do you ſuppoſe, HIr IAS, that 
children, produced by parents not yet arrived 


ready paſt it, can be compared with the off- 
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a Neither, perhaps, do they obſerve the o- 
ther better ;—nevertheleſs, continued SocrAa- 
TES, it ought always to be remembered, that 
no one ever violates the laws of the gods with 
impunity; the puniſhment being ever annexed 
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than not to have good children! F 


And from whence de you infer char uch @. 
muſt neceſſarily have bad children; ſince, if 
parents are themſelves, what thould bin- 


* It is not enough, faid ERR that pa- 
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would have their children ſuch as they wi 
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circumſtances ought not to > have children * 


5 


8 * And which, do you take to be the beſt n 


| Ds « „ Thoſe, no. gf x og faid Hieetas, whoſe 
parents are in the perfection of their . N 


3 —ů children produced by ſuch as are 


2 not yet arrived to a ſtate of maturity, or are 
nov far paſt it; are not good r, ſuch as 
we deſire to have them 3 


«a4 XZ vv "ob 4-4 & £ 4% 


"a 40 © $0 it ſeemeth. . e TT OR 5 5 f . 


er e Poole then, be: Bi are e under _- of theſe 


00 They ought not.” 515 Cn rad of309 4 


« Thoſe, therefore, - aid SOCRATES; who” 


18 indulge themſelves in this diſorderly manner; 
What can * elle, than produce a | miſerable 


—_ Ub 


&< > 11 ; 


th They cannot, SocraTss. for even in- this 
band 1 4 re 8e with, you,” 


what think you, Hirrias; is ee 


this 5 an univerſal law : Trar, WE SHOULD 


DO GOOD TO Wen. Wo DO GOOD To Us 58 


3 0 < Certainly. + 


a > Yet it is tranſgreſſed by many; "ha So- 


| CRATES how be it, they go not unpuniſhed, 


ap 4 more than the other; ſince thereby they 
their moſt valuable friends ; and follow _ 


i choſe who muſt hate them. F or, are not they, 


HirrIAs, 


4 O R A 1 265 


Hirr ils, our moſt valiable friends, from whom 
| we receive the moſt eſſential acts of kindneſs ? 
But he who neglects to acknowledge the 
kindneſs of his: Scan. ot ; or returns it with evil; 
| muſt be hated for his ingratitude : yet, becauſe 
of the advantages he ſtill hopes to receive, he 
continues to purſue thoſe who ſhun him; and 
this, with the meaneſt, moſt ſervile Aang.“ 45 


- Afuredly, (aid HirriAs, theſe chings . 
of the gods !——PFor, when IJ conſider every 

breach of theſe laws, as carrying along with 
it the puniſhment of the tranſgreſſor: I cannot 
but allow them to proceed. from a more excel- 


lent legiſlator, than 1 is ”» be Jound Ag the 
Tous of men.“ N 


c Das. what think yous kene de the 
gods make laws that are unjuſt * 


40 80 far; fk it, 1 Hippras, that 1 3 
| lieve it almoſt impoſſible for ot but the gods, 
to make garde as are perfectly other rides 


5 Then 3 replied $be 


CE AT 88, "the 5 
gods themſelves ſhew to us hat to OBEY. 
THE LAWS, and to * Jer, is the ſame (Sing. 
After his manner would 3 contin 
concerning juſtice :—and his actions being at 
times conformable to his words, he daily in- 
creaſed the love of it in the W of, all his 5 
followers. 7 35 5 


8 % 
n= + 34 "© Ap "+ 4 4 Fl 
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I SHALL next relate the arguments which 
 SOCRATEs employed, in order to make his 
hearers able to practiſe what was right. And, 
being of opinion, that temperance was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the well performance of any 
thing excellent ; and having, in the firſt place, 
ſhewn by his manner of living, how far he 
ſurpaſſed all others in the exerciſe of this vir- 
tue; he endeavoured by his diſcourſes, as well 
as by his example, to excite his friends to the 
piadlice'of it. And as all his thoughts were 
only bent on the improvement of mankind, he 
never loſt an opportunity of introducing into 
His converſation whatever he ſuppoſed might 
conduce to that end: and it was to this pur- 
poſe, that he once talked, as I remember, to 
EUTHYDEMUS in the following manner: 


_'« Is it your opinion, ſaid he to him, that 


| liberty is a fair, and valuable poſſeſſion ?” 


80 valuable, replied EuTHypnus, that 
I know of nothing more valuable... 
1 66 But he who is ſo far overcome by ſenſual _ 

_ pleaſure, that he is not able to practiſe what is 


| the beſt, and, conſequently, the moſt eligible ; 


do you count this man free, EuTHypemus ?” 


* a cc Far | 


„„ oO o—_— 


| of all ſlaves we} 


SOCRATES. 26 
ce Far from it,“ replied the other. 


* You think then, ſaid SocnArks, that free- 


dom conſiſts in being able to do what is right; 


Slavery, in not being able; whatever may 


be the cauſe that deprives: us 220 the Power Ft 


«] do, moſt certainly.” 


„The debauchee then you muſt are in 


5 this ſtate of ſlayery uy - 


N Ido; and with good ; reaſon.” i 


But doth intemperance, Eurhrünhebt, 


ly with-hold from acting right? Or doth it 


not e urge us on to the practice of „ 
what 1 is evil?“ 1 


368 I T believe it t may! do both, ſaid Evrayps- 


06 Aa has ſhould you a fay to a 8 Who 
not only oppoſes your applying yourſelf to any 


one thing commendable, but obliges you to 


undertake many that nuf er on au Ms 5 
nen 


40 I mould 3 him the vort in the world, 


5 replied EUTHYDEMUS.” 


66 And what the work ſervitude ? r. ak 


« «To ſerve ſuch a maſter.” 


« Then it ſhould follow... ſaid 8 
mat he who is intemperate, is the Op loweſt 


N2 «I believe _ 


* 


en 
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l believe it,” ſaid EuTHYDEmus. 


Doth not intemperance, continued Sock A- 
TES, rob us of our reaſon; that chief excel- 
lence of man! and drive us on to commit the 
very greateſt diſorders ? — Can he, who is im- 
merſed in pleaſure, find time to turn his thoughts 
on things that are uſeful? But, and if he 
could; his judgment is ſo far overborne by his 
appetites, that, ſeeing the right path, he deli- 
berately rejects it: neither, continued SocRA- 
TES, ene modeſty in ſuch a cha- 
racter; it being moſt certain, that nothing can 
well ſtand at a greater diſtance from this, than 


the whole life of the voluptuary. “ 


be Stig replied Eben 


Hut what can be ſo likely to obſtruct ei- 


ther the practice or the knowledge of our duty, 


as intemperance ? What can we ſuppoſe ſo fa- 
tally pernicious to man, as that which depriv- 
eth him of his underſtanding ; makes him pre- 
fer with eagerneſs the things that are uſeleſs; 
avoid, or reject, whatever is profitable; and act 
in every reſpect ſo unlike a wiſe man?? 


Nothing, that I know of, ſaid Erh 
Muſt not temperance produce the very c FRY 
tary als 27 rh: + 1 OE IE 

«© Moſt aſſuredly.“ 
bn But 


SOCRATES. 269 


« But whatever produceth the contrary ef- 
fects ſhould be good ** e 


5 No doubt of it,” ab no f Hs 5 
Q Then, temperance muſt be deemed ſo 10 7 


; « I own "ity"? ſaid EUTHYDEMUS. 


*. But have you thoroughly « conſidered this © 


boint, EVTHYDEMUS. If 


* 


: « What, point do, you n mean i 


7 + 


4 That, however i intemperance may promiſe 
pleaſure, it can never beſtow any ; for this muſt 


be the gift of e and fot riety.” 


3 8 But why not ” anſwered: EornyDeMus.. 


oh FEY the intemperate will not lee - 
thirſt and hunger; nor ſubmit to any other 


want of nature; without which, howeyer, no 
pleaſure can ariſe from any ſenſual gratification; 


neither is it poſſible for that ſleep to be ſweet, 
which is not preceded by ſome 8 of watch- 
fulneſs:— therefore, my EuTHypemvs, in- 
temperance muſt ever be a ſtranger to the delight 
which ariſes from thoſe actions, which are not 
only neceffary, but of daily uſe; while the tem 
perate man, ever willing to await the call 3 
nature, enjoys them to the full; and 1 8 plea- 1255 


ſures that ſatiety c cannot know,” 


e 
ö 18 > —* 


"—P believe i it, 5 ele Eortiyoriies.. 
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Furthermore, continued SOCRATES; it is 


tmis virtue alone, EurhYD EMUs, which places 


both the body and the mind in their utmoſt de- 
oo of perfection; qualifying the man for the 
ſtudy, the knowledge and the practice of his 
duty; whereby he: is enabled to govern his 
houſe prudently; ſerve. his country and his 
friends uſefully ; conquer his enemies gloriouſ- 
ly : neither are they the many benefits ariſing 
froth ſuch a conduct, that alone recommend it; 
the conſciouſneſs of being thus employed, 


muſt yield perpetual complacency and ſatisfac- 
tion: but it is a complacency and ſatisfaction 


which belongeth not to the voſuptuous: indeed, 

whom do we find at a greater diſtance from theſe, 
than the man whoſe every faculty is ſo entirely 
engaged in the purfuit of preſent pleafure, as to 
leave him no liberty ſor the performance of 
what is commend able. 


One would ſuppoſe, ſaid Eurnrpkuvs, 

from your manner of e that no one 
virtue can belong to thoſe who ſuffer themſelves 

to be led away by ſenſual gratifications. 


And where is the difference, ſaid SocRa- 
 TEs, between him, who ſtaying not to examine 
what is the beſt, eagerly ruſhes to ſeize what 
| ſeems pleaſant ; and the wolf, or the ſheep, or 
any other animal void of reaſon? But it is the 
temperate alone, my EUTHYDEMUS, who are 
able to enquire into the nature of things, and 
find out their difference; and, carefully con- 
ſulting both reaſon and experience, can ſelect 
what is good; reject what is evil; and become 
by that means both wiſe and happy“ 


| SockarTEs 


Sock AT Es likewiſe added, that by a conſtant 
exerciſe of this diſcriminating power, men were 
taught to reaſon well: and that the term con- 
FERENCE, given to their aſſemblies, implied, 
that the very end of their meeting was in order 
to examine into the nature of things, and claſs. 
them properly: and he adviſed his followers to 
the frequent holding of theſe conferences ; ſay- 
ing, It would be the beſt means to mature their 
judgment; making them thereby N great 
and capable of governing both themſelves and 
0 EEE ig a oe 


N — 1 


(c) Soca Es in this place lays the greateſt ftreſs 
on dialectic, that is to ſay, that ſpecies of logic 
which is exerciſed in eng and converſation by re- 
_ ciprocal queſtioning and anſwering ; where, through 
the joint endeavours. of the parties converſing, truth 

is diſtinguiſhed from falſhood, and the former eſta- 
bliſhed, the latter rejected. The whole of the work 
here tranſlated is an exemplification of this practice, 
as are alſo the dialogues of Prato, who learnt it, 
as well as XZ NMOrHOx, from their common great maſ- 
ter, Soonaehs 88 


| As ſor the etymology, it appears that Socrates 
derived Auaxiyeoday, the verb middle, ſignifying to diſ- 
courſe together upon a ſubj ect, from aiuniyey, the verb 
active, ſignifying to ſeparate and diftinguiſh, becauſe 
in diſcourſe things were diſtinguiſbed according to the 
ſeveral kinds or genera. For the truth of this aſſer- 
tion we may refer (as we have already) to the whole of 
this work, and in particular to the chapter following, 
where, by the help of this diſtinctive or dialecbic pro- 
_ ceſs, we may find the nature and eſſence of many be- 
ings traced out and aſcertained, —Mry. HARRIS. 


N HAP. 
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Is 8 H A L L next r eddbavour to n, in what 


manner SOCRATES improved his ene in this 
method of reaſoning. | 


Now, he always held, "lit e had ac- 
quired clear ideas himſelf, might, with equal 
clearneſs, explain thoſe ideas: but, it was no 


marvel, he ſaid, if ſuch as were deficient in 


that particular, ſhould not only be led into er- 
ror themſelves, but miſlead others. He there- 
fore was never weary of conferring with his 
friends ; and ſearching out wherein the pecu- 
lar property of all things conſiſted :—but, as it 
would be difficult to relate the various ſubjects 
he endeavoured to explain; I ſhall mention no 
more, than what I think may be ſufficient, to 
make his method of reaſshit plainly appear: 
Q and, in the firſt . he tha dt 575 
the nature of piety: 


Can you tell us, faid he, Toro gave, 
what piety . 


A moſt excellent ching, A the other.” 
2206 And what a pious 1 man py 


* : * * 


% One 


SOCRATES. 273 


a One who e the e anſwered Fu- 
THYDEMUS,” : af 3 


I 


0 But, may every one ſerve them, in what 
manner he pleaſeth 7 


« Not ſo afſuredly, faid e "Ay 
there are certain laws; and EN to theſe 


laws we Gught to ſerve them.” JF 


1 


1 He. then, he obſerveth. theſs Low, Gid : 


7 


SockATEs, ſhall now | in ee he -pught 
to ferve the | nk ON OW Re rn ²˙ zv 


80 Ii imagine.” 


129 But he who bnoweth the way of ſerving 


them | 44 pg be 0 one ae other o e be 5 


knnweth A. IS Y29 4 e e l 
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en ego not to. ere chem, . to what 


he FOR mY ae 
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eth the laws, that are to regulate his conduct in 
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„And he, who ſerveth them, according to 
theſe laws, will ſerve them as he ougbt? © 


cc He will.” | 


„„ e e e 


f | « Aſſuredly.“ 
Then he, who Lneweth how he ought to 
ſerve the "Uk may rightly be defined, a pious 
ce So it ſeemeth.” £ | 


0) How fophibical-4s this way of reaforing ; und 


how pernicious the notion it is endeavouring to eſta» 


 bliſh ! But I can no way ſo effectually ſhew the ill ten- 
_ of it, as in borrowing, for the purpoſe, the 


words of one who will ever be, not only a credit to 


ber ſex, but au honour to her country. The moſt 
ignorant perſons, ſays Mrs, CarTz, in one of her 
notes on Eric r ET us, often practice what they know 
to be evil: and they who voluntarily ſuffer, as many 

do, their inclinations to blind their judgment, are not 


juſtified by following it. The doctrine of ErIcrETus | 


therefore, here, and elſewhere, on this head, contra- 

dicts the voice of reaſon and conſcience : nor is it leſs 
pernicious than ill grounded. It deſtroys all guilt and 
merit; all puniſhment and reward; all blame of our- 
| ſelves or others; all ſenſe of miſbehavigur towards our 


fellow-creatures, or our Creator: no wonder that fuch 


philoſophers did not teach repentance towards God.“ 
—P, 62, „„ 


„ i 5 . | « But 


SOCRATES. ang 
cc But tell me, added Sock Ars, are we at 


| liberty to behave towards von rand in F What 
manner we pleaſe pa 


6 Not ſo, anſwered Ferre there are 
alſo certain laws to be obſerved by ind with re- 
gard to men.“ | 


— And do Pain who live together according 
to theſe — live as wo 88 to we * = 


= One can ſuppoſe no other.” 


2 And he who lives as he ought tive, e treats 5 
mankind mw? wy f 


le does.” 


And they 1 7 exe- 
cute properly all human affairs Ee 5 hee : 


66. One ſhould ſuppoſe ſo.” 


« « (2) But do. you believe,. 1 7 
= there are any who obey the "es without know- 
ing what the laws enjoin * ; 


| ©T do not belive there are any.” 


| «But when a man #nows. what he * 5 
| do, will he think he ought to act otherwiſe Fe 


« 1 do not helieve there are any.” . 


60 As the Greek text, in this part, is + enibe 2 
confuſed, the een * Mr. Cua APENTIBR.. 


4 66 Then 
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| 22 66 Then ſuch men as #now the laws to be ob- 


ſerved by mankind in their dealings with each 
75 other will obſerve them! 3 


Ch They will, Wh 


8 


N command, do that which is juſt ?” 


15 bey do,” replied EuTnypznUs | 
„. But thoſe who act juſtly, are juſt?“ 


c be are no other, ſaid 4 Eurnvpanvs, 


who can be o.“ 


Pe May we not be faid then to make a right 
definition, when we call them juſt, who know | 
the laws which mankind ought to 8 in 


their commerce with one another Fo 


o It ſeems fo to 1 „ ſaid EvTrypenvs. 


Ad whit hall we lay of wilden? Eovity- 
pubs ?—ls it in regard to things my inow, 


or do not know, that men are wy 3 


2 50M « Certainly, on the account of Wbt they 
do know, ſaid EUTHYDEMUs ; for how can any 


one be wiſe, a as to K e he een 15 
not!“ e 


40 Then it is on account of thei Innwledge | 


| that men are wile | pi 


be Moſt certainly, ca e 
. 22 | | % 66 But 


* 


77000 And thoſe who re to uo what the laws 


i» 


tos 
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77h: But wiſdom i is nothing elſe but the _ 5 


I _—_ 


00 It i is not. 


1 0 « Conſequently, faid SocnaTEs, knowledge 
is wiſdom.” 


1 grant it, aid Evravpenus.” 3 


« But +. you think, cant Sock ATIs, 
that ans one man is capable of knowing all 
things? 


«No nor the thouſandth part,” returned 


< Eurnebpzuus. | 


1 


00 Then it is impoſſible for him to be wiſe | in 
all Ts Done ! 


. It WY follow chen chat no one is viſe 1 5 


but! in ſuch things : as he knoweth ?“ 


, 66 Certainly.” 


. e can we, nn 4 the 
| ak. 00d, by this, our — method "oF ren 
e N 5 


n gs rocks 


66 What do you mean py fad Evrnypanvs, 1 


2 « 15 one and the Wo 1 uſeful for all 
men; and to good a 4 


5 No, . 
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86 No, certainly. as 


«Tt may then be uſeful to one man, and ; 
hurtful to another FE 


It may afſuredly.” 


Then, to confitnte apy. chin good, it 
"Our be found uſeful a 8 5 


lt muſt” 
= 8 . och Avng, that 
which is uſeful, is n for him to whom it is 
uſeful? 555 

« ] own it” 


« And beautiful, —EvuTHYPEMUs ; may we 


not determine the ſame concerning this * for 


we cannot ſay of a body or veſſel, of what kind 
ſoever, that it 1s beautiful with regard to yy 


e 
8 cannot.” 


60 Perhaps you a ſay ha. cata : 
SocRATEs, that it is beautiful with reſpect to 
that particular thing for Which! it ĩs proper . 


"0 [ would. 


But that which i is beautiful on the account 
of its being well ſuited to one thing ; it is alſo 
beautiful with . to every other . 


6 Not 


SOCRATES. 1 
« Not at al. 4 91 e 


„ ben, whatever 5s well-ſuited, is s beautiful 5 
with regard to that "A to which it is well 


ſuited * 
4 Tt is to,” dad EUTHYDEMVS. 


_ Alſo, courage, Evrnrpkuvs do 
* upon courage as any thing excellent E 


« « Moſt excellent,” anſwered Evrnypmvs, ; 


« Js it of much uſe on occaſions of little mo- 
Eo, ment ?” 


The 3 of it, faid EuTHvDenvs, 


| is s chiefly in things of Importance.” 


„ 


ec Is it of ſervice to us, faid SocnAares, : not 5 


to ſee our danger? 


C7 1 think not.” 


But not to be frighted, whe ** ſee no 


dangers. is ſcarce]y being valiant af 


46 It i is not, ſaid EUTHYDEMUS ; 3 . other- 
wiſe, there are madmen, and even | cowards, 


who might be called brave.” 


And what are they, continued Soca Arte, 5 


| who fear, where there is | ng to be feared ?*” 


„ Theſe, I ſhould think, at a greater diſtance 


from courage, than the other,” 64 


66 « They, 
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8 They, therefore, who ſhew themſelves 
brave, when ſenſible of their danger, are va- 
liant; thoſe who act otherwiſe, ad 2 


ce It i is true.” 


« Bur 40 you think, W any one 
can behave as he ought, if he nous not in what | 
manner he ought | to behave ?” 


0 <1 mould! imagine not.” 


5 « And. are not they, who ; ill, SY 
they who know not b bow to dehave, the ſame 


N people 5 | 
— 81 believe they a are” ; 


„ Doth not every man behave. as he thinks 8 
: he ought to. behave ? FC _ 


= « Certainly.” 


„ Can we ſay, then, har he who Git. il, : 
Angus in. what manner he ought, to benave: 3 


« We cannot.” 


N But * EAR, 1 3 to behave as he 


=, ought, doth behave as he ought! 44g 


. He is PE only man, laid Evrnypanus, i 
who can do it.“ | | 


„ We will conclude then," our - diſcourſe, my : 
ae with Gaying, That he, who 
KCTS | 


W —_—— : 1 6 r * * 
wh 19 > gages 1 5, 


f mocr acy. 


tnows how to behave properly, in all caſes of 
difficulty and danger, is brave; he who &nows 
it not, a coward.” - FOTO 8s, B11 3 ES 
I agree with you entirely,” replied - 


SOCRATES uſed to fay, „That a regal go- 


vernment, and a tyranny, were each of them 
of that ſpecies of dominion, which is called mo- 
narchical; but differed in this particular: that 
the ſubmiſſion of men, under a regal govern- 
ment, was altogether voluntary; and nothing 
could be done in it, which was not agreeable 
to the laws: whereas, under a tyranny, the 
people were compelled to obey ; the will of the 
prince being the ſole ſtandard of the laws.” As 


to the other forms of government, he would 


| ſay, That when the chief offices of the com- 


monwealth were lodged in the hands of a ſmall 


number of the moſt eminent citizens, it was 


called an ariſtocracy ;—when the richeſt, elect- 
ed on account of their riches, a plutocracy ;— 


and when the whole people were admitted in- 


differently into power, this, he ſaid, was a de- 


Nov, when any one ſhewed himſelf of a dif- 
_ ferent opinion to SOCRATES, without producing 
2 ſufficient reaſon for his diſſenting ;—as when, 
for example, on his commending any one, the _ 
preference was given to ſome, other, as more 
valiant, or better ſkilled in the affairs of the 
adminiſtration his cuſtom was, to carry back 
the argument to the very firſt propoſition ; and, 
from thence, ſet out in the ſearch of truth. 


— ſaying 
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faying t to them. Yau aſſert then, that the 
man, whom you ſpeak well of, is a far better 
citizen than he whom 1 recommend And, 
deing anſwered, It was true: — ( We may 

not do amiſs then,. ſaid Dan to examine 
firſt of all, what the office of a good citizen is,. 
and what the man ſhould be, who gains to him- : 
felf the eſteem of the republic.” 


0 1 is right,” anſwered the other. EN 
«If the affair then wel to the management 


: of the treaſury, I ſuppoſe, it muſt be one, who, 
during his adminiſtration, is the moſt careful of 


the public money ?—lIf to war,—then he who . 


renders his country victorious over its enemies, 
. will be held in the higheſt eſtimation 8 


« « Undoubtedly, 5 7 


3 « When treaties are forming oO i not he, 
who, by his addreſs, gains pn to the intereſt 
of the republic, thoſe who before were its ene- 
mies, be the moſt ſur ure of our e * 


6 He ſhould.”. 


8 . And — 8 to the buſineſs car- 
ried on in our public aſſemblies; 
ſedition ; — break cabals ;—and reſtore concord 
e ſhould beſt ſhew the * citi- 


Eo This likewiſe 3 granted and applica- 
tion made of theſe ſeveral particulars to the 
point in yn, the truth ſhone forth to the 

ET acknow- 


to calm 


tions as were 


s O RATES. 23 


=. acknowledgement of all; even of the very man, 


Who before had oppoſed him. And it was ever 


his manner, when he intended to examine any 
thing thoroughl 7 to begin with ſuch propoſi- 
If-evident, and univerſally re- 
ceived; and ſaid, that herein conſiſted the whole 
frength of reaſoning. Nor have I ever yet 


known any man who could ſo readily bring 
others to admit the truth of what he wiſhed to 


prove, as SOCRATES :——and he thought Ho- 
MER only gave Urrsszs the appellation of the 
tirreſßſtibl e ee he would lead his ar- 
gument, ſtep by ſtep, through ſueh 225 as a 
obvious the 3 an of all mankind. 7 - 


Thaw have &, as it frdmeth to me, ads it 
fufficiently appear, with what ſincerity 
| openneſs, SocRATEs converſed with his fol- 
lowers, : and Wand aun" his eee, on 
dre en | | 


N e1THER mus I omit to mention, how 

ſolicitous SOCRATES always ſhewed himſelf to 

| have his friends become capable of performing 
their own buſineſs; that they might not ſtan 
in need of others to perform it for them. For 
this reaſon, he made it his ſtudy, more than 
any man I ever knew, to find out wherein any 
of his followers were likely to excel in things 
not unbecoming a wiſe. and good man: and in 
ſuch points as he himſelf could give them any 


inſtruction, he did it with the utmoſt readi- 


nneſs; and where he could not, was always for⸗ 

Ward to carry them to ſome more ſkilful maſter. 
Yet was he very careful to fix the bounds in 
every ſcience; beyond which, he would lays 
no perſon, properly inſtructed, ought to pals. 
And, therefore, in geometry, for example,— 


be thought it ſufficient if ſo much of it was 


known, as would ſecure a man from being im- 
poſed upon in the buying and ſelling of land; 
direct him in the proper diſtributions of the 
ſeveral portions of an inheritance, and in mea- 
ſuring out the labourer's work :——all which, 
he ſaid, was fo eaſy to be done, that he who 
applied himſelf to this ſcience, though almoſt _ 
ever ſo ſlightly, might ſoon find out in what 

2, . V 


ſeribe its circumference. But to dive deep into 


ledge of aſtronomy as to be able to tell by the 


any other thing which depends on this ſcience : 
all which, he ſaid, was eaſily to be learnt by, 
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manner to meaſure the whole earth, and de- 


ſuch things; and perplex the mind with vari- 
ous, uncouth figures; and hard to be under- 


ſtood; although he himſelf had much know- 


ledge therein, he approved not of it, as ſeeing _ 
no uſe in theſe nice enquiries ; which conſume 
all his time, and engroſs the whole man ; tak- 
ing off his thoughts from more profitable ſtudies. 


He alſo adviſed his friends to gain ſuch a knoẽwWWC- 


ſtars the hours of the night ;——the day of the 
month; and the ſeaſons of the year; that they 
ſhould not be at a loſs when to relieve the cen- 


 tinel;——begin a journey or a voyage; or do 


converſing with ſeafaring men, or thoſe whoſe 


cuſtom it was to hunt in the night — but, to 


go farther, in order to find out what planets 
were in the ſame declenſion ;——explain their 
different motions — their influences; together 
with the time neceſſary for the performance of 
their reſpective revolutions :—theſe, and things 
like theſe, he ſtrongly diſſuaded his followers 
from attempting: not as being ignorant of them 
himſelf; but he judged of this ſcience, as he 
did of the former, That to examine deeply - 
into the nature of ſuch things, would rob us 
of all our time; divert our thoughts from 
uůſeful ſtudies; and after all produce nothing 
that could turn to our advantage. In ſhort— 


he would not that men ſhould too curiouſſy 5 


ſearch into that marvellous art, wherewith the 
Maker of the Univerſe had diſpoſed the ſeveral 
parts of it; ſeeing it was a ſubject incompre- 
. 8825 | ee RR henſible 
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|  henſible to the mind of man — yet 
pleaſing to the gods to attempt to diſcover the 
things which they, in their wiſdom, had thought 
fit to conceal. He alſo ſaid. “ that the un- 
derſtanding, unable to bear theſe towering ſpe- 
culations, oft-times loſt itſelf in the enquiry; 
as was the caſe with AN AxA(GORASV, who glo- 
ried not a little in the extent of his knowledge: 
yet this very man aſſerted, © that the ſun was 
the ſame as fire; forgetful that the eye can 
bear the light of the fire ; ; whereas the luſtre of 
the ſun is too dazzling for it to behold. Nei- 
ther did he conſider that the rays of the ſun 
change the ſkin black; which the fire doth not: 
as alſo, that its warmth produces, and brings 
do perfection, trees, and flowers, and fruits of 
the earth, while it is the money of the fire to 
<- and conſume them. He ſaid, moreover, 
<< that the ſun was no other than a ſtone 
thoroughly inflamed; not perceiving, added 
SocrATESs, that the ſtone ſhineth not in the 
fire; neither can remain there any long time, 
: without waſting ; whereas the ſun abideth ſtill 
the ſame ;——an W lource of vu "4 
2, and warmth to us. 


* - 


1 Soca Arks alſo ep e the 0 of 
3 0 to his friends; and aſſiſted them, as 
was his cuſtom, in tracing out the ſeveral W 4 
of it, as far as might be uſeful : but here, as 
elſewhere, fixed bounds to their enquiries ; ne- 
ver ſuffering them to run out into vain and tri- 
fling diſquiſitions which could be of no neva: 
; rages either to een or others. 4 


to man, ſhould never be left * 0 f divine 
a ne | 


VVT SE tra EIT 


Y SOCRATES. r 
He always earneſtly exhorted his friends to 


| be careful of their health : and to this end, not = 


only adviſed them to conſult thoſe who were 


ſkilful therein; but of themſelves: to be conti- 
nually attentive to their diet and exerciſe ; al- 
ways preferring what would keep them i in the 


health, fince they who did this would ſel- 
dom, he ſaid, want a better phyſician. And 
when he found any who could not ſatisfy them- 


| ſelves with the knowledge that lay within the 


reach of human wiſdom; SOCRATES adviſed _ 


that they ſhould * apply to the ſtudy of 
that whoever was ac. 
quainted with thoſe Soda; which the gods 


divination : aſſerting 


made uſe of when they communicated any thing 
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A ND now, if any one ſhould be inclined to 
conclude, that SOCRATES aſſerted a falſehood, 
when he declared himſelf under the guidance of 
a good genius, ſeeing he acted in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to incur the ſentence of death; let 


ſuch a one, I ſay, conſider that he was now al- 
ready ſo far advanced in age, that, if he died 


mot then, he muſt die ſoon after; and that he 
"only relinquiſhed that part of life, which is 

held the moſt painful; and when the faculties 

of the mind are greatly impaired : whereas, he 
now manifeſted to all the world the ſtrength 
and vigour of his ſoul ; and gained to himſelf 
immortal honour, by the manner in which he 
| ſpake while before his judges, And, indeed, 
no man was ever known to plead his own cauſe, 
with that plainneſs, firmneſs, and ſteady regard 
to truth; at the ſame time, that he received his 
condemnation with that meekneſs and magnani- 


mity, as altogether ſurpaſſed the example of 


former ages; it being, on all hands, univerſally 
acknowledged, that no man ever met death in 
like manner as SOCRATES. * 


After his ſentence, he was obliged to live 
thirty days im priſon ; the laws forbidding any 
one to be put to death until the return of the 

angie ſacred _ 


ſacred veſſel 5 during which t time his friends . 
converſed with him daily, and ſaw no change 
in his behaviour, for he ſti} retained that tran- 
guillity of mind and pleaſ! n of humour, 
vehich had made him fo ee jay admired by all 
mankind. Now, who could give greater proofs 
of fortitude ? Either, —_ death could be 
attended with more Honour ?—But, the death 
_ which is the moſt honourable, is likewiſe the 
moſt happy ;—and that which is the * 1 


= is beſt plraling to the gods. 


* ſhall farther relate, what I beard A 


1 7 66 the fon of HrrONmtus, con- 


derning SOCRATES. This man being along 
with him, after the time that MeLiTus had ac- 
cuſed him; and obſerving that he rather choſe 
| to diſcourſe on any other ſubject, than the bu- 


ſineſs of the trial; aſked, Whether it was 


not neceſlary to. bs preparing for his juſtifica- 
tion? „And what, anſwered SockRATEs, ſup- 


: | poſe you, my HERMOOENESI that I have not, | 


repos 5H life, been preparing for this very 
?——HERMOGENEs then deſiring him to 
explain his meaning ;—I have, ſaid he, made 
xt the buſineſs of my whole life, to examine 
What things ls of my or unjuſt; and —_ as 
feadily perfifted in e anf che one, and re- 

fraining from the other; this 1 take to be 


f lane W e But. 


(6) The ſhip which was ſent every year ds A. 
thens to Delos, in memory of the victory obtained by 
Tus us over the minotaur; when it was forbidden 


bx the laws, to put any man to death ng the ime 


of its being abſent, e „ 


eie, enn, 
know you not, replied HR MOOGRENES, that here, 


in Athens, the judges oft- times condemn thoſe 


to death, who have no way deſerved it, only be- 
cauſe their manner of ſpeaking was diſpleaſing; 
while, on the other hand, they not leſs fre- 
quently acquit the guilty ? Tk 


1 do know it, anſwered SOCRATES; and, 
be aſſured, my HERMOGENESs, that I did not 
neglect to take the matter of my defence under 
_ conſideration but the genius oppoſed me.. 


3 5 HERMOGEN ES replying, that he talked mar- 


| vellouſly : — But why, ſaid he, ſhould it be | 

| marvellous, that Gop ſhould think this the very 

beſt time for me to die Know you not, 
that hitherto I have granted to no man, that he 

| hath lived either better, or even more pleaſure- 

ably than I; if, —as I think it is. to be 


n . 


alone ſolicitous after the attainment of virtue be 


LIVING WELL ;——and the conſciouſneſs of 
making ſome proficiency therein, PLEASANT : 
and, that I did make ſome proficiency therein, 
I well perceived, by comparing myſelf with o- 
thers, and from the teſtimony of my own con- 
ſcience ;——-4my friends alſo ſaying the ſame 

concerning me: not for that they love me: 
ſince, —if ſo——every friend would think the 
ſame of him whom he was a friend to; but be- 
cauſe, as it ſeemed to them, they themſelves 


decame better men, from having much converſ- 
ed with me. But, if my life ſhauld be ſtill 


prolonged, it can hardly be but the infirmities 
of old age will likewiſe come upon me: my 
fight will fail; my hearing grow heavy; and 
my underſtanding much impaired ; fo wo 4 


W n f 1 3 
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| ſhall find it more difficult to learn, as leſs eaſy y 
to retain what I have learnt already: deprived - _. | 
too of the power of NN many of thoſe 
things, which, heretofore, I have excelled in. 
And if, after all, I ſhould become inſenſible to 
theſe decays; ſtill, life would not be life, but 
a weariſome burthen : and, if otherwiſe ;—if I, 
indeed, find, and fee] them, —how unpleaſant, 
how afflicting, muſt a ſtate like this prove! If 
I die, wrongfully, ——the ſhame muſt be theirs, 
who put me wrongfully to death ſince, if 
injuſtice is ſhameful; ſo, likewiſe, every act of 
it but no diſgrace will it bring on me, that 
others have not ſeen that I was innocent. The 
examples drawn from former ages ſufficiently 
ſhew us, that thoſe who commit wrong, and 
they who ſuffer it, ſtand not alike, in the re- 
membrance of men :——and, I am perſuaded, 
that if I now die, I ſhall be held in far higher 
eſtimation by thoſe who come after me, than 
any of my Judges ; ſince poſterity will not fail 
to teſtify concerning me, that I neither wrong- 
ed, nor yet, by my diſcourſes, corrupted any  _ 
man; but, contrary-wiſe, ſtrove, throughout 
life, to the utmoſt of my power, to make al! 
thoſe, who converſed with me, HAPPY. 1 


In this manner did SocRATEs continue to 
diſcourſe with HERMOGENES, and others 
nor are there any among thoſe who knew him, 
if lovers of virtue, who do not daily regret the 
loſs of his converſation; convinced how much 
they might have been advantaged thereby. 


| As to myſelf ;—knowing him, of a truth, to 
be ſuch a man as I have deſcribed ; ſo pious 


towards : 


-” 
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towards the gods, as never to undertake any 
thing without having firſt conſulted them dr 
juſt towards men, as never to do an injury, 
even the very Ulighteſt, to any one; whilſk many, 
and great, were the benefits he conferred on all 
with whom he had any dealings: ſo tempe- _ 
rate, and chaſte, as not to indulge any appetite, 


or inclination, at the expence of whatever was |. 


modeſt or becoming ſo prudent, as never 
to err in judging of good and evil; nor want- 
ing the ance | 
_ rightly concerning them :—ſo able to diſcourſe 
upon, and define with the greateſt accuracy, 


others, to deſcriminate = 


not only thoſe points of which we have been : 
| ſpeaking, but likewiſe of every other; and look- | 


ing, as it were, into the minds of men, diſ- 
cover the very moment for reprehending vice, 
or ſtimulating to the love of virtue '——expe- 


riencing, as I haye done, all theſe excellencies _ 


in SocRaATEs; I can never ceaſe conſidering . |. 


him as the moſt virtuous, and the moſt happy 
of all mankind. But, if there is any one who 
is diſpoſed to think otherwiſe, let him go, and | 
compare SOCRATES with any other; and, af- | 
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